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PREFACE
The Greek text in this volume is based on the recension of Schanz, except in the cases ot the Minas and the Epinomis, where it follows in the main the text of C. F. Hermann. Emendations accepted from modern scholars are noted as they occur.
The special introductions are intended merely to prepare the reader for the general character and purpose of each dialogue.
W. R. M. Lamb.
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION
Plato was born in 427 b.c. of Athenian parents who could provide him with the best education of the cla/jr, and. ample means and leisure throughout his life. He came to manhood in the dismal close of the X’eloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the Height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other soptiists, and his early bent seems to have been towards poetry. But his intelligence was too progressive to rest in the agnostic position on which the sophistic culture was based. A century before, Hex,acleitus had declared knowledge to be impossible, because the objects of sense are continually changing; yet now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a theory of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by developing some hints let fall by its oracular author about -the truth contained in names. From this influence Plato passed into contact with Socrates, 'whose character and gifts have left a singular impress on the thought of mankind. This effect is almost wholly due to Plato’s applications and extensions of
ix
GENERAL INTRODUCTION
his master’s thought; since, fortunately for us, the pupil not only became a teacher in his turn, but brought his artistic genius into play, and composed the memorials of philosophic talk which we know as the Dialogues. Xenophon, Antisthenes, and Aeschines were other disciples of Socrates who drew similar sketches of his teaching: the suggestion came ftom the mimes of the Syracusan Sophron, realistic studies of conversation between ordinary types of character. As Plato became more engrossed in the Socratic speculations, this artistic impulse was strengthened by the desire of recording each definite stage of thought as a basis for new discussion and advance.
When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates was over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Phaedo he tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific explanations of the universe, and found them full of puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anaxagoras, that the cause of everything is “ mind ” This was more promising : but it led nowhere after all, since it failed to rise above the conception of physical energy ; this mind ’ showed no intelligent aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the plan of making definitions of “ beautiful,” “ good,” large, and so on, as qualities observed in the several classes of beautiful, good and large material things, and then employing these propositions, if they
GENERAL INTRODUCTION appeared to be sound, for the erection of higher hypotheses. The point is that he made a new science out of a recognized theory of “ ideas ” or “ forms,” which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated when we say “ this man is good,” and which postulates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects of sense. His “ hypothetical ” method, familiar to mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance in the Republic.
The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and the soul. For some years before the master’s death (899 b.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was often a spell-bound hearer of the “ satyr.” But ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which varied according to their age and the extent of their acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in the Clouds (423 b.c.) had left a common impression not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet the young men who had any frequent speech with him in his later years, while they felt there was something uncanny about him, found an irresistible attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent eloquence on the principles of their actions and careers. He kept no school, and took no fees ; he distrusted the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom he was carelessly confounded ; moreover, he professed xi
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to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, such as the Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, Charmides, Laches, and Lysis, show the manner in which he performed his ministry. In rousing men, especially those whose minds were fresh, to the need of knowing themselves, he promoted the authority of the intellect, the law of definite individual knowledge, above all reason of state or tie of party ; and it is not surprising that his city, in the effort of recovering her political strength, decided to hush such an inconvenient voice. He must have foreseen his fate, but he continued his work undeterred.
Though he seems, in his usual talk, to have professed no positive doctrine, there were one or two beliefs which he frequently declared. Virtue, he said, is knowledge ; for each man’s good is his happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge is innate in our minds, and we only need to have it awakened and exercised by “ dialectic,” or a systematic course of question and answer. He also believed his mission to be divinely ordained, and asserted that his own actions were guided at times by the prohibitions of a “ spiritual sign.” He was capable, as we find in the Symposium, of standing in rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and once for as long as twenty-four hours.
It is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance xii
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on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him in a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and mystical suggestions must have led his favourite pupils a good way towards a new system of metaphysics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped their minds in his, and felt the growth of a unique affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings with the material world, and that the mind has prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic life.
After the death of Socrates in 399, Plato spent some twelve years in study and travel. For the first part of this time he was perhaps at Megara, where Eucleides, his fellow-student and friend, was forming a school of dialectic. Here he may have composed some of the six Dialogues already mentioned as recording Socrates’ activity in Athens. Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, in order to present the Socratic method in bolder conflict with sophistic education, he wrote the Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. These works show a much greater command of dramatic and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The last of them may well be later than 387, the year in which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the Academy ; where the memory of his master was to be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the xiii
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Socratic discussions among the elect of the new generation. The rivalry of this private college with the professional school of Isocrates is discernible in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato carried on the direction of the Academy till his death, at eighty-one, in 346 ; save that half-way through this period (367) he accepted the invitation of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s talk : now it was a wayward youth who refused the yoke of a systematic training. What that training was like we see in the Republic, where true political wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. Plato returned, with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make wonderful conquests in the realm of thought.
The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that knowledge of right is latent in our minds : dialectic, not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, must be long and difficult : but he felt a mystical rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture the immutable “ forms ” as existing in a world of their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence it springs—that knowledge is somehow possible, had come to the front of his mind when he began to know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the xiv
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feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theory upon the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour of death.
With increasing confidence in himself as the successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in the Republic, to show the master meeting his own unsatisfied queries on education and politics. We read now of a “ form ” of good to which all thought and action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will explain not merely why justice is better than injustice, but the meaning and aim of everything. In order that man may be fully understood, we are to view him “ writ large ” in the organization of an ideal state. The scheme of description opens out into many subsidiary topics, including three great proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of private property, the community of women and children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But the central subject is the preparation of the philosopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for dialectic ; so that, once possessed of the supreme truth, he may have light for directing his fellow-men. As in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is
xv
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brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us allegorically into the realm of “ ideas,” and thence to point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philosopher s duty of investigating the mutual relations of the forms to which his study of particular things has led him.
A closer interest in logical method, appearing through his delight in imaginative construction, is one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato’s teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, the Theaetetus and Parmenides, he puts off the aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as categories of thought which require co-ordination. The discussion of knowledge in the former makes it evident that the Academy was now the meetingplace of vigorous minds, some of which were eager to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had learnt from other schools of thought; while the arguments are conducted with a critical caution very different from the brilliant and often hasty zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with the theory as he understood it. The forms are viewed in the light of the necessities of thought: knowledge is to be attained by a careful practice which will raise our minds to the vision of all narti-xvi	r
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culars in their rightly distinguished and connected classes.
Plato is here at work on his own great problem :— If what we know is a single permanent law under which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the link between the one and the many ? The Sophist contains some of his ripest thought on this increasingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond Socratic teaching is indicated by the literary form, which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of a lecture. We observe an attention to physical science, the association of soul, motion, and existence, and the comparative study of being and not-being. The Politicus returns to the topic of state-government, and carries on the process of acquiring perfect notions of reality by the classification of things. Perhaps we should see in the absolute “ mean ” which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The Philebus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, dwells further on the correct division and classification required if our reason, as it surely must, is to apprehend truth. The method is becoming more thorough and more complex, and Plato’s hope of bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity and plurality.
The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the universe, so as to show how the One manifests xvii
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itself as the Many. We have here the latest reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the Lans, he addresses himself to the final duty of the philosopher as announced in the Republic : a long habituation to abstract thought will qualify rathei' than disqualify him for the practical regulation of public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once more on soul, as the energy of the world and the vehicle of our sovereign reason.
Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of knowledge in a great variety of studies, which enlarge the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it embraces enough material for complete systems of logic and metaphysics. How far these systems were actually worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and a careful comparison of Aristotle ; whose writings, however, have come down to us in a much less perfect state. But it seems probable that, to the end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest content with one authoritative body of doctrine. We may be able to detect in the Timaeus a tendency to view numbers as the real principles of things ; and we may conjecture a late-found interest in the physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, throughout : but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science we must regard him rather as a great inventor of xviii
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sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. This is giving him a splendid name, which few men have earned. Some of his inventions may be unrealizable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly futile. There are flaws in his arguments : to state them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of taking part in a discussion at the Academy.
W. R. M. Lamb.
[Note.—Each of the Dialogues is a self-contained whole. The order in which they have been mentioned in this Introduction is that which agrees best in the main with modern views of Plato's mental progress, though the succession in some instances is uncertain.]
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EDITORIAL NOTE (1979)
The literature on Plato is now so vast that it seems best to refer the reader in search of further information to the following excellent and comprehensive work:— W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, Cambridge :
Volume Four (1975): Plato, The Man and his Dialogues : Earlier Period (Bibliography, pages 562-581).
Volume Five (1978): The Later Plato and the Academy (Bibliography, pages 493-514).
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CHARMIDES
INTRODUCTION TO THE CHARMIDES
The subject of this dialogue is the virtue whose various aspects we may approach in English with the words “temperance,” “sobriety,” “moderation,” or “ discretion,” but for which our language after centuries of analysis and definition have’ narrowed the application of ethical terms, has now no constant equivalent. The first of these words, temperance, has been used throughout the present translation ; but it is necessary to note that the intellectual element in the Greek virtue of “ temperance ” is not only recognizable from the beginning of the conversation, but increasingly prominent as the argument proceeds. The Greeks always tended to regard a moral quality as a state of the reasoning mind; and Socrates’ particular treatment of temperance in this discussion implies that he and his circle were even inclined to identify it with a kind of practical wisdom or prudence 1 An attentive reader will find no difficulty in perceiving the salient features of “ temperance ”_a
distinct understanding of it as a whole is just what the speakers themselves are seeking—at each turn of the conversation.
1 ff^potTiv-q, indeed, though it came to mean something like our “temperance,” originally meant “soundness of mmd, “wholeness or health of the faculty of thought Wpoveiv).	®
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The handsome youth Charmides, whom Socrates meets in a wrestling-school at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War (432 b.c.), traces his descent through his father Glaucon to Dropides, a friend and kinsman of Solon ; his mother was a sister of Pyri-lampes, who was noted for his stature and beauty. Critias, son of Glaucon’s brother Callaeschrus, and thus first cousin to Gharmides, is a man of mature age, for he appears as his cousin’s guardian : he became famous, or rather infamous, later on as one of the Thirty Tyrants ; and together with Gharmides he fell fighting for despotism against democracy in 404 b.c. But of these grim and dismal doings, which filled Plato (then a youth of twenty-three) with a horror of Athenian polities as conceived and conducted at that time, there is no hint in this brilliant scene of healthful training and ingenuous debate. Plato’s own mother, Perictione, was Char-mides’ sister, and he seems to record here with unmixed pride the goodly connexions of his family, from the standpoint of that earlier time of his childhood. He chooses his uncle Charmides as offering a likely instance, in the flower of his youth, of a healthy, well-conditioned mind in a handsome, well-developed body.
As soon as Socrates catches sight of the youth, he is fired with admiration of his grace. But the serious interest of Socrates is fixed, as ever, on the mind of this attractive person, and he proceeds at once to question him on the state of his “ soul ” and the nature of that “ temperance ” which is necessary for the well-being of the whole human organism. Two suggestions of Charmides — that temperance is a quiet or sedate kind of conduct, 4
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and that it is a feeling of modesty—are in turn disproved by Socrates ; a third definition, supported by and apparently derived from Critias—that it is doing one’s own business—leads Socrates to insist, in his habitual way, on the importance of knowing what one is doing, with the result that Critias gives a fourth definition—self-knowledge (164-5). Socrates tries to find out what exactly is the thing known by means of temperance, and so procured by it, as health is by medicine and buildings by architecture. Critias replies that temperance is distinguished from all other kinds of knowledge by being the science of all the sciences, including itself (166). But Socrates shows the difficulty of conceiving of any function or faculty as applied to itself; it seems to require some separate object (168-9). He doubts, therefore, if there can be such cognition of cognition ; and even supposing this is possible, how about cognition of non-cognition, which was a part of the suggested nature of temperance (169) ? But altogether this view of the matter is too aridly intellectual, and of no practical value, for it fails to include a knowledge of what will be beneficial or useful (172-3). We find that what we really require is a knowledge of good and evil (174), and it does not appear that temperance is anything like this at all. In the end, we are not only left without a satisfactory answer to our question, but have rashly hazarded some improbable statements by the way.
Such is the bare outline of this interesting, if inconclusive, discussion. Plato’s main object in composing the dialogue was to exhibit and recommend the process of attaining, or endeavouring to
5
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attain, a clear notion of an ordinary moral quality 5 and as the difficulties accumulate, he takes the opportunity of enforcing his master’s tenet that all human virtue and well-being must be based on knowledge. Our curiosity is first started in one direction, and then whetted and turned in another. The seemingly profitless search is so conducted that we are drawn, as audience of the little drama, to partake in a clarifying exercise of the mind, and we come away eager to analyse and refine our moral ideals. The need of understanding and coordinating the fundamental conceptions and conventions of society is the dominant theme of Plato’s earlier writings : the scene and subject of each conversation are in effect quite casual, and the efforts of the speakers have no relation to what they may have said yesterday or may say to-morrow.
Thus the suggestion (161 c), that temperance is “ doing one’s own business,” is treated here as a puzzling riddle, and is lightly dismissed with some unfair play with the scope of the word “ doing ” : whereas this very suggestion is seriously advanced in the Republic (433, 496, 550) as a definition of justice. In the same way “self-knowledge” (another definition of temperance) is here pronounced to be impossible, and even if possible, useless (166) : but elsewhere we often find Plato insisting, with earnest eloquence, on the necessity and high value of self-knowledge. In the Charmides, however, Socrates does not stay to develop that familiar theme : for the moment he is only concerned to point out a difficulty involved in the suggestion as applied to temperance. Where he does come to an expectant pause, and hints at the 6
INTRODUCTION TO THE CHARMIDES right direction for further progress in the search, is in the demand for a cognition of good and evil (174), although this happens to be outside the supposed limits of temperance. The train of reasoning here is briefly this : granted that knowledge must be a main constituent of the virtue of temperance, such knowledge cannot merely act or revolve upon itself; it must have relation to some external sphere, and what we require is a knowledge of good and evil in the ends or aims of our conduct, superior to any particular knowledge or science pursued in our ordinary practical life. This division of sciences into the theoretical and the practical is resumed in the Gorgias. It is only just mentioned here, and so far “ the good ” is nothing more august or important than the Socratic conception of “ the useful.”
We may perhaps regret that in disposing of Charmides’ first suggestion Socrates commits the logical blunder of arguing that, because temperance and quickness are both honourable, therefore quickness is temperate (159 d). No doubt Charmides’ failure to protest at this point was brought out in discussion at the Academy. Plato would perhaps excuse himself by saying that when he wrote the Charmides he was more intent on intellectual drama than on logical accuracy. He has certainly displayed remarkable skill in bringing out the two characters of Charmides and Critias in the natural course of the conversation ; and it is worth observing, besides, how the vividness of his portraiture serves to emphasize, by contrast, the impersonal, dispassionate nature of reason and truth (166 c, 175 d).
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[h IIEPI 2Q4PO2TNH2* IIEIPA2TIKO2]
TA TOT AIAAOrOT UPOSOIIA
2HKPATH2, XAIPESUN, KPITIA2, XAPMIAH2
p. 153	rrj tt pore paca ecmepas ck IIoT€i8aias'
two tov arpaTOTTeSov, olov Se Sia ypovov a</>bypb€vos acrp-evos fja eirl Tas avvYjOtbs Siarpifias. Kal 8y Kac €i? ttjv Tavpeov iraXaloTpav rr/v KaravTbKpv tov TXjs hdacrlX-ps lepov ebarrjXOov, Kal avroOc KaTeXaflov iravv ttoXXovs, tovs pbev Kal dyvarras ep,oc, tovs Se irXelcrrovs yvcoplpbovs. Kal pb€ d)s
B ecSov eicriovra e£ dirpoordoKTyrov, evOvs 7r6ppa)0€V Yjuira^ovTO aXXos aXXoffev \aLp€</)a)v 8et are Kal HavbKos a>v, av0'777)8'^oas €K pLeaajv eOet, irpos pb€, kol p.ov Xafl6p,evos ttjs X€bP^s> Sco/cpaTcy, S’ os, ttcvs eacodrjs ck ttjs pbdyps; dXlyov Se irplv rjpas aTTbevac pbdxr] eyeyoveb ev rij IIoTeiSaig, tjv aprb ^aav ot rffie 7T€7Tvcrpb€vob.
1	A Corinthian colony in Chalcidice which was a tributary ally of Athens, and revolted from her in 433 b.c. In the next year an Athenian force met and fought a Peloponnesian force at Potidaea, and then laid siege to the city. Thus began the Peloponnesian War.
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[on ON TEMPERANCE : tentative]
CHARACTERS
Socrates, Chaerephon, Critias, Charmides
We arrived yesterday evening from the army at Potidaea,1 and I sought with delight, after an absence of some time, my wonted conversations. Accordingly I went into the wrestling-school of Taureas,2 opposite the Queen’s shrine,3 and there I came upon quite a number of people, some of whom were unknown to me, but most of whom I knew. And as soon as they saw me appear thus unexpectedly, they hailed me from a distance on every side ; but Chaere-phon, like the mad creature that he is, jumped up from their midst and ran to me, and grasping me by the hand—
Socrates, he said, how did you survive the battle ? (Shortly before we came away there had been a battle at Potidaea, of which the people here had only just had news.)
8 A professional trainer.
8 There was a shrine of Basile, or the Queen (of whom nothing is known), some way to the south of the Acropolis. Cf. Frazer, Pausanias, ii. p. 203.
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Kai eyed npds avrdv dnoKpwdpevos, Ovtoxti, €(fr]v, (bs av 6pas.	t
Kai pr\v YjyyeXral ye Sevpo, tyr], y[ re pdxv naw C Za^vpa yeyovevaL Kal ev avrfj noXXovs to>v yvcopcpcov reBvavat.
Kai emeLKujs, Y]v 8’ ey<6, dX^Brj dnrjyyeXTaL. ILapeyevov pev, rj 8’ ds, rfi pdyp;
HapeyevdpYjv.
Aevpo dr}, €<$??, KaBe^dpevos Y]piv ^L'qyrjcraL' ov yap rl no ndvra aacfros nenvapeBa. Kat apa pe KaOl^ei dyov napd Kptrlav top KaAAaia^pov. napaKaSe^dpevos ovv Y]cmal,dpY]v rdv re Viper Lav Kal rovs aXXovs, Kal dbY]yovpYjv avrols Ta ano enparonedov, d ri pe tls dvepower Yjporov 8e dXXos dXXo.
D ’EttciSt] 8e rov tolovtov a8?}v €i\o^i€V, avdes eyd) avrovs avYjparraw ra rfj8e, ne pl rf>t,Xo cro^> cas oncus dx°L vvv, nepl re raw vecuv, el mves dv avrots $La(j)epovT€S t] cro</>la t) /caAAei Y) dp^orepoLS eyyeyovdres elev. Kal d Kpirias dno^Xer//as npds 154 TYp> Ovpav, i’8a>v rivas veavlaKovs elcadvras Kal Xocdopovpevovs aXX'qXoLs Kal aXXov dxXov omcrOev endpevov, IIepl pev rcov KaXcov, e<f)Y), ’ll 'LdoKpares, avY-LKa pot doKels e>laeadai‘ ovtol yap rvyydvovcriv ol eluidvres npddpopol re Kal epaural owes tov 8okovwos KaXXlcrrov elvac rd ye 817 vvv • ^atperai 8e poi Kal avrds eyyvs y]$y) nov elvai npocnuw.
’Eoti 8e,	8’ eyd>, tls re Kal rov;
Otadd nov av ye, ecfiY], dXX* ovna) ev Y]Xlklcl Y]v npLv ae dmevaL, Xap/xiS^v tov rov rXavKajvos rov B Yjperepov Belov vtdv, epov 8e dveipLOv.
0i3a pevTOL VY] Ala, fy 8* eyor ov yap tl </>avXos 10
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In the state in which you see me, I replied.
It has been reported here, you know, said he, that the battle was very severe, and that many of our acquaintance have lost their lives in it.
Then the report, I replied, is pretty near the truth.
You were present, he asked, at the fighting ?
I was present.
Then sit down here, he said, and give us a full account; for as yet we have had no clear report of it all. And with that he led me to a seat by Critias, son of Callaeschrus. So I sat down there and greeted Critias and the rest, and gave them all the news from the battlefield, in answer to their various questions ; each had his inquiry to make.
When we had. had enough of such matters, I in my turn began to inquire about affairs at home, how philosophy was doing at present, and whether any of the rising young men had distinguished themselves for wisdom or beauty or both. Then Critias, looking towards the door, for he saw some young fellows who were coming in with some railing at each other, and a crowd of people following on behind them, said— Concerning the beauties, Socrates, I expect you will get your knowledge at once : for these who are coming in are in fact forerunners and lovers of the person who is held, for the moment at least, to be the greatest beauty ; and he himself, I imagine, must by now be nearly upon us.
Who is he, I asked, and whose son ?
You must know, he replied, but he was not yet grown up when you went away,—Charmides, son of our uncle Glaucon, and my cousin.
I do know, to be sure, I said; for he was not to
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ov8e totg tfv gtl Trais dov, vvv 8’ oluai ttov g$ adXa *	/	J/	*	«
av i]O'Y] pbGbpaKtov gutj.
A-VTiKCLf ef/rr], GbcrGb kcll tjXckos Kal olo$ ydyovG. KdC CLfZO, TaVT OUTOV XcyOVTOS O ^K.appbb&TjS GbCF~ epyerai.
s E/zoi p,Gv ovv, d> cTacpCj ov8gv crTaOpbiyrdv aTGyycos yap Xgvky) crradp,?] Gbpbl Trpds tov$ KaXovs' uXebov yap ri /zoi ttovtgs ot gv ty} rjXbKba KaXol (frawovrac’ arap ovv By) Kal totc gkgvvos ep,ol Oavpacrros G</>dvp to tg pcyedos Kal to /caAAos, ot 8e 3tj aXXob TravTGS Gpav GpbObyG gBokovv avTov’ ovtcos- €.K'TrGTrX'Qyp,GV0L tg KaL T€0opvp7jp€vob y<jav} yvi,K ^t,cr7]€l'' TroXXob 8e dXXoc epaaral Kal ev Tois OTTbcrdev gIttovto. Kat TO pGV rjpbGTGpov TO 7o>v dvSpcov d/TTov Oavpbaordv • aAA’ Gyd) Kal
irabCFb TTpouGcyov rov vow, cos- ov8gIs aXXocd G^XcTTGU aVTU)V} Ov8 OCTTbS CF/MKpOTaTOS TjV} dXXa TravTGs axmGp dyaXpba gOgoivto avTov. Kal 6 \abpG^a>v KaXecras (xg, Tt (job <j)abVGTab o vgovIukos, e^?j YidiKpaTGs; ovk GvirpdocoTTos;
'YlTGp(l)vd)S, fjv 8’ Gyd>.
OvTOS [IGVTOb, €<f)Yj, Gb G0GXob aTTofivvab, 86^Gb OOb OTTpoerCOTTOS GbVab’ OVTCUS* TO Gbdos TfdyKaXos GOTbV.
^WGf^acrav ow Kab Ob aXXob Tavra TavTa tco Xatp€^><oyri^ Kaya>, UpaKXcLs, G(f>7jv} d>s apbayov XcyGTG tov av8pa, Gb GTb avTcp gv Brj p,6vov TvyydvGL irpoaov apbbKpov Tb.
TZ; Gc^Tj d KpcrZas-.
Ei ttjv ilnjxfy, fy 8’ dyd), TvyydvGb gv 'ttgc^vkcos . TTpGTTGb 3e 7TOV, CO HLpbTLa, TObOVTOV ai>TOV €?Vai TT)$ yc vpbGTGpas ovTa obKba?,
1 A white or uncoloured line was proverbially useless for 12
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be despised even then, when he was still a child, and now, I suppose, he will be quite a youth by this time.
You will know this moment, he said, both how much and to what purpose he has grown. And just as he spoke these words, Charmides entered.
Now I, my good friend, am no measurer : I am a mere “ white line ”1 in measuring beautiful people, for almost everyone who has just grown up appears beautiful to me. Nay and this time, moreover, the young man appeared to me a marvel of stature and beauty; and all the rest, to my thinking, were in love with him, such was their astonishment and confusion when he came in, and a number of other lovers were following in his train. On the part of men like us it was not so surprising ; but when I came to observe the boys I noticed that none of them, not even the smallest, had eyes for anything else, but that they all gazed at him as if he were a statue. Then Chaere-phon called me and said—How does the youth strike you, Socrates ? Has he not a fine face ?
Immensely so, I replied.
Yet if he would consent to strip, he said, you would think he had no face, he has such perfect beauty of form.
And these words of Chaerephon were repeated by the rest. Then,—By Heracles ! I said, what an irresistible person you make him out to be, if he has but one more thing—a little thing—besides.
What ? said Critias.
If in his soul, I replied, he is of good grain. And I should think, Critias, he ought to be, since he is of your house.
marking off measurements on white stone or marble: cf. Soph. fr. 306.
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AAA , Traw KaXos Kal ay ados carb Kal ravra.
Ti^ow, ecfarjv, ovk a'rre&uo'apev avrov avrd rovro Kab edeacrapeda vrporepov rov elbovs; rrdvrajs ydp 7TOV TY]XbK0VT0$ a>v rj&q edeXeb SbaXeyeodab.
Kat iravv ye, e</>r) o Epbrlas, ezret rot Kal ecrrb 155 (pbXocrofpos re Kac, u)s Soxa dXXobs T€ Kal eavra>, Ttavv TTOb-rjTbKOS.
t y°v^0 Pv $ ey^> ^tAs Kptrta, iroppcvdev V,^\'y'r° v^apyeb <wo rrjs SoAojvos' cvyyevelas. aAAa rt ovk ereSebgas pob rov veaviav KaXeaas oevpo , ovSe yap av rrov €t €Tt ervyyave1 veovrepos cov, accrypov av pv avrcp StaAeyeodab r/pcv evavrlov y€^°^°v>^wbTpoTTov Te apba Kal aveifjbov ovtos.
AAAa KaXa>$, €<f>7], Xeyebs, Kal KaXovpbev avrov. Bkcu ^a irpts jh aKoXovdov, Hat, e^rj, KaXeb XQ.app^borjv, ebTTcov 0Tb ^ovXopbab avrov larpco av-(rrrjcrab ^pb ttjs acrdevebas rjs 'rrparrjv irpos pbe eXeyev orb aadevob. rrpos ovv €/xe 6 Kpcrta?, ’'Evay^os rob
'PaPVV€cr@ai' K€</>aXrjv ecodev avbcrrdpbevos' aXXa rb ere KajXveb 'irpoorrob'paacrdab Trpos avrov eir-berraadab rb Ke^taX-fjs ^dppbaKov;
OvSev, 'pv 8* eya>' aovov eXdera).
’AAA’ ^'fet, e^.
ft0 o$v Kal eyevero. t)k€ yap, Kal eiro^ae ye-Xcora ttoXvv eKaerros yap Tjp,a)v r&v KadrpJbevaiv C <rvyxp)pS>v rov rrXrjabov ecodeb2 ctttov^, bva Trap" avrep Kade^obro, ecos ra>v e-zr’ eoryarq) Kadppevcov av€crri]crap,ev, rov 8e rrXaybov KareftdXopev.
o d eXddtv p^era^v epov re Kal rov Epbrlov eKade-
1	el in Myxa-ve Goldbacher: in rvyx^ei, el MyXave MSS.
2	iwdei W. Dindorf: &0ei mss.
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Ah, he said, he is right fair and good in that way also.
Why then, I said, let us strip that very part of him and view it first, instead of his form ; for anyhow, at that age, I am sure he is quite ready to have a discussion.
Very much so, said Critias ; for, I may say, he is in fact a philosopher, and also—as others besides himself consider—quite a poet.
That, my dear Critias, I said, is a gift which your family has had a long while back, through your kinship with Solon. But why not call the young man here and show him to me ? For surely, even if he were younger still, there could be no discredit in our having a talk with him before you, who are at once his guardian and his cousin.
You are quite righty he said, and we will call him. Thereupon he said to his attendant,—Boy, call Charmides ; tell him I want him to see a doctor about the ailment with which he told me he was troubled yesterday. Then, turning to me,—You know, he has spoken lately of having a headache, said Critias, on getting up in the morning : now why should you not represent to him that you know a cure for headache ?
Why not ? I said : only he must come.
Oh, he will be here, he said.
And so it was ; for he came, and caused much laughter, because each of us who were seated made room for him by pushing hard at his neighbour so as to have him sitting beside himself, until at either end of the seat one had to stand up, and we tumbled the other off sideways ; and he came and sat down between me and Critias. But here, my
15
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^€To. evTavffa pevTOb, co tfrcXe, eyd) rjBr] rprdpow, Kac pov 7] irpocrOev OpaarvTiqs egeKeKOirro, tjv etx°v eyd) &>$■ irdvv paBccos avrcp BcaXe^opevos' eirebdr] 8e, c^pacravTos tov EpbTbOv 0Tb eycb e’bTjv 6 to cftdppaKov D eirbarapevos, eve/dXei/ie tc pob tocs dc^daXpocs apr/yavov rt ocov /cat dvyqyeTo cos epcoTTjcrcov, Kal ol ev rfj naXalcrTpa, d/rravTes irepbeppeov ppas kvkXco Kopcbfi, roTe bq, co yevvaBa, elBdv re rd cvtos tov bpanov Kac ec^Xeyopqv Kal ovk€t’ ev epavTov Tp Kat evopccra ao^ayrarov ecvac tov Kv8cap tcl epcoTbKa, off €ctt€v errl KaXov Xeycov TraiSdff, aAAco viroTbdepcvos> ft cvXaPecadaL prj KaTevavTa Xcovtos' veflpov eXOovTa pocpav alpecadab Kpediv^ avrdff yap E pob eSoKOvv V7rd tov TObovTov Opcpparos eaXcoKevab.
opa>$ 8e avTov epojTyaavTos1, €b eTTbOTaCp-qv to rqs K€</>aA?)ff $>dppaKov> poybs mos dTT€Kpbvdpr)v OTb €7TbaTabpr]v.
nr/ t t </	?	,
it 0VV, 7] 0 OS’, €GTbV;
Kat eyd) cIttov orb avTO pev elrj (/>vXXov Tb, €Tcp8y] Be riff e-zri t<5 tfrappaKbp e’bT], Tjv el pev Tbs eiraBob apa Kab XPVTO o-^dp, iravrairaabv vybd irobob to (fyappaKov avev Se ttjs eiripBrjs ovBev d(f>eXos e‘b7] tov (jfvXXov.
156 Kac off, ’A.TToypdipopab toIvvv, e^)7)} irapa aov T7]V CTTCpB'qV.
HoTepov, ^v 8 dyu), edv pe irelOTjs t) Kav pYj; TeAao-aff o^v, ’Edv are Treldcv, e<j>7], co EcoKpaTes. Ecer, 7)v 8* eyd)‘ Kal Tovvopd pov au aKpcftocs;
Ei prj dbucco ye, ecf)7]‘ ov yap Tb arov dXtyos Xdyos
1 A poet classed with Mimnermus and Archilochus by
Plutarch ; cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr.2 p. 960.
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friend, I began to feel perplexed, and my former confidence in looking forward to a quite easy time in talking with him had been knocked out of me. And when, on Critias telling him that it was I who knew the cure, he gave me such a look with his eyes as passes description, and was just about to plunge into a question, and when all the people in the wrestlingschool surged round about us on every side—then, ah then, my noble friend, I saw inside his cloak and caught fire, and could possess myself no longer ; and I thought none was so wise in love-matters as Cydias,1 who in speaking of a beautiful boy recommends someone to “ beware of coming as a fawn before the lion, and being seized as his portion of flesh ” ; for I too felt I had fallen a prey to some such creature. However, when he had asked me if I knew the cure for headache, I somehow contrived to answer that I knew.
Then what is it ? he asked.
So I told him that the thing itself was a certain leaf, but there was a charm to go with the remedy ; and if one uttered the charm at the moment of its application, the remedy made one perfectly well; but without the charm there was no efficacy in the leaf.
Then I will take down the charm, said he, from you in writing.
Do you prefer, I asked, to get my consent first, or to do without it ?
This made him laugh, and he said: To get your consent, Socrates.
Very well, I said; and are you certain of my name ?
Unless I am at fault, he replied; for there is no
17
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ev rotsJp^pots foiKubrats, pepvTjpat te eycoye kcll irat$ cov XptTta Ttpbe crvvdvTa ere.
KaAo)s ye cru, rjv 8* eyd>, iro ta>v- paXXov yap croc B Trapprjcrtaaopa^ nepl tt}s emptefc, oca rvyxdvei ovaa‘ aprc 8’ rpropovv, Ttvt Tpovrcp aot evtet^atprcv
8v™!^ x &rrt yap, <5 Xapplte], TotavTT) °La’W ^wa-^at ttjv KefiaX-pv pbvov vyta rrotetv, aAA axjirep low Kal av aKYjKoas tow dyaO&v tarpwp eiretbdv tc$ avTots 'TTpoteXQp tov$ d<j)0aX-p,oys aXy&v, Xeyovot irov, orc ovX ocov re avrovs [zovovs jTTcx^pecv tovs d^QaXpovs taoOat, aAA’ avaytcatov etT] ap,a Kal rr]v Ke^aA^p 6eparrevecvJ C ecpeAAoc k<u ra tu» op pear coy	^ew' Kal a# to
ty]v Ky(f>aXr)v oceaOac dv Trore deparrovaac avrfy ec^ e,auI?s ar,€U ^ou To{? CT^Maro? ttoAA^p dvocav ecvac. eK rovrov rov Xoyov bcalracs enl Trav to aojpa rpeTTopeyoc p€Ta tov dXov to pepos emxecpovai deparreveev Te Kal laordac- oZk ^oaL Stl TavTa ovtojs AeyovoL Te Kal eyei •
Ilapv ye, €</>■??.
Ovkovv KaXaj$ croc boKec XeyeaOai Kal dnobeyv tov Xoyov;
ndvTcov paXtora, ftyrp
J Kdyd) aKovaas avrov eTraiveo-avTos dvetidpp-pod Te, Kat poi koto. crptKpov ttoXiv rj OpaavTps ovv-vjyecpcTO, Kal dve^vpodp^v' Kal elirov' Tocovtov rowvv earev^y XappcSr], Kal to tovttjs rrjs errepb'ns. epatiov b avTrjv eyd) cKet em uTparcds irapd tlvo$ ra>y ®pa^p ra>p ZaXp^tbos laTpcbv, ot XdyovTat Kat atTaOavaTt^etv. ^Xeye b'e 6 &pd^ oStos otc TavTa pb [laTpol]1 oc "EAA^vc?, & vvv 8^ ^ydb
1 lacrpol seel. Cobet.
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little talk of you among the set of our age, and I remember as a mere child the sight of you in company with Critias here.	7
That is a good thing, I said : for I shall speak more freely to you about the charm, and its real nature ; just now I was at a loss for the way to apprise you of its power. For it is of such a nature, Charmides, that it cannot cure the head alone ; I daresay you have yourself sometimes heard good doctors say, you know, when a patient comes to them with a pain in his eyes, that it is not possible for them to attempt a cure of his eyes alone, but that it is necessary to treat his head too at the same time, if he is to have his eyes in good order ; and so again, that to expect ever to treat the head by itself, apart from the body as a whole, is utter folly. And on this principle they aPPty their regimen to the whole body, and attempt to treat and heal the part along with the whole ; or have you not observed that this is what they say, and is done in fact ?
Certainly I have, he said.
And you consider it well said, and accept the principle ?
Most assuredly, he said.
Then I, on hearing his approval, regained my courage ; and little by little I began to muster up my confidence again, and my spirit began to rekindle. So I said,—Such, then, Charmides, is the nature of this charm. I learnt it on campaign over there, from one of the Thracian physicians of Zal-moxis,1 who are said even to make one immortal. This Thracian said that the Greeks were right in
1 A legendary hero of the Thracian race of the Getae; cf. Herodotus, iv. 94-6.
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eAeyoy, KaAate Aeyotev aAAa ZaA/tofts-, e^, Aeyet E o r/peTepos ftanXevs, Oeds a>v, on (Zairep ddOaX-p^ovs avev^Ke</>aXrjs ov Set eartyetpetv laaQaL ovSe Ke^aXr/v avev adipaTos, ovrais ov8e azfyxa avev tfjvyps, CtAAa TOVTO KCLL aLTLOV €LT] TOV 8LCL(f)€Vy€LV TOV^ TTCLpCL TOLS EAA^CTtV LCLTpOVS TO, TToXXd VOfTTj-pOLTa} OTL TOV oAoV1 apeXoLCV OV SeOL TYjV CITLpeXeLCW TTOLCLuOaL, OV pv] KaXcOS eyOVTOS ddvvaTOV CLY] TO pepos ov eyetv. iravTa yap et^rj ck tyjs i/tvx'fjs COpp,7jCr0CLL KCLL* TO, KdKd KCLL TO, ay ad a TCp UCOpaTL KCLL TTCLVTL TCp (LV0pOJTTCp} KCLL CKGlOcD e'TTLppCLV djaiT€p 157 €K ^TTJS K€<^>ClXt]S €TTL TCL OppaTa" 8cLV OVV €K€LVO
Kal rrpoiTov Kal pdXmra deparreveLV, et /xeAAet Kal Ta TTjs K€<j>aXT]s KaL Ta tov a)<Xov oxopaTos KaXcos eyetv. ~ ^epa?revWat 8e ttjv $vxqv <3 paKapLe, CTTcpSaLs tlctlv Tas 8 eiT(p8ds TavTas tovs Xoyovs ecvaL tovs KaXovs' ok 8e tcov tolovtcov Xoyaiv ev TOLS i/fvxaLs ora)<^po(rvv7]v eyycyvecrOaL, tfs eyyevo-pevrjs KaL irapovcrris pa8cov 7)87] etvat ttjv vyteLav Kat^ tt] K€<f>aXr] KaL toj aXXcp crcopaTL iropll^eLv. B 8L8aoKO)v OVP pe to tc ^dppaKov Kal Tas e7Tq)8ds}
ottojs, ocfir], Tip <f)appaKU> tovto) p7]8els ere TretcreL ty^v avTov K€(f)aXT]v OepaireveLv, os av prj ttjv t/njxrjv 7rpo)Tov TTapdcryr] tt) enepbrj vito crov depaTrevOrjvaL. KaL yap vyv3 eiprj^, tovt cotl to dpdpTppa Trepl tovs avOpdrirovs, on x^pls ucaTepov [crco^poavvps Te kol vytetas]2 larpol tlvcs OTTLXecpovcrcv etvaL' kcll poL ttclvv o<f>d8pa evcTeXXero prjTe ttXovcflov ovtoj pT)8eva etvaL prfTe yewaiov prjTe KaXov, os
1	tou 8Xou Burnet: rb SXop dyvooiey mss. : Stobaeus.
rou dXXov d/xeXotev
2	crwfipotrtoys re Kal vy^las om. Laur« Ixxxv. 6.
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advising as I told you just now: “ but Zalmoxis,” he said, “ our king, who is a god, says that as you ought not to attempt to cure eyes without head, or head without body, so you should not treat body without soul ” ; and this was the reason why most maladies evaded the physicians of Greece— that they neglected the whole, on which they ought to spend their pains, for if this were out of order it was impossible for the part to be in order. For all that was good and evil, he said, in the body and in man altogether was sprung from the soul, and flowed along from thence as it did from the head into the eyes. Wherefore that part was to be treated first and foremost, if all was to be well with the head and the rest of the body. And the treatment of the soul, so he said, my wonderful friend, is by means of certain charms, and these charms are words of the right sort: by the use of such words is temperance engendered in our souls, and as soon as it is engendered and present we may easily secure health to the head, and to the rest of the body also. Now in teaching me the remedy and the charms he remarked,—“ Let nobody persuade you to treat his head with this remedy, unless he has first submitted his soul for you to treat with the charm. For at present,” he said, “ the cure of mankind is beset with the error of certain doctors who attempt to practise the one method without the other.” And he most particularly enjoined on me not to let anyone, however wealthy or noble or handsome, induce me to disobey
21
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C CjLt€ 7T€tCT€t aAAcOg1 TTObGbV. Gyd) OVV-OpoipOKa ydp
avra)3 Kab pob avayKT] 7TGb0GaOab—Treiaopab ovv, Kai aob, Gav pov flovXr] Kara ra? rov ^gvov gvtoXols rriv rpvyrjv rrpdiTov TrapaayGbv 6?raaat rat? rov Qpajco? eircpbacs, TTpoaolao) to t^appaKov ttj KG<fra-x^' €t 8e pr/3 OVK av G%ObpGV 6 TL Trobotpov aob, c3 (f>tX<- Xa/s/xtS^.
A/covaas ovv pov o KptTtas? ravr* gi/ttovtos 3 Eppabov, Gcf)Tj} di UcoKpares, y&yovos av gltj y] ryjs K&fiaX'rjs aadevoba rep veavbUKcp, gI avayKaadtfaGrab D /cat rrjv Sbdvobav 8bd tyjv KG^aXyv ^gXtlcov yeveadab. Xeyco pevrob aob, orb Xappl8r]s tow rjXbKboordov ov povov rfj ^t8go. 8okgI 3ba<f>GpGbv} aAAa. Kal avra> TOVTCp, O^ av	TT]V GTTCpbrjV GyGbV’	8g
a(oc[)poavvY)$- rj yap;
Ilapu yc3 tjv 3’ cyco.
ES TObVVV badb, G(/)Y], OTb Tfdvv TToXv 8oKGb OOl)-^povGararos etvat row vvvb, Kal raXXa rrdvra, gI$ oaov rjXbKbas rjKGb, ov8gvo$ yGbpow ojv.
Kat yap, rjv 8’ ayd), Kal 8bKabov, d) Xappb8r]3 8ba(/)€pGbv aG rd)v dXXa>v Traab rots robovrobs’ ov E Obpab aXXov ov8ova tqjv Gv9a8€ pa8la)$ av €X€LV €.TTb8Gb£ab} TTotab 8vo ObKbab avveXOovaab gI$ ravrov ra>v ’Adrjv'qabv gk rdv gIkotoov KaXXboo av Kal apGbva) yGvvrfaGbav r] eg div av yoyovas. 7) tg yap irarpcpa vpcv ocKba, rj Kpbrlov rov ApevTr^ov, Kab vtt AvaKpeovros Kab vito XoXoovo^ Kal vrd dXXujv TToXXdv TTObTjrdiv GyKGKcopbaapGVTj Trapa-8o8orab Tjpbv, a)s 8ba<£>Gpovaa KaXXob tg Kal dpGrjj 158 /cat Trj aXX'p XeyopGVT] Gv8abpovta' Kal av tj 7rpo$ prjrpos djaavroos' HvpbXapTrovs yap rov aov Ota-
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him. So I, since I have given him my oath, and must obey him, will do as he bids ; and if you agree to submit your soul first to the effect of the Thracian charms, according to the stranger’s injunctions, I will apply the remedy to your head : otherwise we shall be at a loss what to do with you, my dear Charmides.
Then Critias, when he heard me say this, remarked,—This affection of the head, Socrates, will turn out to be a stroke of luck for the young man, if he is to be compelled on account of his head to improve his understanding also. However, let me tell you, Charmides is considered to excel his comrades not only in appearance, but also in that very thing which you say is produced by your charm : temperance you say it is, do you not ?
Certainly, I replied.
Then be assured, he said, that he is considered to be far and away the most temperate person now alive, while in every other respect, for a youth of his age, he is second to none.
Why, yes, I said, and it is only right, Charmides, that you should excel the rest in all these respects ; for I do not suppose there is anyone else here who could readily point to a case of any two Athenian houses uniting together which would be likely to produce handsomer or nobler offspring than those from which you are sprung. For your father’s house, w’hich comes from Critias, son of Dropides, has been celebrated by Anacreon and Solon and many other poets, so that it is famed by tradition among us as pre-eminent in beauty and virtue and all else that is accounted happiness ; and then, your mother’s house is famous in the same way, for of Pyrilampes,
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ovod)8els TU)V & TYj tyrctpcp Aeyerat koXXloov Kal pcL^tvv avr)p, Sogat, etvat, ooaKLs ckclvos tj irapd pcyav ftaoaXca7} Trap aXXov tlvcl twv cv tt} Tprclpa) irpcaftcvuw d^t/cero, avpTraaa Se avrT} 7} obcla ov8-77}s,erepa? UTroSeecrrepa. e/c 8t} tolovtcov ycyo-vora clkos arc cis TrdvTa TrpooTOv clvaL. Ta pcv ovv B opayxem ttjs I8cas, <5 </>t'Ae nal rAad/caivoy, 8okcls
P?1, °v°€^a ™v vpo ™v cv ov8cvl mo^^KevaL1-€L de 8t) kcll npos aarfpocrvvTjv Kal rrpos rdXXa /cara tovtov8c Xoyov LKavcvs 7rc<j)VKas, paKapLov uc, d^ CyOJ, O) (f)iXe XapptST}, pT}77]p €TLK7€V. €%€l d ovv OV7OJS. cl pcv aoc 7)87] irdpccrnv, d>s Xcyci Kpmccs ode, aat^poavvT}, Kal cl ardx/>pa)v iKavcus, aOb ^€L °^r€ ™v ^^6^8os O^7C
TOJP ApapL^os TOV ^rrcppopcov C7ra)8d>v, aAA’ avrd Com av^dT? 8o7cov clt} 70 7xjs kc^oXt}s (jiappaKov
CL d C7L 7OV7O)V C1Tl8g7]S CLVaL 80KCLS, CTTaOTCOV
, tt}s^ tov </>appaKov 8oo"ca>s- avTos ovv poL CL7TC, 7TO7CPOV dpoXoyCLS TU)8c Kal (/)7}S LKOVOiS T}8t} KaL aco<ppoavv7}s pctc^clv 7} cv8ct]s ctvai;
AvcpvdpLa,aas ofiv 6 X.appt87}s Trpd)7ov pev ctl KaXXicvv c^avT}' Kal yap to ala%vv77}Xov avTov ttj rjXcKLa CTrpcjjcv- crrcLTa Kal ovk dycvvcos drrcKptvaTO' CL7TC yap OTL OV pa8LOV CLT} CV TCP ITapoVTL ovd' opoXoycLV OVTC Jgdpvcp dvac tol cpajTatpeva. cav D pev yap, tj 8" os, py <f>a) clvaL adx^poov, apa pcv aTOTTov avTov Kad" cavTov to lavra Xcyciv, apa 8e KaL KpLTLav t6v8c ^cv8t} ^l8c^(v Kal dXXovs ttoAAovs, OLS doKU) clvaL aaxffpcov, dos o tovtov ___________1 bMpe/fyctw Madvig ; v7rfp/3e/9X^^ai mss.
* A fabulous heJ° °f th,e flr north’ to whom oracles and charms were ascribed by the Greeks ; cf. Herodotus, iv. 36.
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your uncle, it is said that no one in all the continent was considered to be his superior in beauty or stature, whenever he came as envoy to the great king or anyone else in Asia, and his house as a whole is no whit inferior to the other. Sprung from such people, it is to be supposed that you would be first in all things. And indeed, as regards your visible form, dear son of Glaucon, I consider that nowhere have you fallen behind any of your ancestors. But if your nature is really rich in temperance and those other things, as our friend here says, blessed is the son, dear Charmides, I exclaimed, that your mother has borne in you ! However, the case stands thus: if you already possess temperance, as Critias here declares, and you are sufficiently temperate, then you never had any need of the charms of Zalmoxis or of Abaris the Hyperborean,1 and might well be given at once the remedy for the head; but if you prove to be still lacking that virtue, we must apply the charm before the remedy. So tell me yourself whether you agree with our friend, and can say that you are already sufficiently provided with temperance, or are deficient in it ?
At this Charmides blushed and, for one thing, looked more beautiful then ever, for his modesty became his years ; and then, too, he answered most ingenuously, saying it was no easy matter at the moment either to admit or to deny the words of the question. For if, he went on, I say I am not temperate, not only is it a strange thing to say against oneself, but I shall at the same time be taxing with untruth both Critias and many others who consider me to be temperate, as he gives out; while
25
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acrK€TrTa>s ct
<l>tXop, eOeXoo
Aoyoff* cav 8 av Kal epavrbv erracvto, ccrcvs etraydes (faavetTaf a>crre ovk cya> o n croc a,7ro~ Kpcvcopac.
Kat eyaj cIttov on pot etKOTa efrawr] Aeyetv, <3 Xap^tt8^. /cat pot, Sokgi,, yjp 8 cyd), KotvYj av ecvac crKeTrreop, ewe KCKTYjaat ecre pYj o nwOdvopac, Iva E /z.T]T€ erv avayKafry Xeyetv a pY] ftovXet, p^T av eyaj t tyjp LarpLKTjv Tpeirajpac. el ovv croc ctkottclv pera crow el 8e prp eav.
AAAa TravTcov paXccrTa, ecfyrj, <l>cXov' (jocttc tovtov ye eve Ka, ottq awrbs o’let fteXnop1 crKeifraodac, ravr-rj crKOTret.
T'fjbe tocvvv, etfrqv eyu>, boKei pot fleXncrTYj et~ vat Y] oKei/as irepl avrov. brjXov yap on, et croc 159 Trapean aax^poavv^, eyecs tc rrepl avr^s 8o^d^etv. dvdyKT]^ yap irov evovaav avrr/v, etTrep eveanv, acodycnv^ rtra Trapeyetv, e^ rjs 8o^a av rt? (rot rrepl aVTTj^ CLT], O TC CCTTC Kac O7TOCOV Tt YJ (TCt)(f)poO"VVYj ‘ Yj ovk olet;
ILycoye, e^>Y], olpac.
Ovkovv tovto ye, e<^Y]v, o o’let, eTrecbyprep eXXrjvt-^etv CTnaraaat, Kav eurrots b^rrov avrb d n croc (^alverat.
’'Icrcos, ed)Tp
, , ™cvvv roirdcratpep ecre croc evearev elre pYp el-rre, rjv 8’ eyd>, n <f>Y]s ecpac crco(f>pocrvPY]v Kari ty]v oy}p bdgav.
B Kat os1 to pev TTparrov djKvet tc Kal ov navv Y]6&Xev dnoKplvaaOac■ enetTa pePTOL etTrep on oi boKoc'Crax/ypoavPY] etvac to Kocrpuos irdvTa irpaTTecv Kal Yjavyrj, ep tc Tais oboes ^abt^etv Kal bca-
1 P^Xtlov Heindorf: fteXrlu mss.
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if, on the other hand, I say I am, and praise myself, it will probably be found distasteful; so that I cannot see what answer I am to give you.
Then I said : Your answer is a natural one, in my opinion, Charmides ; and I think, I went on, that we must join in inquiring whether you possess the thing I am asking after, or not, in order that neither you may be forced to say what you do not wish, nor I on my part may recklessly try my hand at medicine. So if it is agreeable to you, I am ready to inquire with you ; but, if it is not, to let it alone.
Why, nothing, he said, could be more agreeable to me : so far as that goes, therefore, inquire in whatever way you think we had better proceed.
Then this is the way, I said, in which I consider that our inquiry into this matter had best be conducted. Now, it is clear that, if you have temperance with you, you can hold an opinion about it. For being in you, I presume it must, in that case, afford some perception from which you can form some opinion of what temperance is, and what kind of thing it is : do you not think so ?
I do, he replied.
And since you understand the Greek tongue, I said, you can tell me, I suppose, your view of this particular thought of yours ?
I daresay, he said.
Then in order that we may make a guess whether it is in you or not, tell me, I said, what you say of temperance according to your opinion.
He at first hung back, and was not at all willing to answer : but presently he said that, to his mind, temperance was doing everything orderly and quietly—walking in the streets, talking, and doing
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XeyeadaL, Kal Ta dAAa irdvra djcravrcos ttoiciv Kal fXOL 8oK€L, CTvXX'r]/33'r]V ^(TVyLOTYjS Tl$ CLVaL O eparras.
tA/j’ ow, rp> 3’ eyd), ev Xeyecs ; </>acd ye tol, <5 Xap/ziSi;, rovs* Y]orvxLov$ crdx/tpovas civai- tSai/zev 3t) cl tl Xeyovcav. eirre yap p,OL, ov rdiv KaXatv C pevTOL 7) aaxfipoo'WTj €(ttl;
II aw ye, e<f)Yj.
Horepov ovv KaXXcarov ev ypapparcarov rd opoca ypdp,p,ara ypd(/>eLv Tayv Y) ^avy-rj;
Ta^v.
Ti 3’ dvayvyvdjVKew; Tayecos Y] ftpaSeais;
Tayems.
Kai p,ev 3-rj Kal to KL0api^ei,v Tayea)? Kal to TraXaceLv o^ecos itoXv KaXXcov tov iqwyt) tc /cat ppaoecos;
Nai'.
Ti 3e TrvKTcvew tc Kal TrayKpaTLa^eLv; ovy cucravra)?;
Ilapu ye.
0eip 3e /cai aAAea^ai Kal rd tov €fd)p>aTO$ I) airavTa epya, ov Ta p,ev o£ea>s Kal Tayv ycyvo-p.evajoy KaXov cotl, Ta 8e [^paBea]1 pudycs tc Kac rjcvyca tov alcrypov;
Oaiverat.
^Oaiperai apa rjpiv, e<f>rjv eyco, Kara ye to oujpa ov to r]avxiov,^dXXd to TaycaTov Kal dgwraTov /cdAAicrrop ov. rj yap;
Haw ye.
H 3e ye aax^pocrvvT] KaXov tl rjv;
Nat.
1 ppaB^a seel. Heindorf.
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everything else of that kind ; and in a word, he said, I think the thing about which you ask may be called quietness.
Well, I said, are you right there ? They do say, you know, Charmides, that quiet people are temperate : so let us see if there is anything in what they say. Tell me, is not temperance, however, among the honourable things ?
To be sure, he said.
Well, which is most honourable at the writingmaster’s, to write the same sort of letters quickly or quietly ?
Quickly.
And in reading, to do it quickly or slowly ? Quickly.
And so, in the same way, to play the lyre quickly, or to wrestle nimbly, is far more honourable than
to do it quietly and slowly ? Yes.
And what of boxing, alone or combined with wrestling ? Is it not the same there too ?
To be sure.
And in running and leaping and all activities of the body, are not nimble and quick movements accounted honourable, while sluggish and quiet ones are deemed disgraceful ?
Apparently.
So we find, I said, that in the body, at least, it is not quietness, but the greatest quickness and nimbleness that is most honourable, do we not ?
Certainly.
And temperance was an honourable thing ?
Yes.
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160
Ou tolvw Ka/rd ye to crujpba t] t)(jv)(l6t'Y]S' dv aAA T) TaxvTTjS aax^povGaTGpov g’It), gttgiSt] koAov tJ aax/ipoavvT).
’'"EoLK€V} G(f)7].
Tt 8e;	3’ Gyd), gvpaBla KaXXcov t/ &u<jp>aOLa;
}£v[zd9ta.
’'Eort 8e y , et/yrjv, 7] pev Gvpadla Taxless (JbavOd-vgw, 7] 8e Bvapadia Tjavxfj Kai ftpa2>G(v$;
Nat.
AtSaaKetv 8e dXXov ov Tax^cos KaXXbOV Kal a</>63pa p,aXXov t) ^crvxfj re Kal ySpaSeco?;
Nat.
Tt 8e; dvapbbpbvpaKGaOab Kal pLepwijcrdaL Tjo-vxy tg Kat fl ped) sens KaAAtov a(f)68pa Kal Ta^eaJS’/ lELcfzoSp*, €$7], Kal raxeojs’.
'H 3’ ayxwoca ou^t o£vtt)s tls cart r^s* dAA’ ovyl Tjavxba;
3AX7]07).
Ovkow Kat to cruvbcvab ra Xeyopbeva, Kal gv ypapiManarov Kal Kifiapixrrov Kal aXXoOc rravraxov, ovx 105 ^ovxacrara aAA’ co? Taytord eort KaAAcoTa;
Nat'.'
AAAa p,7)v GV yG rais ^TT^aGcn, ttjs i/jvxfjs Kal T(p ^ovAcvGadai ovx ° d](jvxbd)TaTos * d)$ eyd) otpac, Kac p,oyLS flovXevopGvos tg Kal dvGvplcxKCov GTralvov Sokgl a£bo$ Gbvac, aAA o pQcrrd tg Kal Ta^toTa TOVTO Bpcvv.
"Eo-Tt ravra, e^.
Ovkovv TravTa, 7]v 8 zyd), ct> Xapp,t87], YjpCiv Kal Ta TTGpb TTjV ljjVX7]V Kac TO. TTGpl TO odtyZa, TO, TOV
1 ■f)<njxiura.T0$ Cobet: 7]a-vx(iTa.ro$ mss.
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Then in the body, at least, it is not quietness but quickness that will be the more temperate things since temperance is honourable.
So it seems, he said.
Well now, I went on ; in learning, is facility the more honourable, or difficulty ?
Facility.
And facility in learning, I said, is learning quickly, and difficulty in learning is learning quietly and slowly ?
Yes.
And is it not more honourable to teach another quickly and forcibly, rather than quietly and slowly ?
Yes.
Well now, is it more honourable to be reminded and to remember quietly and slowly, or forcibly and quickly ?
Forcibly, he replied, and quickly.
And is not readiness of mind a, sort of nimbleness of the soul, not a quietness ?
True.
And to apprehend what is said, whether at the writing-master’s or the lyre-master’s or anywhere else, not as quietly as possible, but as quickly, is most honourable ?
Yes.
Well, and in the searchings of the soul, and in deliberation, it is not the quietest person, I imagine, or he who deliberates and discovers with difficulty, that is held worthy of praise, but he who does this most easily and quickly.
That is so, he said.
Then in all, I said, Charmides, that concerns either our soul or our body, actions of quickness and
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Ta^ovs Te Kac ryjs o£vtt]tos KaXXcco ^atperat 7j to. rrjs ftpaBvTTjTOs re teal tigvvlotxitos;
Kcv8weVeL, €<f>7).
,^yKe aPa TJGyxLor'rjs tl$ tj uco<f>poavv7j av eLT), ovS yav^LO^ o acoc/)pcov filos, ck ye tovtov tov Xoyov, e7Tet,8rj KaXov avTov 8cl ecvac crco^pova ovTa. 0 Byotv yap ra erepa, tj ovBapov 7jp,LV Tj irdw ttov oAtya^ov at TjavyLOL ttpayees ev rep fllcp KaXXlovs e^avrjaav^7] at aye tat re Kal layypal. el 8’ ovv, co (faXe, otl jUaAtcrra p/rjBev eXaTTOVg at Yjav^LOL tcop tjcfaoBpcoy Te KaL Tayeccov Trpdgecov Tvyydvovcn KaXXcovs ovaai, ov8e TavTTj aco</)poavvTj av elrj paXXov tl to ycrvxfj npaTTeLv p to acf)68pa tc KaL Ta^ecos, ovtc ev fia8L<TjjLcp ovtc ev Xe^eL ovtc aXX.o0L' ov8ap>ov, ovBe o YicrvyLos ftlos [/coa/xto?]1 rou lyq rjav^Lov acocfipovecTTepos av elrj, erreLBr) D ey Tcp Xoycp tcov KaXcov tl ppav rj croocfipocrvvT]
VTTeTeOp, KaXa 8e ovy tjttov Ta Ta^ea tcov tjcv^lcov TtecfjavTaL.
Qp9u)$ p,OL 8oK€L$} €<^17, co ^iCOKpaTe?, elprjKevaL.
IlaAtp tolvuv, rjv 8 eyco} cb y^ap/alBr/, p,aXXov Trpoaexcov tov yovv Kal els aeavTOv e^Xe^as,2 evvoTjcras oitolov Ttva ae ttolcI rj crcoc/>poo"uvY] Ttapovaa KaL iroca tls ovaa tolovtov direpydl^oLTO av, TravTa TavTa avXXoyLcrapevos CLTre ev Kal avBpeLcos, tl aoi cfaaLveTaL etvat.
L Kat Oy eiTLCxxcov KaL Travv avBpLKcos Trpos eavTov 8tacrKei/jap,evos> Aokcl tolvvv pLOL, ftyr], alcrxvvecrOai TroLeiv rj acocf>po(Tvv7] Kal alcF)(yvTY]Xov tov dvdpeoTrov, KaL eLvat oirep at3d>ff 7] occocfipoavvT).
1 K6<rfj.Los seel. Heindorf.
inpx^at Burnet: u.irep.pXipai, airopX^as »ss.
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nimbleness are found to be more honourable than those of slowness and quietness ?
It looks like it, he said.
So temperance cannot be a sort of quietness, nor can the temperate life be quiet, by this argument at least; since, being temperate, it must be honourable. For we have these two alternatives : either in no cases, or I should think in very few, can we find that the quiet actions in life are more honourable than the quick and vigorous ones ; or at all events, my friend, if of the more honourable actions there are absolutely as many quiet ones as forcible and quick, not even so will temperance be acting quietly any more than acting forcibly and quickly, either in walking or in talking or in any other sphere ; nor will the quiet life be more temperate than the unquiet ; since in our argument we assumed that temperance is an honourable thing, and have found that quick things are just as honourable as quiet things.
Your statement, he said, Socrates, seems to me to be correct.
Once more then, I went on, Charmides, attend more closely and look into yourself; reflect on the quality that is given you by the presence of temperance, and what quality it must have to work this effect on you. Take stock of all this and tell me, like a good, brave fellow, what it appears to you to be.
He paused a little, and after a quite manly effort of self-examination : Well, I think, he said, that temperance makes men ashamed or bashful, and that temperance is the same as modesty.
S3
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Etra, rjv 8* eytv, ov KaXdv dprb dpoXdyebs rr]v ococ^poo’vv'pv etvat;
flaw y’, et/>Y).
Ovkovv Kal dyadol dvdpes Ob crdxfrpoves;
Nat.
’ Ap’ ofiv dv €t7? dyaddv, o per] dyaOovs avrepyd^erab; Ov 8777a.
Ov pdvov ovv apa KaXdv, aAAa /cat ayaddv eerrbv. 161 "Epotye 8ok€c.
Tt ovv;	8’ eya>‘ 'Op-rjpcp ov rrborrevebs KaXcos
Aeyetv, Xeyovrb orb
aldcos 8’ ovk dyaOrj Keypr/pevo) avdpl rrapetvat;
’'Eycvy’, €<£17.
Eartv apa, cv? do b Kev, al8d)$ ovk dyaddv Kal dyaddv.
Oatverat.
Tiaxfipocrvv'q 8e ye dyaddv, ebTrep dyaOovs iroLec ofc dv Trap?], KaKovs 8e p,^.
’AAAa prjv ovro) ye 8ok€l poi eyew, d)$ erv Xeyets.
Ovk apa aay^pouvvr] dv ecrj al8d)$} e’bTrep rd pev B dyaddv rvyydveb dv, at’Scos- 8e GaAl1 ovdev aaXXov z	'	r
ayavov t] Kab KaKOV.
’AAA’ epobye doK€b, & ^coKpares, tovto pev dpQ&s XeyeaOab- rode 8e OKetpab Tt crot 8o/cet etvat Trepl uo)t/)poavv7]s. aprt yap dvepv'padrjv o 7]3t] rov 'pKovcra Xeyovros, orb aoo^poavvr] dv evr] ro ra eavrov rparrebv. aKorreb ovv rovro et opddos vol doK€b Xeyebv d Xeyoov.
Kat eyd), ‘Q. pcape, €(/>tjv, Kpbrlov rovSe aKr^Koas C avrd 7) dXXov rov rcov crotfidov.
1 p.i) seel. Ast.
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Well now, I asked, did you not admit a moment ago that temperance is honourable ?
Certainly I did, he said.
And temperate men are also good ?
Yes.
Well, can that be good which does not produce good men ?
No, indeed.
And we conclude that it is not only honourable, but good also.
I think so.
Well then, I said, are you not convinced that Homer 1 is right in saying—
Modesty, no good mate for a needy man ?
I am, he said.
Then it would seem that modesty is not good, and good.
Apparently.
But temperance is good, if its presence makes men good, and not bad.
It certainly seems to me to be as you say.
So temperance cannot be modesty, if it is in fact good, while modesty is no more good than evil.
Why, I think, he said, Socrates, that is correctly stated ; but there is another view of temperance on which I would like to have your opinion. I remembered just now what I once heard someone say, that temperance might be doing one’s own business. I ask you, then, do you think he is right in saying this ?
You rascal, I said, you have heard it from Critias here, or some other of our wise men !
1 Od. xvii. 347.
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*Eoik€V, ttyy d Kpcrlas, dXXov‘ ov yap Sy epov ye.
*AAAd rt SLacf>epei, y 3’ d$, 6 XapptSys, at 2jU>Kpg/r€$, orov rjKovcia;
OvSev, yv S’ eydr irdvTais yap ov tovto aKeTtreov, dans avTO e/frer, dAAa irdrepov dXydes XeyeraL y ov.
Nw opddos Xeyeis, y S’ os.
~Ny hia, yv 8’ eydr dXX’ el Kal evpyaopev avrd OTty ye eyeL, Oavpd&Lp’ dv alvlypan yap tlvl eOLKCV.
"On Sy tl ye; efty.
"On ovSyirov, yv S’ eyed, J rd pypara e^Qeygaro, D Tavry Kal evdec d Xe'ycov aaxfipoavvyv elvaL to rd avTOV TTpaTTecv. y av ovSev yyy TrpaTTCLv tov ypappaTLaryv, otov ypd^y y dvayLyvcoaKy;
"Eycoye, yyovpaL pev ovv, et^>y.
Aokcl odv aoL to avTov ovopa povov ypd^eiv 6 ypappanaTys Kal dvayLyvcdaKeiv, y vpas rovs TracSas ScSaaKecv, y ovSev yTTOv Ta tcov eyOpdov eypd^ere y Ta vpeTepa Kal Ta twv c^lXcov dvopaTa;
OvSev JjTTOV.
TH ovv eTToXvirpaypovevre Kal ovk eaa)t/>poveLTe Etovto Spcovres;
OvSapoos.
^Kat pyv ov Ta vpeTepa ye avTtov CTTpaTTCTe, €L7T€p TO ypd<f>€LV TTpaTTccv tl eaTL Kal to dvayLyvco-aKeLv.
’AAAd p/rjv eanv.
ipzi'^'yap to lacrOcu^ co ^TciLpe^ koI to ockoSo/ulgw Kat TO V$aLV€LV Kal TO TjTCVLOW	OTLOVV T00V
TE^Tjs^ Epyaxv aTTEpya^Ecrdac TTpaTTEW Biprov tI EOT bV.
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Seemingly, said Critias, from some other; for indeed he did not from me.
But what does it matter, Socrates, said Charmides, from whom I heard it ?
Not at all, I replied; for in any case we have not to consider who said it, but whether it is a true saying or no.
Now you speak rightly, he said.
Yes, on my word, I said : but I shall be surprised if we can find out how it stands ; for it looks like a kind of riddle.
Why so ? he asked.
Because, I replied, presumably the speaker of the words “ temperance is doing one’s own business ** did not mean them quite as he spoke them. Or do you consider that the scribe does nothing when he writes or reads ?
I rather consider that he does something, he replied.
And does the scribe, in your opinion, write and read his own name only, and teach you boys to do the same with yours ? Or did you write your enemies.’ names just as much as your own and your friends’ ?
Just as much.
Well, were you meddlesome or intemperate in doing this ?
Not at all.
And you know you were not doing your own business, if writing and reading are doing something.
Why, so they are.
And indeed medical work, my good friend, and building and weaving and producing anything whatever that is the work of any art, I presume is doing something.
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TIdvv ye.
Tt ovv; T[V 8’ eyed, 8okcc av croc irdXcs cv ockcc-crOac vivo tovtov tov vopov tov kcXcvovtos to eavTov cpdrcov CKaorov v^acvccv real rrXvvccv, Kal vrrod^paTa OKVTOTopcw, Kal X^kvOov Kal crrXey-162 yc8a Kal TaXXa irdvTa Kara tov avrov Xoyov, tcov pcv aXXoTplcov pr] arrTccrOac, rd 8e cavTov CKaorov epyd^codac tc Kal TTpdrTccv;
Ovk epoeye 8okcc, -rj 3* ds.
A.XXa pcvToc, efrqv eyed, acocf)p6v(os ye ocKovaa cd av ockocto.
nd)? 8s ovk; d</>7].
Ovk apa, rjv 8’ eyed, to -rd TocavTa tc Kal ovtco rd avTov irpaTTecv arax^poervvY] av e’erp
Ov (/xaverac.
T T	c	t/	v	5 \
ncvcTTCTo apa, cos cockcv, orrep apre cyco eAcyov, o Xeycov to Ta avTov TtpaTTeev ococf)pocrvvr)v ccvac" ov yap ttov ovreo ye Tjv €vrflr)S' t) twos tjXlOcov B 'QKoveras tovtI XeyovTos, <3 H.appc8r);
H/ctcrra ye, efrr], eirec toc Kal ttovv cSokcc crowds ecvac.
navro? tocvvv paXXov, dos epol 8okcc, acvcypa avro Trpov^aXev, cos ov ^aXerrov to toc avTov TipaTTecv yvdovac d tc ttotc earev.
’'locos, ^Tp
It OVV av €LT} 7TOTC TO Ta aVTOV TTpaTTCbVJ €t?T6tr;
Ovk otBa f^a At	r/ S’ o$* aXV ter cos* ovBev
kcoXvcl p>7]3€ tov XeyovTa pvrfiev etSevat o tc evoec* 88
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Certainly.
Well then, I went on, do you think a state would be well conducted under a law which enjoined tha* everyone should weave and scour his own coat, ana make his own shoes, and his own flask and scraper,1 and everything else on the same principle of not touching the affairs of others but performing and doing his own for himself ?
I think not, he replied.
But still, I said, a state whose conduct is temperate will be well conducted.
Of course, he said.
Then doing one’s own business in that sense and in that way will not be temperance.
Apparently not.
So that person was riddling, it seems, just as I said a moment ago, when he said that doing one’s own business is temperance. For I take it he was not such a fool as all that: or was it some idiot that you heard saying this, Charmides ?
Far from it, he replied, for indeed he seemed to be very wise.
Then it is perfectly certain, in my opinion, that he propounded it as a riddle, in view of the difficulty of understanding what “ doing one’s own business ” can mean.
I daresay, he said.
Well, what can it mean, this “ doing one’s own business ” ? Can you tell me ?
I do not know, upon my word, he replied : but I daresay it may be that not even he who said it knew
t
1 The flask contained oil for anointing the body before exercise, and the scraper was for scraping it afterwards, or at the bath.
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apa ravTa Xeycov wreyeXa re Kal els tov i^-pbTcav aTre^XeTrev.
^PtTia? ^s pev rjv Kal iraXab aycovbcvv KCLL <pbXoTbptl>S TTpOS T€ TOV Xdpp.lS'ZJV Kal TTpOS TOVS 7TapovTas €^a>v} poybs S’ eavTov ev rep TTpoaOev K<XTe)(Q)v Tore ovy olds tc eyeveTO’ Bokcl yap pob ttclvtos paXXov aXr)0€$ elvab, d eyd> vireXaftov, tov J^pbTbOV GKTjKOevab TOV Xapp/S^V TaVTTJV TT]V dlTO-Kpicriv 7T€pL , Trjs Gco^poGVvqs^ o pev ovv Xap-psLOTjs ftovXopevos pr] gvtos vrceycLV Xoyov aAA’ JJ eKeivov ttjs arroKplcrecvs, vireKbveb avTov eKetvov, evedecKwro d>s e^eXrjXeypevos evq' 6 S’ ovk 'JQVC<7X^TO> Q-XXa poL e8o^ev dpycoOrjvai, avTa> oxyrrep 'TTOL'ryr'rjs V'TTOKpLT'fj KdKOis dbaTbOevTb Ta eavTov ’r^°^VP'a'r<^‘ coot €pPXei[jas avTtp cIttcv, Ovtcos OL€C, co Xapp-iS-)?, €i av prj otoda d tI ttot* evocc os €t/>r] c^cot^poGwqv ebvab to to. eavTov irpaTTCbv, ovSe S^ €K€bVOV Cbdevab ;
, j w PeXTbCTC, etfi'rjv €ya)t KpbTba, tovtov pev oi?o€v * davpaoTov ayvoebv TijXbKovTov ovTa‘ 8e ^LK°S' cbdevab Kal r/XbKbas cvcKa Kal cTTbpeXelas.
ovv ovy^ajpcbs tovt^ ctvab aa)(/)poavv'r]v OTrep °\VT°'%C ^ey€C>^Kal 7rapa8cyr) tov Xoyov, eycuye ttoXv CbV TJObOV p€Ta GOV GKOTTObpr]V} €4t’ dXr]0€S €bT€ pT] TO Xexdev.
AAAa naw avy^topd), c</>y]} Kal irapadexopab.
KaXais’ ye gv toIvvv, rjv S’ eycv, irobcvv. Kal pob Aeye, tj Kab a vvv Stj rrjpa)Tcov eya) avy^copets, tovs ^rlP't'Ovpyovs TrdvTas Trobeiv Tb;
Eycoye.
OVV SoKOVCTl GOb Ta eaVTCOV pOVOV TTObebV 'H /cat rd ro)v dXXajv;
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in the least what he meant. And as he said this he gave a sly laugh and glanced at Critias.
ISTovv Critias for some time had been plainly burning with anxiety to distinguish himself in the eyes of Charmides and the company, and having with difficulty restrained himself heretofore, he now could do so no longer; for I believe that what I had supposed was perfectly true—that Charmides bad heard, this answer about temperance from Critias. And so Charmides, wishing him to make answer instead of himself, sought to stir him up in particular, and. pointed out that he himself had been refuted; but Critias rebelled against it, and seemed to me to have got angry with him, as a poet does with an actor who mishandles his verses on the stage: so he looked hard, at him and said : Do you really suppose, Char-mid.es, that if you do not know what can have been the meaning of the man who said that temperance was doing one’s own business, he did not know either ?
Wiry, my excellent Critias, I said, no wonder if our friend, at his age, cannot understand ; but you, I should think, may be expected to know, in view of your years and your studies. So if you concede that temperance is what he says, and you accept the statement, for my part I would greatly prefer to have you as partner in the inquiry as to whether this saying is true or not.
Well, I quite concede it, he said, and accept it.
That is good, then, I said. Now tell me, do you also concede what I was asking just now—that all craftsmen make something ?
I do.
And do you consider that they make their own things only, or those of others also ?
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163 Kat ra t<Sv aAAajp.
eyo), ov ravrov KaXets to vrobecv
Hiaxfipovovabv ovv ov ra. eavrcbv povov Trobovvres. it yap KcoAveb; eyrj.
Ovdep e/z€ ye, rjv 8* eydr dAA’ bpa pr) ckcovov KaiXveb, os virodepevos aa>(f>poavvT]v etvab to rd eavrov irparrebv evretra ov8ev <f>r)ca KcoXvebv Kal tovs Ta tojv a'AAaiv rrpdrTovras aaxfapovetv.
’Eya> yap irov, rj 8* bs, rov O’ d)poXbyY]Ka, cos ot Ta raw a'AAtor T-parrovres aax/ipovovabv, d] tovs TTOcowras (bpoXoyrjaa;
Et7T€ pov, rjv 8’ Kal to irparrebv;
B Ov pevrob, efrry ov8e ye to epyd£eaf)ab Kal to rrobetv. epaOov yap -rap’ 'HatdSov, ds et/rr], epyov ovoev etmt oveioos^ ob€L ovv avrov, et ra rocavra spy a gkoAcl Kal epyd^eaOat, Kal irpdrTew, ota vvv 8tj av eXeyes, ov8evl av ovecSos <^avac elvac aKvro-ropbovvTb t) rapbyomoXovvTb t) €-tt* ObK^pbaros Kad-T)pbev(p; ovk dbtaOab ye Xpr}, <3 TicoKpares, aAAa Kat C eKetvos, otpbab, TTObrjabv irpd^eos Kal epyaalas dXXo evofbb^e, Kal TrobYjpba pbev ylyveaOab oveb8os evlore, brav p/r] perd rov KaXov ybyvrprab, epyov 8e ov8e~ rrore ov8ev ovebbos* rd yap KaXats re Kal ox^eXlpivs Trobovpeva epya eKaXeb, Kal epyaalas re Kal ttpagebs ras robavras 'rrob'qaebs. <f>dvab 8e ye XPV KaL otKeta pova ra robavra T)yeia6ab avrov, Ta 3e ^Xa^epd rravra aXXorpba' ware Kal <Hoto8ov XPV o’leaOab Kab aXXov, barbs <^p6vbpos, rov rd avrov Ttparrovra rovrov aaxjipova KaXebv.
1 The Greek word Troceip (“make”) can also mean the Same aS irparrei? (“ do ”).
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Those of others also.
And are they temperate in not making their own things only ?
Yes : what reason is there against it ? he said.
None for me, I replied ; but there may be for him who, after assuming that temperance is doing one’s own business, proceeds to say there is no reason against those also who do others’ business being temperate.
And have I, pray, he said, admitted that those who do others’ business are temperate ? Or was my admission of those who make1 things ?
Tell me, I said, do you not call making and doing the same ?
No indeed, he replied, nor working and making the same either : this I learnt from Hesiod,2 who said, “ Work is no reproach.” Now, do you suppose that if he had given the names of working and doing to such works as you were mentioning just now, he would have said there was no reproach in shoe-making or pickle-selling or serving the stews ? It is not to be thought, Socrates ; he rather held, I conceive, that making was different from doing and working, and that while a thing made might be a reproach if it had no connexion with the honourable, work could never be a reproach. For things honourably and usefully made he called works, and such makings he called workings and doings ; and we must suppose that it was only such things as these that he called our proper concerns, but all that was harmful, the concerns of others. So that we must conclude that Hesiod, and anyone else of good sense, calls him temperate who does his own business.
2 Works and Days, 309.
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D O Kptrta, tfv S’ Gy co, Kal ev0v$ apyopevov crov aycdov GpavOavov tov Xoyov, on Ta OLKGLa T€ Kal tci avTov ayaOa KaXoLTjs, Kal tcls tcov dyaOcov TTocrjcrei,^ irpa^GLS' kclo yap TlpodcKov pbvpta tlvol CLKTjKOCt TTGpl OVOpLCLTCOV ^LCLLpOVVTOS. dAA’ Gy Cl) CTOL TtOeodao p,ev tcov dvopdrcov 8l8copll dirt} av /3ovXt) EKaCJTOV' St^AoV 8 g povov GC^d O TL dv cf)GpT]$ TOWOpLa o tl av Xeyrjs. vvv ovv TrdXLv g£ dpyrjs aac^GQTGpov E opLcraL' dpa tt]v tow ayadcov irpagcv r) TTOLTjaLV tj ottcos av AovXgl ovopa^GLv, TavTTjv XeyeLS av aco-(frpoavvTjv GLvaL;
"Eycoyo, €</>?].
Ovk apa acocfrpovGL 6 rd KaKa irpdrTCov, aAA* 6 Ta dyaOd;
Eol 8g, rj 8^ ds, d) PgXtlctg, ovx ovtco 8okgl;
Ea, 7]v 8 eyd)' p,Tj yap ttcd to epLol 8okovv aKOTrcopGV, aXX o av XdyGLs vvv.
AAAa pgvtol Gy coy g, g</>7], tov pvrj dyaOd aAAa KaKa TcoLovvTa ov c^TjpL acocfjpovGLV, tov- 8e ayoL0a aAAa p,7] KaKa acofipovGLv ttjv yap toov dyaOdov TrpcL^Lv aaxf>poavvTjv glvol aat^dos aoL 8LopL^op>aL.
164 Kat ov8Gv~y€ ac locos kcoXvgl dXrjdfj XdyGLV' to8g yG [xgvtol, Tjv 8 zya), 6avp,dd,co, gl aax/jpovovvTas dvdpcoTTovs rjyf] av dyvoGLv otl aco^povovacv.
AAA’ ovy TjyovpaL, e^rj.
OvK oXcyOV TtpOTGpOV, G<f>T]V €yd), GXdyGTO V7TO ^y3	8r]p,Lovpyovs ov8gv kcoXvgl Kal av tol
TU)V dXXcOV TTOLOVVTaS aCO(f>poVGLV;
'EXeyGTO yap, Gcfo- aAAa tl tovto;
OvSev aAAa Aeye gl 8okgl tls ool laTpds, vyca
1 Names here includes any substantive words such as ?rpa£ecs.
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Ah, Critias, I said, you had hardly begun, when I grasped the purport of your speech—that you called one’s proper and one’s own things good, and that the makings of the good you called doings ; for in fact I have heard Prodicus drawing innumerable distinctions between names.1 Well, I will allow you any application of a name that you please ; only make clear to what thing it is that you attach such-and-such a name. So begin now over again, and define more plainly. Do you say that this doing or making, or whatever is the term you prefer, of good things, is temperance ?
I do, he replied.
Then not he who does evil, but he who does good, is temperate ?
And do not you, my excellent friend, he said, think so ?
Leave that aside, I said; for we have not to consider yet what I think, but what you say now.
Well, all the same, I say, he replied, that he who does evil instead of good is not temperate, whereas he who does good instead of evil is temperate : for I give you “the doing of good things is temperance ” as my plain definition.
And there is no reason, I daresay, why your statement should not be right; but still I wonder, I went on, whether you judge that temperate men are ignorant of their temperance.
No, I do not, he said.
A little while ago, I said, were you not saying that there was no reason why craftsmen should not be temperate in making others’ things as well ?
Yes, I was, he said, but -what of it ?
Nothing ; only tell me whether you think that a
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B Ttva ttoicuv, co^eAt/ta /cat eavrcb ttolciv Kai ZKeivco dv Icbro;
“E^aotye.
Ov/covv Ta SeovTa TrpaTTet o ye ravra rrpdrrcov ; Nat.
0 ra Seovra irparTcov ov ooxfipovei;
^iU)<f>pOV€l p€V OVV.
H ovv Kai yiyvcbcrKeiv avayKT] rep larpcb orav re cb</>eXcpcos larai Kal orav pr^; Kal CKaarcp nbv cfypiovpycbv, orav tc peAAiy op^aea^at drrb tov epyov ov dv TTparTT], Kal orav prp
^Ictcos1 ov.
Evtore apa, rp 3’ eyco, cv^eAtpcos- Trpafas p C flXaftepcos o larpos ov yiyvcbuKei eavrbv cos eirpa-^cv‘ KaiToi cocfreXipcos irpagas, ebs 6 orbs Xoyos, crcoc/ipovcos eirpagev t) ov% ovtcos eXeyes;
"JZyarye.
Ovkovv, cos' eoiKcv, cviOTc (jb^eXipois irpdgas irparrei "pev ora)<l)p6va)s Kal aaxfipovei, dyvoei 3* eavrov OTt crcot^povei;
,AAAa tovto p>^v, co 'ZiCOKpares, ovk dv ttotc yevoiro, aAA et tl ov olgl ck tcov eprrpoo'dcv vtt> €[j.ov cop,oXoyY)p,€vcov cis tovto avayKaiov etvai D avp^aivav, eKcdvajv dv tl eycoye piaXXov dvaOeip/rjv, Kal ovk dv aiffxwOeLTjv on p,r] ovyl opdebs c/idvai ciprjKevac, paXXov ttotg o-vy^cop^ua^ dv ayvo-ovvra avrov eavrov avdpcoirov ococftpovebv. oxebbv yap tl eycoye avro tovto c^rjpi etvai ocjo^poovvrjv, to yiyvcbo-Kccv eavrov, Kal ovpi^epopiat rcb ev AeA^ots, avaOevn to toiovtov ypap pa. Kal yap tovto ovtco /zot 3o/cet to ypdppa avaKeiodai, ebs brj rrpouprjcrLs overa tov 6eov tcov eicriovrcov dvrl tov 46
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doctor, in making someone healthy, makes a helpful result both for himself and for the person whom he cures.
Ido.
And he who does this does his duty ?
Yes.
Is not he who does his duty temperate ?
Indeed he is.
Well, and must the doctor know when his medicine will be helpful, and when not ? And must every craftsman know when he is likely to be benefited by the work he does, and when not ?
Probably not.
Then sometimes, I went on, the doctor may have done what is helpful or harmful without knowing the effect of his own action ; and yet, in doing what was helpful, by your statement, he has done temperately. Or did you not state that ?
I did.
Then it would seem that in doing what is helpful he may sometimes do temperately and be temperate, but be ignorant of his own temperance ?
But that, he said, Socrates, could never be : if you think this in any way a necessary inference from my previous admissions, I would rather withdraw some of them, and not be ashamed to say my statements were wrong, than concede at any time that a man who is ignorant of himself is temperate. For I would almost say that this very thing, self-knowledge, is temperance, and I am at one with him who put up the inscription of those words at Delphi. For the purpose of that inscription on the temple, as it seems to me, is to serve as the god’s salutation to those who
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E ^CLLp€? COS’ TOVTOV p>€V OVK OpdoV OVTO$ TOV TTpOOplJ-paTos, tov yacpecv, ovSe Secv tovto 'TTapaKeXevecrdab aXX.7jXob$ aXXa O’ClM^pOVCLV. 0VT0J pb€V §7J 6 0€O$ Trpoaayopeveb tovs GbcrbovTas $1$ to lepdv 8ba</>dpov Tb 7] Ob CLvOpOJITOb, CDS* $bCLVOOVpb€VO$ dv€07]K€V 6 CLVCL0€bSj CO 9 I^Ob 8oK€b* KCLb X^y€b 7TpO$ TOV (l€b CbCTbOVTO, OVK dXXo Tb 7] (T(jO(/)p6v€b, (f)Y]O‘LV. abVbypba-T(v8e(jT€pov 8e $r], cos’ p,avTb$) Aeyer to yap yvduOb cravrov Kab to aaxfxpdveb eoTb pbev TavTov, cos* ra 165 ypa^ara </>7)otb Kab eya>9 rd^a 8* av Tb$ Ob7]0eb7j aXXo €bvab9 o 8tj p,ob SoKovoa iradetv Kal ob rd varepov ypap^paTa avadevTes, to t€ p,7]$€V ayav Kab to eyyvTj rrapa 3 aT7). Kal yap ovTOb crvpb-^ovXtjv a)7]07]o,av €bvab to yvdvOb cravTov, aAA* ov tcov e^abovTcov [eve/cev]* 1 vtto tov 0$ov TTpocrpYjow cd) wa 3^ Kab (uftebs p,7]$ev tjttov ovpbjBovXas' ava0€b€v9 ravra ypdtpavTes dvdOeaav. ov evcKa Xeyco, co IZtoKpaTes, TavTa 7rdvTa9 “ba Ta p>€V €p,TFpOCr0dv (TOb TTblVTa ad>b7]UL*
bows y&p Tb crv cAey^s* Trepb avTcov opOdT€pov9 toxas’ 8 eT^} craves 8* ouSev vravv rjv cov eAeyo/zep* vvv 3’ cfleAco tovtov croc 8l86vo.l Aoyov, et p,r/ ojjioXo'ycL^ ffco<f>poo^vvTjv clvcll to 'yiyvcvcrKGLv CLVTOV € aVTOV.
s AAA^j yv 3 cycit, co KpLTca, ov p>ev cos <f>do'KovTos €p,ov^etSevat, Ttepc cov epcoTco, Trpooc/ieprj Trpos Kac eav 3t^ ^ovXcopai, opcoAoy'^o'ovTos oofi’ to 3*
1	^pcksv seel. Cobet.
2 QfioXoy^oPTis crot Heusde: o/MXoyfcavTbs aov mss.
1 Throughout this passage there is allusion to the thought or wisdom implied in trw^pore?p, and here Critias seeks to identify ^pbvei (“ think well,’’ “ be wise ”) with yvudi (“ know,” understand ”) in the inscription yvGiOi <ravr6v at Delphi.
8yj ovv
TOO €C
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enter it, instead of “ Hail ! ”—this is a wrong form of greeting, and they should rather exhort one another with the words, “ Be temperate I ” And thus the god addresses those who are entering his temple in a mode which differs from that of men ; such was the intention of the dedicator of the inscription in putting it up, I believe ; and that he says to each man who enters, in reality, “ Be temperate ! ” But he says it in a rather riddling fashion, as a prophet would ; for “ Know thyself! ” and “ Be temperate ! ” are the same, as the inscription 1 and I declare, though one is likely enough to think them different—an error into which I consider the dedicators of the later inscriptions fell when they put up “ Nothing overmuch ” 2 and “ A pledge, and thereupon perdition.” 3 For they supposed that “ Know thyself! ” was a piece of advice, and not the god’s salutation of those who were entering ; and so, in order that their dedications too might equally give pieces of useful advice, they wrote these words and dedicated them. Now my object in saying all this, Socrates, is to abandon to you all the previous argument—for, though perhaps it was you who were more in the right, or perhaps it was I, yet nothing at all certain emerged from our statements—and to proceed instead to satisfy you of this truth, if you do not admit it, that temperance is knowing oneself.
Why, Critias, I said, you treat me as though I professed to know the things on which I ask questions, and needed only the will to agree with you. But the
2	&yav appears first in Theognis, 335.
3	’£771701 ir&pa. 8’ &tij, an old saying on the rashness of giving a pledge, is quoted in a fragment of Cratinus, the elder rival of Aristophanes. Cf. Proverbs xi. 15—“He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it.”
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oi>x ovrcos aAAa £t}tco yap perd aov act to rrponOepevov 8ia to yr/ avros elSevat,' aKei/fdpevo^ C OVV €0eAa> eiTTeiV €LT€ OpoXoyU) €IT€ /Z??. aAA enlaxes doos dv aKeif/copai.
V f Q f T *
2u/CO7T€t OY), Y] 0	O$\
Kai yap, tfv 8* eya>, aKornd. el yap St) yi-yvcoaKeiv ye rl eerrtv tj crcofipocrvvY], SrjXov on evnomqiiT] ns dv eiy Kal nvos* 1/ ov;
*Eoriy, €<^77, eavrov ye.
Ovkovv Kal larpiKTy ecfav, emartfpT] earl rov vyteivov;
flaw ye.
Ei rolvvv pe, e</>7]v, epoio ov, larpiKTj vyieuvov eTTiar'pprj ovaa rl rjyiv XPV^P'7) *aT'L KaL
D ^€Tac, euTTOLp? av orc ov crpiKpav ux/ieXeLav' rrjv yap vyceiav KaXov T]pLV epyov airepyd^eraL, el aTro^exi) tovto.
’AiroSexopca.
Kai el rolvvv pe epoio r^v olKo^opLK^v, cttl-urrjpYjv overav rov olKoZopecv, rl (f>7]pi epyov drr-epyd^eo’OaL, elrroLp^ dv on, olktjo€i^‘ doaavreos 8e Kai ruiv aXXcov rexvaiv. XPV °^v Kcu vrrep rrjs aai^poavvrjs, erreibr] (fys avrrjv eavrov eTTtor'qprjv etvai, exeiv elneiv epcorrjOevra, co ¥Lpirla, u<o</>po-owt], emartfpr] overa eavrov, rl KaXov r/piv epyov E aTrepyd^erai Kal dgiov rov dvdparo?; 161 odv, elire.
AAA’, co YiCOKpares, ttyr], ovk dp0a>$ {pyreis. ov yap opoia avry 7re<f>vK€ Tais aAAats eTTiarijpai^, ov8e ye al aAAai aAAais* av 8’ cos opolcov ovacov ttolt) r-rjv ^ijTTjaiv. cttcI Xeye poi, ec/rry rrjs Xoyi-ariKrjs rexyyjs r] rrjs yecoperpiK'fjs rl eari roiovrov epyov otov oIkIoi olKobopiKrjs t] lydnov vtbavriKTis 5Q
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fact of the matter is rather that I join you in the inquiry, each time that a proposition is made, because I myself do not know ; I wish therefore to consider first, before I tell you whether I agree or not. Now, give me a moment to consider.
Consider then, he said.
Yes, and I am considering, I said. For if temperance is knowing anything, obviously it must be a kind of science, and a science of something, must it not ?
It is, he replied, and of self.
And medicine, I said, is a science of health ?
Certainly.
Then if you should ask me, I said, wherein medicine, as a science of health is useful to us, and what it produces, I should say it is of very great benefit, since it produces health; an excellent result, if you allow so much.
I allow it.
And so, if you should ask me what result I take to be produced by building, as the builder’s science, I should say houses ; and it would be the same with the other arts. Now it is for you, in your turn, to find an answer to a question regarding temperance— since you say it is a science of self, Critias—and to tell me what excellent result it produces for us, as science of self, and what it does that is worthy of its name. Come now, tell me.
But, Socrates, he said, you are not inquiring rightly. For in its nature it is not like the other sciences, any more than any of them is like any other ; whereas you are making your inquiry as though they were alike. For tell me, he said, what result is there of the arts of reckoning and geometry, in the way that a house is of building, or a coat of
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r) aXXa Tocavra epya, <£ TroAAa av tis e^oi ttoXXcvv 166t€^p 8e#u; fyei? o$v poL Kal at) rovW tolovtov rt epyov Seigat; aAA’ ovX egeis.
„ Kai eyw elrrov otl ^AX^Orj Xeyei<r aAAa ro'8e aoi ^Xo) Seigai, two? eanv &7riaT'qpT) CKaaTT] tovtcov ™v emar^paiv, o TvyXdvec Sv aAAo aSrrjs t^ €7TLOTTjp^' OLOV T] XoyiQTLKTj eOTL 7TOV TOV dpTLOV Kac TOV 7T€pCTTOV, TrX^OVS OTTOIS €*« TtpOS aVTOL Kac irpos aXXrjXa' tj yap;
Haw ye, e^y.
Q)vkovv eTepov ovtos tov TreputTov Kal dpTtov avT-fjs ttjs XoyiKFTLKris;
n<£)$- 3’ ov;
B Kat pry av 77 o-rari^ tov ftapvTepov Kal kov</>o-repov aradpov Iotlv [ototck^ ^Tepov 8e' e’ari tX papv tc Kai, Kov<f>ov Trjs trTaTiKfjs avTrjs. avy-X<*)pfas;
"Eycuye.
Aeye St], Kal tj aco^poavvT] tlvos earlv eirurrTjpTj, o Tvyyaveu eTepov ov avTTj? tt}? aajt^poavvrjs;
Tovto earcv eKecvo, e^rj, <5 ^KpaTe?- en avTO 7]K€l$ epevvcvv, otcv 8ta</>epeL iraacov tcov eTTLOTTjpcov Tj aoj^poavvr]’ av 8e dpoLOTTjTa Tiva tyreis avTTjs dXXais. to 8’ ovk eariv ovtcds, aAA’ al pev aAAat ndaat, dXXov elalv eTTiur^pai, eavTcvv 8* ov, T) 8e povT) t&v Te aXXcov eTTLOT'qpatv eTnarripY] earl Kal avTTj eavTTjs. Kal TavTa ae ttoXXov 8ec A€At)-devai, dXXa ydp, otpai, 8 apn odK e^ada Troiecv,
1
era.riK'fj seel. Heindorf.
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weaving, or other products of the sort that one might point to in various arts ? Well, can you, for your part, point to any such product in those two cases ? You cannot.
To this I replied : What you say is true ; but I can point out to you what is the peculiar subject of each of these sciences, distinct in each case from the science itself. Thus reckoning, I suppose, is concerned with the even and the odd in their numerical relations to themselves and to one another, is it not ?
Certainly, he said.
And you grant that the odd and -the even are different from the actual art of reckoning ?
Of course.
And once more, weighing is concerned with the heavier and the lighter weight; but the heavy and the light are different from the actual art of weighing: you agree ?
I do.
Then tell me, what is that of which temperance is the science, differing from temperance itself ?
There you are, Socrates, he said : you push your investigation up to the real question at issue—in what temperance differs from all the other sciences— but you then proceed to seek some resemblance between it and them ; whereas there is no such thing, for while all the rest of the sciences have something other than themselves as their subject, this one alone is a science of the other sciences and of its own self. And of this you are far from being unconscious, since in fact, as I believe, you are doing the very thing you denied you were doing just now : for you are attempt-
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tovto	€fj.€ yap err ^Lp dis eXeyxew, ideas
TrcpL ov o Aoyas' iO’TLV.
Oloyt S’ eycu, jroieis rjyovpevos, ci on pLaXcoTa ore cAeyxaj^dXXov twos cvcKa eXeyxew 7) o&rrep D €P€/ca Kav €p.avrov ^epevv^v tI Xeyaj, <j>ofiov-l^vos ^ TTOTiXdOai otopievos p& n et’SAm, tiScos
, p,y. Kai vvv St) ow eyooy^ tovto tto^v, wXoyov aKoirdw pdXcara pdev ^avrov ZvtKa, toots , S^ Kat rdh> dXXatv tTuriySeaw rj ov kowov ottt ayadov etvai oXi86v tl rraaw dvdpdiTrois, ytyveadai Karatpaves cKaarov tcov ovtcuv ottt) evet;
Kai pdXa, 8’ 8fj €'y£oye>
Qappa,^ toLvvv, fjy 8’ ^<6, <J ^a^ce, d-n-oKp^-fKvosro epwr^pemv Snp aoi <j>alver<u., la Xaipelv, E K^T‘as' ear'^ ^WKparps 6 eXeyx6p.tVos-aXX avrcp^ Trpoar^xojv tov vovv ra> Xoycp aKOTrei1 OTTTj TTOTC €K^O€Tai eXcyXOpbCVOS.
AAAa, ecfxT), TTOLTjua) OVTOJ' 8okcis yap aoi L^rpta Aeyew.
Acye tolvw, S’ eyw, Trcpt ttjs aoj^poavv-ns ttujs Xeyeis;
*
on novT) to>v dXXcov
167
Aeyco Tolvvv, S’ os, <_ f________________; WVWk
waTwatv adT^ t€ avTys Kai '^v
CTTLarrjp.adv eTrcarrjp.'q.
Ovkovv, T)v S* eyd), Kal dv€7ricrT7]fj,ocrvvr]s €ttl~ OT->2^41) av €17), €L7T€p Kal €TTLCrT7)p,7]S j
Ilapu ye, €(f>7).
*0 dpa crd^paxv p.6vos avros t€ covtov yvdaeTai <tk6tcl Heindorf: (TKiireiv, ffKoiretv mss.
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ing to refute me, without troubling to follow the subj ect of our discussion.
How can you think, I said, if my main effort is to refute you, that I do it with any other motive than that which would impel me to investigate the meaning of my own words—from a fear of carelessly supposing, at any moment, that I knew something while I knew it not ? And so it is now : that is what I am doing, I tell you. I am examining the argument mainly for my own sake, but also, perhaps, for that of my other intimates. Or do you not think it is for the common good, almost, of all men, that the truth about everything there is should be discovered ?
Yes indeed, he replied, I do, Socrates.
Then take heart, I said, my admirable friend, and answer the question put to you as you deem the case to be, without caring a jot whether it is Critias or Socrates who is being refuted : give the argument itself your attention, and observe what will become of it under the test of refutation.
Well, he said, I will do so ; for I think there is a good deal in what you say.
Then tell me, I said, what you mean in regard to temperance.
Why, I mean, he said, that it alone of all the sciences is the science both of itself and of the other sciences.
So then, I said, it will be the science of the lack of science also, besides being the science of science ? 1
Certainly, he replied.
Then only the temperate person will know himself,
1 Science or exact knowledge must be able to measure not only the field of knowledge, but also that of its negation, ignorance.
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Kal otd$T€ carat egeraaai rt re rvyyavet el8d>s Kat rt pq, Kat tovs aXXovs coaavrcos Swards carat errtaKorrctv, rt rts ol8e Kat oterat, etircp olSe, Kat rt at)1 * oterat p'ev elSevat, o!8e 8’ ov, ra>v 8e dXXcvv ovSets Kat cart 8q tovto to aa>(f>povctv re Kal acrfpoavvq Kal to cavrov avrdv ytyvdiaKctv, rd CtSevat a re ot8e Kat a pq ot8cv. apa ravrd ear tv a Xeyets;
’'Ey coy’, etjyq.
„ IlaAtv rotvvv,~ qv 8’ eyed, to rplrov rep acorqpt, B a>cr7T€p eg aPXV$ ^taKcipcdpcda, rrparrov pcv el T™™ dv<u ov, rd d ol8e Kal & pX o^tbev etSevat ort ot8e Kal ort ovk olSev- erretra el ort pdXtara bvvardv, rls av etq ^piv ^eXta etooutv avro.
’AAAa xprp et/rq, a kott e tv.
,	^-P^lot, OKe^at, edv rt rrepi
avTtbv evTTopMTepos (/>av7js epov- eyd) pev yap aTropar -q 8e arropo), (bpdau) crot;
flaw yi, erfrq.
» Tt °^v>	Trdvra ravr9 av etq, el
euTtv oirep ab vvv 8q eXeyes, pta rts errtor^pq, 7) C OVK aXXoy rtvos eartv q eavrqs re Kal ra>v dXXcov eTrturqpuiy errtorqpq, Kat 8q Kal dveTTioTqpoa'vvqs q avrq avrq;
flaw ye.
,	^ottov entxctpovpev, <5 hatpe, Xdyetv-
ev aAAot? yap rrov to avro tovto edv OKorrqs, 86^et vol, cos* €y<o^uat, aSwaroy etj/au
1 a5 Bekker : avrbs mss.
1 It was the custom at banquets to dedicate a third and
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and be able to discern what he really knows and does not know, and have the power of judging what other people likewise know and think they know, in cases where they do know, and again, what they think they know, without knowing it; everyone else will be unable. And so this is being temperate, or temperance, and knowing oneself—that one should know what one knows and what one does not know. Is that what you mean ?
It is, he replied.
Once more then, I said, as our third offering to the Saviour,1 let us consider afresh, in the first place, whether such a thing as this is possible or not—to know that one knows, and does not know, what one knows and what one does not know ; and secondly, if this is perfectly possible, what benefit we get by knowing it.
We must indeed consider, he said.
Come then, I said, Critias, consider if you can show yourself any more resourceful than I am ; for I am at a loss. Shall I explain to you in what way i
By all means, he replied.
Well, I said, what all this comes to, if your last statement was correct, is merely that there is one science which is precisely a science of itself and of the other sciences, and moreover is a science of the lack of science at the same time.
Certainly.
Then mark what a strange statement it is that we are attempting to make, my friend : for if you will consider it as applied to other cases, you will surely see—so I believe—its impossibility.
final wine-offering or toast to Zeus the Saviour. Cf. Pindar, Isthm. v. init.
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riw? 877 /cat ttov;
*Ev rotaSe. evvoeb yap e’t crob BoKCb o^ls ti? eivat, rj cop p.ev al aAAai o^eis* elalv, ovk eon rovrcov oipbs, eavrrjs Be Kal raw aXXayv o^ecop oijjbs cart, Kal p,r] oi/teoov (bcravrujs, Kal ypcopa p.ev opa ovBev oi/tbs ovora, avryv Be Kal rds dXXas oi/jebs' BokcI ris aoL elvab roLavrr);
Ma At’ ovk epbObye.
Ti 8e aKorjv, t] (ficovfjs pbev ovBepaas aKOveb, avrrjs Be Kal raw dXXcov aKOuw aKoveb Kal raw p.Y] aKoaw;
OvBe TOVTO.
SuAAtJ/SS^v By] GKOirei vrepl iraaajv raiv acadijaecov, el ri's- croi Bokcl elvat aladrjaeajv /aev aLcrdTjcris Kal eavrrjs, cop 8e Brj at aAAai ataOtfaeLS aladdvovrai, p,r]8evos alaOavoftevTj;
Ovk epoLye.
JE ’AAA’ em^VjUia Bokcl rts aoi etvai, t)tls rjBovfjs p.ev ov8ep.Las earlv eTTifivpla, avryjs 8e Kai raw aAAcov eircOvpaaiv;
Ov B-pra.
OvBe p.rjv PovXyjcas, dos eycp/aab, rj dyadov p,ev ovBev ftovXerat,, avrrjv Be Kal rd? aAAas* ^ovX^aebs ^ovXerac.
Ov yap ovv.
’'Eparra Be (^ai/ps dv rwa eivai toiovtov, os 'rvyXaveL a>v epa>s KaXov pbev ovBevos, avrov Be Kal tow aXXoov epd)T0DV;
Ovk, e(f>7], eycoye.
<$6Bov Be yjBrj rcvd Karavevoipcas, os eavrov p.ev !€>£$ feac^rovs aXXovs (ftoflovs (ffO^ecraL, tgjv Becvdov 8’ ov8e ev (^o^etrab;
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How so ? In what cases ?
In the following : ask yourself if you think there is a sort of vision which is not the vision of things that we see in the ordinary way, but a vision of itself and of the other sorts of vision, and of the lack of vision likewise; which, while being vision, sees no colour, but only itself and the other sorts of vision. Do you think there is any such ?
Upon my word, I do not.
And what do you say to a sort of hearing which hears not a single sound, but hears itself and the other sorts of hearing and lack of hearing ?
I reject that also.
Then take all the senses together as a whole, and consider if you think there is any sense of the senses and of itself, but insensible of any of the things of which the other senses are sensible.
I do not.
Now, do you think there is any desire which is the desire, not of any pleasure, but of itself and of the other desires ?
No, indeed.
Nor, again, is there a wish, I imagine, that wishes no good, but wishes itself and the other wishes.
Quite so ; there is not.
And would you say there is any love of such a sort that it is actually a love of no beauty, but of itself and of the other loves ?
Not I, he replied.
And have you ever observed any fear which fears itself and the other fears, but has no fear of a single dreadful thing ?
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Ov Karavevdr/Ka, ecfrr).
(X6£av 8e 86gav Kal avrps, d>v at aAAai So£a£ov<n pLrfiev 8o£a£ovaav;
OvSaptco?.
’AAA’ errLaT7][j,Y]v} cos eoLKe, (fiapLev Twa clvaL TOba.vTY]v, 7]tl$ pLadr/pLaTos p.ev ovSevos etrrtp eTTLar'qp.T], avrrjs 8e Kal tcov dXXcov €7TLcrT,r)pLcdv CTriaT'iquT];
Oa/icv yap.
Ovkovv droTTov, el apa Kal ecrrc; p>Y)8ev yap it co SLLa^vpL^copLeOa cos ovk cotlv, aAA’ el cotlv ert GKOTTcdpLCV.
B ’OpOcos. XeycLs.
Oepe dry ccftl p,ev avTn -n emcrrTipLYi twos em-r	\ >r	\	/	/	tf	\
OTTj/ar], Kac cycL TLva TOLavTrjv ovvayw co are twos ewai’ rj yap;
Ilaw ye.
Kai yap to pteZ^ov c^apev TOLavTTjv Twd e%ew Svvapav, d)<JTe twos ewai faeZ^ov;
yap.
Ovkovv eXaTTOvds twos, ecTrep eaTac peZt,ov.
’A.vdyKT).
El ovv tl evpoLp>ev pLeZ^ov, o tcov pLev pLeL^ovcov corl pLeZfyjv Kal eavTov, cov 3e raAAa p^et^co eaTc C p/rfievds p>eZt,ov, iravTcos av rrov eKeZvd y* avTcp VTrdpyoL, evTrep eavTov pLeZ^ov clt], Kal eXaTTov eavTov elvaL‘ 77 ov;
II0AA19 dvdyKip ec/)r], a) UcoKpaTes.
Ovkovv Kal e’l tl 8LTrXdaLov eaTL tcov tc dXXcov
1 At this point Socrates adduces the relation of greater to smaller (twos elvac v.e'i^ov') to suggest a difficulty in conceiving a science to be a science of itself: in so doing he draws a 60
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No, I have not, he replied.
Or an opinion which is an opinion of opinions and of itself, but without any opinion such as the other opinions have ?
By no means.
But it is apparently a science of this kind that we are assuming—one that is a science of no branch of study, but a science of itself and of the other sciences.
So we are.
And it is a strange thing, if it reallv exists ? For we should not affirm as yet that it does not exist, but should still consider whether it does exist.
You are right.
Well now, this science is a science of something, that is, it has a certain faculty whereby it can be a science of something, has it not ?
Certainly.
For, you know, we say the greater has a certain faculty whereby it can be greater than something ?1
Quite so.
That is, than something smaller, if it is to be greater.
Necessarily.
So if we could find a greater which is greater than other greater things, and than itself, but not greater than the things beside which the others are greater, I take it there can be no doubt that it would be in the situation of being, if greater than itself, at the same time smaller than itself, would it not ?
Most inevitably, Socrates, he said.
Or again, if there is a double of other doubles and false analogy between two quite different uses of the genitive in Greek, represented in English by the comparative “ than ” and the objective “ of.”
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StTrAaatcov Kal eavrov, TjpLaeos 8rjTrov ovros eavrov re Kal raw dXXcov SiirXdaiov av evy ov yap can ttov aXXov SirrXdcrLOV y rjplcreos.
’AAt^tj.
IT Aeov 8e avrov ov ov Kal eXarrov earaL, /cat ftapdrepov OV KOVt^OrcpOV, Kal TTpecrfivrepOV ov D vedvrepov, Kal raXXa irdvra cocravTa>S‘> o tl ^rep av rrjv eavrov 8vvapcv irpos eavro eyrj, ov Kat €K€lvy]v egeL t^v ovalav, irpos rp> tj Swa/zts1 avrov Tjv; Aeycu 3e to TOLOv8e- olov r] aKoy, (frapev, ovk dXXov 7cvos	aKor] Yj <f>a)vfjs' rj yap;
Nat'.
0l)KOVV CLTTCp aVTTJ aVTTJS aKOVOCTaL, </)O)Vr]V eyovcrqs eavr-rjs aKOvar&rat,' ov yap av dXXcvs a.KOV(T€L€V.
noAA^ avdyKT].
Kat T] difas ye ttov, <3 dpiure, ecTrcp di/jerat avrT) eavrov, xpa)pd tl avTrjv dvdyKTj €%€lv dypoov yap E o</fts ov8ev [av]1 ttotc i&p.
Ov yap o^v.
'Opas ovv, d> "K-pLTta, dri oaa SteA^Av^aptev, to pev avr&v aSwara iravraTTaat <f>alv€raL rjpLV, rd 8’ aTTLareLraL cr<f)68pa ptf ttot' dv Trp> cavTuiv 8vvapLv TTpos eavrd aycLv; peyedr] pev yap Kal irXijdT] Kal rd to Lavra TravTarraaLV aSvvaTov a] ovxl;^
Haw ye.
A/cot) o av /cat oipcs KaL &tl ye klvt)ctls avr?) eavTTjv klvclv, Kal deppoTTjs Kalew, Kal rravra ai5 169 Ta TOtavra tols pev aTrtoTtav <av> Trapaaxoi, taa)S 3c TLoav ov. peydXov 8rj tlvos, co ^>iXe, 1 &v seel. Stallbaum.	2 & add. Heindorf.
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of itself, both it and the others must of course be halves, if it is to be their double ; for, you know, a double cannot be “ of ” anything else than its half.
True.
And what is more than itself will also be less, and the heavier will be lighter, and the older younger, and so on with everything else : whatever has its own faculty applied to itself will have also the natural quality to which its faculty was applicable, Will it not ? For instance, hearing is, as we say, just a hearing of sound, is it not ?
Yes.
So if it is to hear itself, it will hear a sound of its own ; for it would not hear otherwise.
Most inevitably.
And sight, I suppose, my excellent friend, if it is to see itself, must needs have a colour ; for sight can never see what is colourless.
No more it can.
Then do you perceive, Critias, in the various cases we have propounded, how some of them strike us as absolutely impossible, while others raise serious doubts as to the faculty of the thing being ever applicable to itself ? For with magnitudes, numbers, and the like it is absolutely impossible, is it not ?
Certainly.
But again, with hearing and sight, or in the further cases of motion moving itself and heat burning itself, and all other actions of the sort, the fact must appear incredible to some, but perhaps not to others. So what we want, my friend, is some great man who
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avdpos Sei, ooms rovro Kara rrdvrayv bKavdos dbabpr/aerab, Trorepov ovdev rcov dvraiv t^u avrov Swa/iip auro rrpos eavro TrefivKev eyebv [ttAt^v emaT^s*],1 aAAa npos aAAo, r) ra pev, rd S’ ov* kol ei eoTTiv av arbva avra irpos eavra eyeb, ap* ev TOVTOLS ((mu G7TbO,TrjpbTlt Y]V 817 Y]peL$ CTtt)<f)pOOrVVY]V <$a/zei> eipai. eydj pev ov irboreva) epavra) bKavds etvat ravra SieAea^ai' Sio Kai. out’ ei Svvardv ecm
al tre]* o
B tovto yeveoflai, eTTbcrrtfpYjs eYrbor'QpYjv eivai, €ya> 8bbayvpcaaa6ab, ovr el on paXccrra com, (ya><f>po-gvvyjv anodeyopab avrd elvab, rrplv dv eTTLUKei/jajfiai,, eiTe ti av Tjpas ux^eXot tocovtov dv, elre p>T]- r^v yap ovv 8t] erax/ipocrvvTjV dx^eXbpdv ti Kal dyadov pavrevofiai, eivai* erv ovv, co 7ra? KaAAaco’^pov— Ti^ecrai yap crcvc^poo'vvTjv rovr' ecvai, e7TLCTTTipv]V eTTLOTTjpYjs Kac Siy Kai dvemaTY)p,o(yvvY]s—irpdtrov pev royro evSei^at, oti dvvarov [an-oSei^ vvv 8r] eXeyov, eTrewa Ttpos r(p 8vvar<p on Kal 0 cvt^eXcpov ’ Kape ray dv drroTrXYjpcdaaLs, oos* dpda>$ XeyeLs Trepl aax/>pocrvvT]s, o eanv.
Kai o KpiTta? aKovaas ravra Kal I8d>v pe airopovvra, (oorrep ol rovs yaerpeopevovs Karavri-Kpv opajvres ravrov rovro crvpTrdayovcrL, KaKeivos eSo^e poL vrr epov diropovvros dvayKaadrjvaL Kal avros aAcovat utto airoptas. are odv evdoKipaiv cKaurore, Y/ayvvero rovs rrapdvras, Kal ovre ayyycvpriaai. pob 7]0eXev ddvvaros elvab SieAecr^ai D a TTpovKaXovprjv avrov, eXeye re ov8ev craves, eTTbKaXvrrrcov rrfv arroplav. Kayd) Tjpbv Iva o Xoyos €LTTOV ’AAA’ ei SoKei, co KpiTta, vvv pev
TTpOlOl,
1	ttXtjv ^Triar7)fi7)i seel. Schleiemacher.
2	airoSeigal ere seel. Heindorf.
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will determine to our satisfaction in every respect whether there is nothing in nature so constituted as to have its own faculty applicable to itself, and not only some other object, or whether there are some such, and others not such ; and whether, again, if there are things that have such relation to themselves, they include a science which we assert to be temperance. For my part, I distrust my own competence to determine these questions, and hence I am neither able to affirm whether it is possible that there should be a science of science, nor willing, let it be ever so true, to acknowledge this to be temperance until I have made out whether such a thing as this would benefit us or not. For, you see, I have a presentiment that temperance is something beneficial and good; and you, therefore, son of Callaeschrus since you lay it down that temperance is this very science of science, and moreover of the lack of science —shall first indicate the possibility, as I put it just now, and then the benefit added to the possibility, of such a thing ; and perhaps you will then satisfy me that your definition of temperance is correct.
Now when Critias heard this and saw me in a difficulty, he seemed to me—just as the sight of someone yawning opposite causes people to be affected in the same way—to be compelled by the sense of my difficulty to be caught in a difficulty himself. And so, since he usually contrived to distinguish himself, he was too ashamed to bring himself to admit to me before the company that he was unable to determine the questions with which I challenged him, but made a very indistinct reply in order to conceal his difficulty. Then I, to forward the discussion, remarked : Well, if you prefer, Critias, let
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tovto avyyaiprjcycopev, Swarov etvaL yeveadai emcrr-qp'qv €TTLOT'q/jJY]^- avdts 8e eTTLOKe^opeda cure OVTCOS €X^L €LT€ pTj. L0L 8r} OVV, €L OTL pdXLCTTa SvvaTov tovto, tl paXXov otov Te eorLV elSevai a re tls ot8e Kal a prj; tovto yap fryrrov ec/>apev etvaL to yLyvu)CFK€LV avTov Kal aco^povecv rj yap;
Haw ye, 8’ os, Kai, avp^alveL ye ttov, co E ScuKpares. el yap tl$ eycL errLaTrip-qv r) avrr) avTTjv yLyvcocKeL, tolovtos av ai>To$ evn OLOvrrep eaTLV o excL. cocrirep OTav ra^os tl$ eyp, Tayvs, KaL otov KaXXos, KaXos, Kal otov yvcocnv, yLyvco-ctkcov' otov 8e 8tj yvcocnv avTTjv avTTjs tls yLyvcoaKcov ttov avro? eavrov totc earat.
Ou tovto, 7]v 8 eyco, apcf>Lo^T]TCtj, <vs oi>x OTav TO avT0 yLyv&oKov tls eyr), avTOs avTov yvcoaeTac, aAA’ ex°vTL tovto tls dvayKY] elSe'vaL a tc ot8e Kal a p-q otoev;
170	' Otl, co ILcoKpares, Tavrov eaTL tovto cKelvco.
laws, etfnjv, aXX eyco KLvbvvevco del dpoLos etvaL' ov yap* av pavOdvco cos ^otl to ovto a otSev elbevaL Kal a tls pr) otSev elSevac.
IIws XeyeLS, ecbrj;
08c, Tjv 8 cyw. eTTLcyTYjpri ttov eTTLUT'qp'qs oitcra apa ttXclov tl oca t cutol ^Lacpetv, rj otl tovtcov TO^e^pevJ'n-LUT'qp'q, to 8* ovk eTTLarrjpq;
Ovk, aAAa, Toaovrov.
B Taurw ovv cotIv emaTypy re Kal aveTTLarypo-avvq vyLeLvov, Kal emaT'qpr] re Kai dvemKrTnpocrvvT) OCKdLOV;	7
Ovbapais.
AAAa TO pev,^ QLpaL, LaTpLKij, to 8e TroAtrtK-n, to oe ovoev aAAo tj eirLoriqpyj.
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us concede for the moment that there may possibly be a science of science : some other time we shall consider whether such is the fact or no t. Come then ; suppose it is perfectly possible : how is one helped thereby to know what one knows and does not know ? For this, you are aware, we said 1 was the meaning of self-knowledge and temperance, did we not ?
Certainly, he said ; and it must surely follow, Socrates ; for if a man has a science which knows itself, he will be similar himself to that which he has. For instance, he who has swiftness will be swift, he who has beauty will be beautiful, and he who has knowledge will know ; and when he has knowledge that is of itself, he will then, surely, be in the position of knowing himself.
I do not dispute, I said, that when a man has that which knows itself he will know himself; but having that, how is he bound to know what he knows and what he does not know ?
Because, Socrates, the two things are the same.
I daresay, I said ; but I am afraid I am still my old self : I still do not see how knowing what one knows and does not know is the same as the other.
How do you mean ? he asked.
In this way, I replied : will a science of science, if such exists, be able to do more than determine that one of two things is science, and the other is not science ?
No, only that.
Now, is science or lack of science of health the same as science or lack of science of justice ?
By no means.
For the one, I suppose, is medicine, and the other politics, while the thing in question is merely science.
1 167 a.
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ITtos* yap ov;
Ovkovv edv prj irpoere7TbcrTT]Tab tl$ to vybebvdv Kac TO 8bKabOV, aAA’ eTTbOTT]py]V poVOV ybyVUMTKY] are tovtov povov eycov e7TbaTr]py]v, orb pev ti errbararab Kal ort errbem]py]v Tbvd eyeb, cIkotcjus av ybyvaxrKoc Kal nepl avTov Kal irepl tu>v a'AAaw v w;
Nat'.
$ » 0 Tt $e ybyvoMJKCb, ravTT] ty} emory/py] rrtos ebacTab; ybyvcooKeb yap 8t] to pev vybebvdv ttj barpbKrj aAA ov ercofipoervvY], to 3’ dppovbKov [-bovo'bK'fj aAA ov craxfypoavvrj, to S' obKodopbKov OCKodopCKT) aAA OV GlO^pO CIVVY], Kal OVTOi iravTa' T] ov;
Qalverab.
^jO)(f)pOO'VVT] 8e} CbTrep fbdvov €UtIv CTTbOTTjpbajv ^rburri^Tj, tto)s etaerat ort to vybGbvdv ybyvcvaKCb Tj OTb TO ObKO^OpbbKOV;
0v8ap,(bs.
Ovk apa elacTab o ol8ev 6 tovto ayvoaw, aAA’ ort otSe p>6vov.
,rEiObK€V.
D , Ovk apa aco(/)pov€bv tovt av elrj ovSe crarfpocrvvT], etSevat a T€ otSe Kab a p^yj oi8evf aAA', cu? cobKcv, OTb Ob§€ Kal OTb OJJK OtSe pOVOV.
Kbv8w€V€b.
OvSe aAAor apa oto? tc caTab otutos c^€Taaab (f>affKOVTa Tb €TTLaTaO‘0ab} 7TOT€pOV CTTbOTaTab o (fiTjabv eTTcaTaaOab tj ovk GirbaraTaL' aAAa tooovtov povov, d)s eobKc, yva)a€Tab, OTb eyeb Tbva er berry] pry, otov Se ye, T] crarfpoavvy] ov yrobtfareb avTov ybyvaiOKebv.
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Yes, to be sure.
And if a man has no added knowledge of health and justice, but knows only science, as having science of that alone, he will probably know that he has a certain piece of scientific knowledge about himself and about other people, will he not ?
Yes.
But how will this science help him to know what he knows ? For of course he knows health by means of medicine, not temperance, and harmony by means of music, not temperance, and building by means of the builder’s art, not temperance ; and so it will be in every case, will it not ?
Apparently.
And how will temperance, supposing it is only a science of sciences, help him to know that he knows health, or that he knows building ?
By no means.
Then he who is ignorant of all this will not know what he knows, but only that he knows.
So it seems.
Then being temperate, or temperance, will not be this knowledge of what one knows or does not know, but, it would seem, merely knowing that one knows or does not know.
It looks like it.
Then such a person will also be unable to examine another man’s claim to some knowledge, and make out whether he knows or does not know what he says he knows : he will merely know, it would seem, that he has a certain knowledge ; but of what it is, temperance will not cause him to know.
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Ov fialverab.
E Ovre dpa tov TTpoarrobovpevov larpov etvat, dvra /x?j, /cat rdv cos dXrjdcos ovra otos re carat. dbOKpbVCbV } OVT€ aAAoV Ovdeva TCUV €7TLCJT7]p6vCJW Ka.L p.7]. ^aKeif/copcOa de ck tcovSc* et p-eAAet o crd)(f)pa>v rj darcaovv aAAos- tov cos dArjOcos larpov dbayvcoaeadab koi, tov p.r]} dip ovy code Trobrjaet' Trepl pev iarpucrjs drprov avrcp ov dcaXe^eraL- ovdcv yap eiraceb, cos ecfrapev} o barpos aAA5 to vybeuvov Kai to voacodes' rj ov;
Nat, o?zra)£.
Ilept de ye eTTbarppps ovdev otdev, aAAa tovto dr] tt] acoc^poa'vvrj pcovr] diredopev.
Nat.
Ovde'TTept LaTpLK7]$ apa otdev o laTpCKOS) err€L~ 171 drjrrep r] carpcKT] e7TcaT7]p,7] oSaa Tvyyavei.
’AA^^.
"Ort /xev dr] e7riaTr]]i7]v rivd eyec, yvcocrerat 6 aoj^pcov^rov larpov^ deov de1 rretpav Xaftetv ijrts' eaTtv, dXXo, tc aKeiperab covtcvcov; rj ov tovtcjo cvpiarat €KaoT7] eTTbar-ppT] ]ir] povov eTTbcrnjpbT) etvac aAAa /cat rt$-, ra> tcvcov etvab;
Tovtoj pev ovv.
Kat^7] carpbKr^ drj erepa etvab tcov aXXcov err bar 7]-P&V copbovT] Tcp TOV vybebvov etvab Kal voacodovs errborripT].
Nat.
Ovkow, ev TOVTOCS dvayKaiov moneiv tov Bov-BAofievov MTp^v ckottciv, dv o& ttot’ ionv oi yap pprov €v yf tocs efai, iv of? oiK lanv;
(Jv o'ijra.
1 Ziov & Goldbacher: 5ec 5^, 5e mss.
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Apparently not.
So he will be able to distinguish neither the man who pretends to be a doctor, but is none, from the man who really is one, nor any other man who has knowledge from him who has none. But let us consider it another way : if the temperate man or anybody else would discriminate between the true doctor and the false, he will go to work thus, will he not ? He will surely not talk to him about medicine ; for, as we were saying, the doctor understands nothing else but health and disease. Is not that so ?
Yes, it is.
But about science he knows nothing, for that, you know, we assigned to temperance alone.
Yes.
So themedical man knows nothing about medicine either, since medicine is, of course, a science.
True.
Then the temperate man will know, indeed, that the doctor has a certain science ; but when he has to put its nature to the proof, must he not consider what its subjects are ? Is not each science marked out, not merely as a science, but as a particular one, by the particular subjects it has ?
It is, to be sure
And medicine is marked out as different from the other sciences by being a science of health and disease.
Yes.
And so anyone who wishes to inquire into medicine must make those things, whatever they may be, with which it is concerned, the matter of his inquiry; not those foreign things, I presume, with which it is not ?
No, indeed.
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*Ev rots’ vyLewots dpa Kal vocrdodeuw errLOKefiercLi rov larpov, tarpLKos ccrnv, 6 opOdos erKorrovpevos.
*Eot/<ev.
Qvkovv ev tols owoos rj XeyopevoLs rj rrparropd-vols Ta pev Xeyopeva, el aX^Orj XeyeraL, ctkottov-pevos, rd 8e irparrdpeva, el opOdos TrpdrreraL;
’AvdyKT].
TH ovv dvev larpiKYjs 8vvaLT dv tls tovtcov rrorepOLs erraKoXovOyjoraL;
Ov 8rjra.
C OtfSe' ye dXXos ov8cls> dos eoLKe, rrXrjv larpds, owe 8yj 6 acofipcov' larpos yap dv eir) irpds t~t} CT(ofipOCrVV7).
*EoTt ravra.
IJavTo? dpa paXXov, el fi croofipoarvvr] errLcrrppTjS eTTLC>TT)pp povov COrl KOL dv€7TLUTT]pO<TVV7]S, OV'T€ Larpov $LaKpLvaL ola re eoraL eTTLordaevov rd ttts
V W emarapevov, rrpocmoLovpevov 8e dq OLopevov, ovre dXXov ov8eva tcov eTriorapevcov kcll otlovv, rrXrjv ye tov avrov dpore^yov, oxjrrep ot dXXoL drjpLOvpyot.
^alveraL, efir].
•«	°}vv>	€yd), d) !K.pLTLa, dofieXta fiplv errt,
av €L7] arro rfjs acofipoo’vvqs TOLawqs ovtjrjs j el pev yap) o egjipyrjs vyrerLdepeOa, 7]8cl 6 ocofipcov d r~€
Ka'1' &	Ta	ol8e, rd 8* otl ovk
ol§€} kol aXXov ravrov tovto TrerrovOoTa errc~ OKefiacrdaL olos tc qv, peyaXcoarl dv fiplv, fiapev, (vfieXbpov^ qv ocofipoaLV CLvaL' dvapdpTT]TOL ydp av rov pLov ^Legcopev avrOL re [/cat]1 ol tyjv oco-fipoavvqv exovres Kal ot dXXoi rrdvres oaoi v<fi9
1 Kal del. Heindorf.
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Then he who conducts his inquiry aright will consider the doctor, as a medical man, in connexion with cases of health and disease.
So it seems.
And will inquire whether, in what is said or done in such cases, his words are truly spoken, and his acts rightly done ?
He must.
Well now, could anyone follow up either of these points without the medical art ?
No, indeed.
Nobody at all, it would seem, but a doctor ; and so not the temperate man either : for he would have to be a doctor, in addition to his temperance.
That is so.
Then inevitably, if temperance is only a science of science and of lack of science, it will be equally unable to distinguish a doctor who knows the business of his art from one who does not know but pretends or thinks he does, and any other person who has knowledge of anything at all: one will only distinguish one’s fellow-artist, as craftsmen usually can.
Apparently, he said.
Then what benefit, I asked, Critias, can we still look for from temperance, if it is like that ? For if, as we began by assuming, the temperate man knew what he knew and what he did not know, and that he knows the one and does not know the other, and if he were able to observe this same condition in another man, it would be vastly to our benefit, we agree, to be temperate ; since we should pass all our lives, both we who had temperance and all the rest
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E T/p^ovro. ovtg yap dv avTol GTrG%GipovpGv TrparTCLv a p/rj TiTTLcyrdpLeda, aAA’ g^gvpicjkovtgs tovs GiriarapGvovs gkglvols dv 7rapG8l8opGV, ovtg tols aXXois gttgtpgtto/jlgv, <ov ijpyopLGV, aXXo TL TTpaTTCLV 7) O Tl TTpaTTOVTGS OpdcOS G[JLgXXoV TTpd^GLV' TOVTO 8 7]V av, OV €7TLCrTrjpLT]V GiyOV" Kal OUT CO 8tj vito aa)</>pocrvv7]s oiKia tg oiKovpcvT) g/jlgXXg KaXdos OLKGLoOai, TToXlS TG TToXlTGVOpLGV'r] , Kal aXXo TTOV OV 172 acoc^poovvTj apyoi‘ dpapTias yap Gg'rjp-qp.GV'rjs, dpdo-ttjtos 8g yyovpcvTjs, gv Traer?? TtpagGL avayKaiov KaXcOS Kai GV TrpaTTGLV TOVS OVTCO 8iaKGipLGVOVS, TOVS GV TTpOTTOVTaS Gv8aipLOVaS GLVai. J/)’ OV)( ovrcos, rjv^ 8 Gy co, co KpLTLa, eXeyopLev rrcpl ercocfipo-avv7]s, XcyovTGs oaov ayadov gltj to cl^Gvat d tg o18g tls Kal a p,T) ol8gv;
IlaPV [1>GV odv, €<f)7], ovtcos»
Nw, 8g, yv 8’ Gyco, opas otl ov8ap,ov gttlottjplt) ov8Gpta TOLavTT] ovcra TrechavTaL.
'OpCU,
® e ow> €yd>, tovt' g^gl to .dyaOdv Tjv vvv GVpLOKopev crcocfipoavv'rjv ovcrav, to GTTiaT'ijfjL'rjv gttl-oraadaL kol avGTTLaTTjpLocnjviQv, otl d TavTTjv g^cov, o ti av aXXo pavdavr), padv tg pLadr^aeTai Kal gv-apyGGTGpa TravTa ovtco c^avGiTai, o.tg Trpos GKaoTOo CO aV pavdaVT] irpOOKadopcoVTL TTjV GTTKJT'^pLTjV Kai tovs aXXovs 8r) KaXXiov g^gtolctgi ircpl (ov dv Kai avTOS paOtj, oi 8g ovgv tovtov g£gt(1£ovtgs aadcvGorGpov Kai <f>avXoTGpov tovto 8pdo,ovcriv j ap, a) ^lXg, ToiavT arra gotIv a aTroXavaopiGda
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who were governed by us, without error. For neither should we ourselves attempt to do what we did not know, instead of finding out those who knew and placing the matter in their hands, nor should we permit others under our governance to do anything but what they were likely to do aright; and they would do that when they had knowledge of it; and so it would be that a house which was ordered, or a state which was administered, as temperance bade, and everything else that was ruled by temperance, could not but be well ordered; for with error abolished, and rightness leading, in their every action men would be bound to do honourably and well under such conditions, and those who did well would be happy. Did we not so speak of temperance, I said, Critias, when we remarked how great a boon it was to know what one knows and what one does not know ?
To be sure we did, he replied.
Whereas now, I went on, you see that nowhere can any such science be found.
I see, he said.
Then may we say, I asked, that there is this good point in the knowledge of knowledge and of lack of knowledge, which we now find to be what temperance is, that he who has it will not only learn more easily whatever he learns, but will perceive everything more plainly, since besides the particular things that he learns he will behold the science ; and hence he will probe more surely the state of other men respecting the things which he has learnt himself, while those who probe without such knowledge will do it more feebly and poorly ? Are these, my friend, the kind of advantages that we shall gain from temperance ?
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C Txjs <rc&frpocrvv7]s, x^pels 8e peL^ov rb (dXexropev Kal dpjTovpev avro peZ^ov Th etvaL 77 daov €<jtlv;
Ta^a & OV, €</)X], OVTOOS ^Xoc'
Icrcos, xpv 8 eycu* tcrtus 8e ye x/peis ovdev Xpxj-crrov ed^TTjaapev. TCKpalpopaL 8e, otl poL droxd <XTra KaTa^cuvcTai rrepl crcofipocrvvxjs, el tolovtov ear tv. i8copev yap, el flovXeL, uvyxoopxiaavTes Kai emcrracrdat exTLcrTxipxjv Svvarov elvat [etSevat],1 /cai^o ye e£ apyrjs eTL0epeda aaotfapoavvTjv elvab, to ecdevac a tc ot8e Kal a pxj oc8e, pxj drTOcrTepxjcrcopev, D aAAa 8 do pev' Kal xrdvxa ravra Sovres’ ert fteXxLov OKei/iajpeda, el apa ti Kal xjpds dvxpreL tolovtov dv. a yap vvv 8xj eXeyopev, dos peya dv e’bT) ayaddv rj aajfipocrvvY], el tolovtov ecx], 7]yovpevY] SbObK^crecos Kat OLKtas Kal 'rrdXeoos, ov pot doKovpev, <3 Kptrta, KaXdos dopoXoyrjKevab.
ntvs dr); rj 8’ os.
Ort, rjv 8 eyd), padloos dopoXoytfcrapev peya ti oyadov ecvat Tots dv6pdoxrobs> el CKaaTOb Tjpdov, a pev Loaat, TrpaTTOtev TavTa, a 8e prj eirbarabVTO, oXXols XTapadcdobev tols emaTapevoLs.
E Ovk odv, e<f>Y), KaXcos dopoXoyryjapev;
Ov pot SoKovpev, rjv 8’ eyd).
A.T07ra Aeyets d>s aXTjQdos, d ^doKparres.
tov Kvva, ecfrqv, Kal epol tol doKet ovtco' KavTavOa2 Kal aprt aTTO^Ae^ray aTOTra y* e^trjv pot xrpo^abveo'Oab, Kal ort tfjoftobpxjv pl] ovk dpddos OKoxTotpev. a>s aXxjddos yap, el ort pdXbara tolovtov eoTLv x] crco</>poovvxj, ovdev poL SrjXov 173 elvat 8ok€l o tl ayaddv xjpds aTrepya^eTaL.
1 elSivai seel. Heusde.
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But are we really looking at something greater, and requiring it to be something greater than it really is ?
Probably, he replied, that is so.
I daresay, I said ; and I daresay also our inquiry has been worthless. And this I conclude, because I observe certain strange facts about temperance, if it is anything like that. For suppose, if you please, we concede that there may possibly be a science of science, and let us grant, and not withdraw, our original proposition that temperance is the knowledge of what one knows and does not know ; granting all this, let us still more thoroughly inquire whether on these terms it will be of any profit to us. For our suggestion just now, that temperance of that sort, as our guide in ordering house or state, must be a great boon, was not, to my thinking, Critias, a proper admission.
How so ? he asked.
Because, I replied, we too lightly admitted that it would be a great boon to mankind if each of us should do what he knows, but should place what he did not know in the hands of others who had the knowledge.
Well, was that, he asked, not a proper admission ? Not to my mind, I answered.
In very truth, your words are strange 1 he said, Socrates.
Yes, by the Dog, I said, and they strike me too in the same way ; and it was in view of this, just now, that I spoke of strange results that I noticed, and said I feared we were not inquiring rightly. For in truth, let temperance be ever so much what we say it is, I see nothing to show what good effect it has on us.
2 ovraj • Kdvrav&a Hermann: oCrws el ivrauda, oOtus, obrwir'l &TCLvf)a MSS.
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Rajs' 8rj; 8’ 6s. Aeye, bva Kal Tjpebs el8d)pev 6 ri Xeyebs.
Ot/zai pev, rjv 8* eyd>, XrjpeLV pe' 6pu>s to ye 7rpo([>abv6p€vov avayKatov oKoirebV Kal pr) elxp Trapbevab, et rt? ye avrov Kal apuepov K7}8erab.
KaAaJs’ yap, Xeyebs.
“Akovc 8t), e<f>7]v, to epov dvap, elre 8ta Kepdraw elre 8t’ eXefiavros eXrjXvdev. el yap orb pdXbara rjpKvv dpyob 7] aax^pouvvT], ovcra oiav vvv 6pb£,6pe0a, B aAAo ri Kara rds eTTbcrr^pas Travr’ dv1 Trpdrrobro, Kal ovre tl$ Kvftepv'nrTis (ftdoKcov eZvat, d)V 8e ov, egairarcp av r^as, ovre carpos cure (rrpaTYjyos ovt dXXos ov8ei$-, 7TpocrTTObovp,€v6^ re e^evac o p/r] oiSe, XavOdvoL dv ck 8tj tovtcov ovrms eyovrcov aXXo av Tjpcv ti orvppaivoi, xf vyLeot, re ra ucopara ctvat paXXov 7] vvv, Kal ev ttj OaXdrrTj Kiv8vv€vovra$ Kal ev rroXepcp aqt^eadai,, Kal ra okcvt] Kal ttjv apire-C yovTjv Kal vnoSeocv iracrav Kal rd ypr'jpara irdvra TexyLK&s Tipiv elpyaopeva elvat Kal aXXa TroXXa 8lcl to dX7}fhvot$ 87]pcovpyots xpyjodac; el 3e ^ov-Xolo ye, Kal ttjv pavTLKTjv etvav arvyxcopTjcrajpev eTricrrtfpTjv rov peXXovros eoeadab, Kal ttjv oaxfapo-avvTjv, avTTjs eTrLararovaav, tovs pev dXa^ovas aTTOTpeneLv, tovs 8e d>s dX7]0a>s pdvrecs KadbordvaL Tjpbv 7rpo(/)7]Tas tcov peXXovTiov. KareaK€vacrpevov 87j OVTU) TO dv0pd)7TbVOV y€VOS OTb p€V €TTbCrT7jp6vO)S D av Trparrob Kal ^<p7], erropab' tj yap cru)<l>poavv7i ^>vXdrrovaa ovk dv ecorj Trapepirlirrovcrav ttjv aveTTbcrTTjpoavv^v avvepyov 7)pbv etvac orb 8’ emorypovcos dv TTparrovres ev dv irpdrTObpev Kal
1 iravr’ ftp Burnet: irdvra Stobaeus, &v mss.
a f) add. Heindorf.
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How so ? he asked : tell us, in order that we on our side may know what you mean.
I expect, I said, I am talking nonsense * but still one is bound to consider what occurs to one, and not idly ignore it, if one has even a little concern for oneself.
And you are quite right, he said.
Hear then, I said, my dream, whether it has come through horn or through ivory.1 Suppose that temperance were such as we now define her, and that she had entire control of us : must it not be that every act would be done according to the sciences, and no one professing to be a pilot when he was not would deceive us, nor would a doctor, nor a general, nor anyone else pretending to know something he did not know, go undetected; and would not these conditions result in our having greater bodily health than we have now, safety in perils of the sea and war, and skilful workmanship in all our utensils, our clothes, our shoes, nay, everything about us, and various things besides, because we should be employing genuine craftsmen ? And if you hked, we might concede that prophecy, as the knowledge of what is to be, and temperance directing her, will deter the charlatans, and establish the true prophets as our prognosticators. Thus equipped, the human race would indeed act and live according to knowledge, I grant you (for temperance, on the watch, would not suffer ignorance to foist herself in and take a hand in our labours), but that by acting according to knowledge we should do well and be happy—this is a
1 Cf. Homer, Od. xix. 562 foil. Dreams are there described as issuing from two gates : dreams that come true are from the gate of horn ; deceitful dreams are from the gate of ivory.
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evdaipovoipev, rovro de ovttco dvvdpeOa paueiv, & </>/Ae Kptr/a.
’AAAa pevroi, rj 8’ ds, ov padicvs evptfcreis dXXo n reXos rov ev irpdrrew, edv rd eirtcrrrjpovojs dripdorjs.
TiptKpdv rolvvv pe, rjv 8’ eyd>, eri yrpoa8l8ai;ov. vivos eTTLarTTjpovcos Xeyeis; yj ctkvtcov roprjs;
E Ma At’ ovk eya>ye.
’AAAa xclXkov epyacrlas;
Ovdap&s.
’AAAa eploov y] gvXcov Xj dXXov TOV TU)V TOLOVTLVV;
Ov dxjra.
Ovk dpa, yjv 8’ eyd>, eri eppevopev rep Xdycp ra> evdalpova etvai tov emaryjpovoos tybvra. ovroi yap emcmrjpovoos ^dovres ovy dpoXoyovvTac yrapd aov evdalpoves etvai, aAAa rrepl Tivayv emcrrrjpovajs ^covra1 au2 Sokcls poi d^opl^eadai tov ev8alpova. Kai icrois Xeyeis ov vvv 8rj eyd) eXeyov, tov eidora 174 rd peXXovra eoecrdai rravra, tov pdvTiv. tovtov tq dXXov Tiva Xeyeis;
Kat tovtov eyooye, e^T], Kai dXXov.
Tiva; 3’ eyd>. dpa pyj tov roiovde, ei tis yrpds tois peXXovcrt Kai rd yeyovora yrdvra eldelrj Kai rd vvv ovra, xat pyfiev dyvooi; Ocopev yap Tiva etvai avrov. ov yap, otpai, tovtov y1 en av eiirois ovdeva emoTyjpovecrTepov tyvvTa eivai.
Ov dyjTa.
ToSe 8yj eri TTpooyroGd), tIs avrov tcov eyrKTryjpcov TTOiei evdatpova; rj dyracrai dpolajs;
1 ^wvra Schleiermacher; ^vruv mss.
2 ffi/ Bekker: eC mss.
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point which as yet we are unable to make out, my dear Critias.
But still, he replied, you will have some difficulty in finding any other fulfilment of welfare if you reject the rule of knowledge.
Then inform me further, I said, on one more little matter. Of what is this knowledge ? Do you mean of shoe-making ?
Good heavens, not I!
Well, of working in brass ?
By no means.
Well, in wool, or in wood, or in something else of that sort ?
No, indeed.
Then we no longer hold, I said, to the statement that he who lives according to knowledge is happy ; for these workers, though they live according to knowledge, are not acknowledged by you to be happy : you rather delimit the happy man, it seems to me, as one who lives according to knowledge about certain things. And I daresay you are referring to my instance of a moment ago, the man who knows all that is to come, the prophet. Do you refer to him or to someone else ?
Yes, I refer to him, he said, and someone else too.
Whom ? I asked. Is it the sort of person who might know, besides what is to be, both everything that has been and now is, and might be ignorant of nothing ? Let us suppose such a man exists : you are not going to tell me, I am sure, of anyone alive who is yet more knowing than he.
No, indeed.
Then there is still one more thing I would fain know : which of the sciences is it that makes him happy ? Or does he owe it to all of them alike ?
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0v8apiOS OpOtfjDS, €</)7].
’AAAa trola paXtcrra; rl ol8e koI ra>v ovtoiv Kai rcbv yeyovorcov Kal raw peXXovraiv eaecrOai; apa ye rj to ireTrevriKov ;
Iiotov, rj 8’ 6s} TrerrevTiKov;
’AAA’ 77 to XoyicrriKov ;
OvSapobs-
’AAA’ to vyceivov;
MaAAov, €<£77.
’E/ceu'T? 8’ Tjv Xeya> pdXicrra, fy 8’ eya>, rt;
THt to dyaOov, e</>Y], Kal to KaKov.
piape, €</)7]v eyd>, TraXai pe irepieXKeis kvkXco, aTTOKpVTTTOpeVOS OTl OV TO e7riOTT]p6v(Jl)S Zfiv to ev TTpaTTeiv re Kal ev8aipoveiv ttolovv, ov8e avpTraacbv rd>v aXAcov e7TiaTT]pd)V, aAAa pias ovafjs tovtyjs pdvov Trjs Trepl to dyaOdv tc Kal KaKov. e-rrel, & YLpiTta, el OeXeis egeXeiv ravTYjv tt]v €TriuTTjp7]v ck to)v aAAojv eiTicrrqpojv, yjttov ti t] pev laTpiKT] vyiatvew rroi^aei, r/ 8e okvtlkt^ VTTo8e8ea0ai, r] 8e v<f>avTiK^ Yjp^ieadai, 17 8e Kv^epvrjTiKT] KioXvaei ev tt) daXaTTT] aTTodvpcrKeiv Kal T) arpaTT^yiKY) ev TroXepcp;
Ov8ev TjTTOV, et/)Y].
’AAA’ , <3 cfdXe Wpirla, to ev ye tovtcov eKacrra ylyveadai Kal dx^eXlpajs dTToXeXoiirds r/pas ecrrai TavTTjs dirov<r7]s-
'AX'qG'rj Xeyeis-
Oi>X avTT] 8e ye, obs eoiKev, earlv 17 aaKfjpoavvT], dAA’ Tjs epyov eoTL to a)<f>eXeiv rjpas. ov yap cTTiaTYjpcbv ye Kal avemomqpoavvatv 17 €-7710^17^.77 earlv, aAAa, dyaftov re Kal KaKov' axrre el aorr]
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By no means to all alike, he replied.
But to which sort most? One that gives him knowledge of what thing, present, past or future ? Is it that by which he knows draught-playing ?
Draught-playing indeed ! he replied.
Well, reckoning ?
By no means.
Well, health ?
More likely, he said.
And that science to which I refer as the most likely, I went on, gives him knowledge of what ?
Of good, he replied, and of evil.
Vile creature ! I said, you have all this time been dragging me round and round, while concealing the fact that the life according to knowledge does not make us do well and be happy, not even if it be knowledge of all the other knowledges together, but only if it is of this single one concerning good and evil. For, Critias, if you choose to take away this science from the whole number of them, will medicine any the less give us health, or shoemaking give us shoes, or weaving provide clothes, or will the pilot’s art any the less prevent the loss of life at sea, or the general’s in war ?
None the less, he replied.
But, my dear Critias, to have any of these things well and beneficially done will be out of our reach if that science is lacking.
That is true.
And that science, it seems, is not temperance, but one whose business is to benefit us ; for it is not a science of sciences and lack of sciences, but of good
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ecrrlv dx/)eXLfJ>o$, Tj craxfipocrvvTj dXXo tl av eLTj fl] OX^eAt/XT}]1 TjpLLV.
Tt 3’, 77 3’ os, ovk av avTT] dxfteXoL; et yap otl [adXLOTa tcov errLcjTrjpLdjv eirLOT^pT] ecrrlv Tj acoc^po-E avvTj, CTTLOTaTCL 3e /cat rat? aAAat? eTztar^/xats”, /cat TavTTjs brjTTOv av apyovcra ttjs irepl TayaOov €7TLan]p,rjs dxfjeXoL av TjpLas.
TH /cat vy calve lv ttolol, Tjv 3d eyd>, avrrj, aAA’ ov% Tj LaTpLKTji Kal 7aAAa Ta tcov Teyvcov avrTj av ttolol, kol ovx at dXXac to avTTjs epyov eKacmr]; ni] ov TzaAat 3Lep.apTvp6p.eda, otl eiTLcmjpLrjs p.6vov eaTL Kal av€7TLaTT]p.oavvT]s cTTLcrTTjpTj, dXXov 3e ovSevos' ovy^ ovtojs;
<&aLv&raL ye.
Ovk dpa vyLeias ecrraL &r]pLLOvpyos.
Ov 8777a.
175 ’'AAAt)? yap ^v T&yyTjs vyteLa' Tj ov;
Ov8’ dpa dx^eXetas, <3 eratpe" dXXrj yap av azzeSojitev tovto to epyov TeyvTj vvv 3rj‘ Tj yap;
flaw ye.
!!<£}$■ ovv d)c[)eXLp,os ecrraL Tj acoc/ypoavvrj, ovSepbLas dx/yeXtas ovcra 8Tjp,LOvpy6s;
0v3a/j.d>$, d) ^LcoKpaTes, eoLKe ye.
'Opas ovv, d> J^ipLTLa, d>$ eyou zzaAat clkotcos e3e3oLKTj Kal ^LKatcos ep,avTov fjTLd>p.Tjv otl ovSev XprjOTOv irepl aco^pocruvTjs aKorroj; ov yap av ttov o ye KaXXLaTov rrdvTCov opLoXoyeLTaL etvaL, tovto B Tjp.LV dvaxfreXes ec/>dvTj, cl tl epcov d^>eXos fy rrpos to KaXojs ^TjTetv. vvv 3c—TravTaxfj yap TjTTd>p.eOa, Kai ov 3vvapLe6a evpetv ec^d otco rrore tojv ovtovv d
1 tj seel. Madvig.
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and evil: so that if this is beneficial, temperance must be something else to us.
But why, he asked, should not it be beneficial ? For if temperance is above all a science of the sciences, and presides too over the other sciences, surely she will govern this science of the good, and so benefit us.
And give us health also ? I asked : will she, and not medicine, do this ? And will the several works of the other arts be hers, and not the particular works of each art ? Have we not constantly protested that she is only knowledge of knowledge and of lack of knowledge, and of nothing else ? Is not that so ?
Apparently it is.
Then she will not be a producer of health ?
No, indeed.
For health, we said, belongs to another art, did we not ?
We did.
Nor of benefit, my good friend ; for this work, again, we assigned to another art just now, did we not ?
Certainly.
Then how will temperance be beneficial, if it produces no benefit ?
By no means, Socrates, as it seems.
So do you see, Critias, how all the time I had good reason for my fear, and fair ground for the reproach I made against myself, that my inquiry regarding temperance was worthless ?1 For I cannot think that what is admitted to be the noblest thing in the world would have appeared to us useless if I had been of any use for making a good search. But now, you see, we are worsted every way, and cannot discover what
1 Of. 172 c.
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VOpO0GTTjS TOVTO TOVVOpa G0GTO, TT/V 00)({>poaVVT)V. koltol ttoAXcc yo cvyKeycvpTjKapGV ov avp/SaLvovO’ TjpLV GV TO) Xoycp. Kal yap GnLOT'ljpTJV GnLOT'QP‘rj$ glvol avvGyojprjaapGv, ovk gojvtos tov Xoyov ov8e (/mxgkovtos glvol’ Kal TavTT] au Trj GnLaTrip-r] Kal to, to)V dXXcvv enLOT'ppcov epya yLyvcdaKGLV avveyajpr)-aapcv, ov8g tovt* goovtos tov Xoyov, wa 877 rjpLV yevobTo 6 aa>cf>p(ov GnLaTYjpoov cSp tg ol8gv, otl ol8g, Kal div p>7] o18gv, otl ovk olde. tovto pev 8t] Kal navTanaaL peyaXonpendis avvGxcop'qaapGV, ov8’ GTTLtTKGl/jdpGVOL TO d8vVOTOV GLVOL, d TL$ p-p Ol8g p-rfiapois, TavTa gl8gvol dpoos yd noo$- otl yap ovk ol8g, (frrjalv avrd gl8gvol y pperdpa dpoXoyla. KaLTOL, d)$ dycppaL, ov8gvo$ otov ovyl dXoyd>TGpov tovt av (fiavGLT). aAA’ opoos ovtcos rjpd)v gvtjOlkcov Tvyovaa rj £t)tt)(jl$ Kal ov gtkXtjpcov, ov8gv tl paXXov GvpGLv SvvaraL tt/v dX^OGLav, dXXd toctovtov KaTGylXaaGV avT-rjs, (Zcttg 6 T)pGL$ irdXaL avvopoXo-yovvTGS Kal crvpirXdTTOVTGS GTL0GpG0a aa)(f>pocrvvr]v GLVaL, TOVTO TjpLV TTOVV V[3pL(TT LK&S dvC0(f)GXGS OV dTTGcfiaLVG. TO pGV O&V GpOV Kal fy’TOV dyavaKTU)' VTTGp 8e aov, Tjv 8’ dyu>, di	naw dya-
vaKTco, gl av tolovtos oov tt]v I8dav Kal irpos tovto) tt]v ipvyrjv aaxfipovGaTOTos, prfiev dv'qarj and TavT-qs rfjs aa)<j>poavv'qs pi-fid tl cr’ (oc^GX’qaGL gv to) (3lu) napovaa. gtl 8g paXXov dyavaKTcd vnGp T7]s Gncpd-fjs, rjv napd tov QpaKos dpadov, gl pr^GVos dglov npayparos’ ovaav avTrjv pGTa noXXfjs crnovdrjs cpavOavov. tovt^ ovv ndvv pdv ovk olopaL ovrcos dy^GLv, dXX9 dpG <f)OvXov
1 oljv seel. Winckelmann.
1 Cf. 156 d.
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thing it can possibly be to which the lawgiver gave this name, temperance. And yet we have conceded many points which were not deducible from our argument. For you know we conceded that there was a science of science, when the argument was against it and would not agree ; and we further conceded that this science could know the works also of the other sciences, when the argument was against this too, in order to make out that the temperate man had a knowledge of what he knew and did not know, so as to know that he knew the one and did not know the other. And we made this concession in a really magnificent manner, without considering the impossibility of a man knowing, in some sort of way, things that he does not know at all; for our admission says that he knows that he does not know them ; and yet, in my opinion, there can be nothing more irrational than this. Nevertheless, although it has found us so simple-minded and tractable, the inquiry remains quite incapable of discovering the truth, but has utterly flouted it by most impudently showing us the inutility of that which we had been ever so long assuming, by our joint admissions and fictions, to be the meaning of temperance. Now, so far as I am concerned, I am not particularly distressed : but for your sake, I said, Charmides, I am seriously distressed to think that you, with your goodly form and most temperate soul besides, are to have no profit or advantage from the presence of that temperance in all your life. And I am still more distressed about the charm which I learnt from the Thracian,1 that I should have spent so much pains on a lesson which has had such a worthless effect. Now I really do not think that this can be the case, but
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ecvac	• err el Tijv ye crco</>po<yvvT)V p>eya TI
dyaddv ecvac, Kal ecvrep ye eyecs ovto, p,aKapcov 176 ecvac ere. aAA’ dpa el &xecs re Kal prfoev der) rrjs eircpSfjs’ el yap eyecs, peadXXov dv eycoye croc crvpflov-Xevcracpc epee peev Xijpov r)yeca6ac ecvac Kat adwaTOV Xdycp otcovv ^rjrecv, creavTov 8e, daeprrep cra></>pove-errepos ec, toctovtcv ecvac Kal evdacpcovearepov.
Kai o Xappccdrjs, ’AAAa pea /X”, rj S’ ds, eycoye, co IdidiKpares, ovk ocSa out’ el eyco ovt ec p>r) eya). TTcHs yap dv eldecrjv d ye perfi* vpcecs ococ re eerre e^evpeev o tc ttot eerrev, cos <pr)S av; eya) p,evToc ov rrdvv croc iretOopcac, Kal epcavrov, co Sco/cpaTes, Trdvv otpcac decadac rfjs eircpd^s, Kal rd y’ ep,ov ovdev KcoXvec ejradeordac vtto aov ocrac Tjpcepac, ea)s dv </>fjs erv CKavcos eyeev.
Eiev aAA\ d</>7] d Kpcrcas, co Xap^iiS?), <^v>x opas tovto epcocy eaTac tovto TeKpcr^pcov otl craxfipovecs, Tjv CTradecv irapeyys Sco/cpaT€c Kal per) aTToXecrrT] tovtov per^e pceya p/rpre erpeuepov.
(^ls aKoXovd^aovros, dfo), Kal per/ diroXeci/jopeevov’ C Setpa yap dv rrocolrjv, el per) irecdocp/qv crol toj errltporra) Kal per) rrocolrjv d KeXevecs.
’AAAa pcqv, €<f>r), KeXevco eycoye.
riocTjaco tocvvv, ec/)!), dird Tavrr)al Trjs rjpeepas dp^dpeevos.
Ovtoc, yv S’ eyed, tc flovXeveadov rroeecv;
Ovdev, e</>7) 6 Xappccdrjs, aAAa fleftovXevpceOa.
IBcdarr) dpa, S’ eyco, Kal ovd’ dvaKpcorlv pcot dodaecs;
1 add. Goldbacher.
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rather that I am a poor hand at inquiring ; for temperance I hold to be a great good, and you to be highly blessed, if you actually have it. See now whether you have it, and are in no need of the charm ; for if it is yours, I should rather advise you to regard me as a babbler who is unable to argue out any subject of inquiry whatsoever, and yourself as advancing in happiness as you advance in temperance.
Then Charmides said: Why, upon my word, Socrates, I do not know at all whether I have it or have it not. For how can I know, when even you two are unable to discover what this thing is ?—so you say, but of this you do not at all convince me—and I quite believe, Socrates, that I do need the charm, and for my part I have no objection to being charmed by you every day of my life, until you say I have had enough of the treatment.
Very well, said Critias : now, Charmides, if you do this, it will be a proof to me of your temperance—if you submit to be charmed by Socrates and do not forsake him through thick and thin.
Count on me to follow, he said, and not forsake him ; for it would ill become me to disobey you, my guardian, and refuse to do your bidding.
Well now, he said, I bid you.
Then I will do as you bid, he replied, and will start this very day.
There, there, I said, what are you two plotting to do ?
Nothing, replied Charmides ; we have made our plot.
So you will use force, I said, before even allowing me to make my affidavit ?
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^Laaopbevov, ecf>7], eirebbryrep o8e ye eTnrdrrcL' irpos ravra av av flovXevov 6 ri rroLYiaeLS.
D ’AAA’ ov8epla, e</>T]v €ya>, XelTrerac ^ovXyj‘ aol yap emxeLpovvTb rrpdrrew oylovv Kal pLa^op,evcp ov8el$ otoff r’ earac evavTcovaOac dvdpaiTraw.
Mi] rolvvv, t} S’ off, p.Y]$€ av evavnov, Ov rolvvv, tfv S’ eyed, €vavri,a>aop,aL.
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You must expect me to use force, he replied, since he gives me the command : take counsel, therefore, on your side, as to what you -will do.
But that leaves no room, I said, for counsel; for if once you set about doing anything and use force, no man alive will be able to withstand you.
Then do not you, he said, withstand me.
Then I will not withstand you, I replied.
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INTRODUCTION TO ALCIBIADES I
The First Alcibiades gives us a clear and useful, if rather inelegant, illustration of the ordinary teaching of Socrates. He accosts his young friend at a critical moment of opening manhood, and makes him admit, by willing replies to a series of carefully designed questions, that he is ignorant of the most important things which ought to be known by one about to enter upon a public career. In the first part (1 OS-114) we are shown that Alcibiades is going to advise the state on questions of peace and war, and must therefore know what is just and what unjust: but he could only have acquired this knowledge from the multitude, whose perpetual quarrels seem to show that they lack it; and if he says that it is rather on the expedient and inexpedient that he proposes to advise them, we want to know in turn what these are. In the second part (115-127) we find that the just is the honourable, good and expedient; and Alcibiades is further humiliated by a sly use of the double meaning of “ doing well ”—acting aright, and prospering. Other Athenian statesmen, including even Pericles (who is supposed to be still alive), are just as ignorant as Alcibiades, and he may be at no disadvantage in competition with them : but his real competitors in the race for power and glory are persons like the kings of Sparta and Persia, whose
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INTRODUCTION TO ALCIBIADES 1 training, wealth, and authority are described at some length and in lively detail. For such a contest it is necessary that Alcibiades should avail himself of all the help that Socrates can give him. They must join equally in the inquiry—What is the goodness required in a statesman ? It seems to have something to do with friendship and harmony among the people ; and yet justice surely consists in everyone doing his own work, and this does not make for harmony. Alcibiades is sorely puzzled, but fortunately he is not too old to learn. The third and last section (128-135) deals with the Delphic maxim Know thyself., and what it may be supposed to mean. To know oneself is to know one’s mind, and is true prudence or “ temperance,” which, with justice, is a necessary condition of happiness.
The imaginary time of the conversation is about 482 b.c., when Alcibiades was eighteen years old. He is now losing the extraordinary physical beauty of his boyhood, and is turning his mind to the political power whose attainment is the obvious aim of an able and ambitious man. It is at this moment that Socrates, an admirer who has held aloof from him till now, exposes by skilful questioning his false conceit of knowledge and his desperate need of knowing, in the first place, his own mind. The method of interrogation, and the language used by both speakers, are quite of a piece with those in other early dialogues of Plato. The somewhat lengthy speech of Socrates about the royal families of Persia and Sparta (121-124), though it has some pleasant touches of Socratic humour, is perhaps a little out of character in a scene where so much emphasis is laid on the point that all the positive statements come from Alcibiades and 96
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none from Socrates ; and the identification of soul with man (130 c) is a crude and unsatisfactory suggestion compared with the later theories of the Gorgias (464 a) and other dialogues. But on the whole there seems to be no sufficient reason for doubting, with some eminent scholars, the authenticity of this dialogue, if it be remembered that the work is probably one of Plato’s earliest sketches, composed in the years immediately following the death of Socrates (399 b.c.) ; that from the third century a.d. it has been regarded and studied as an exemplary piece of Academic teaching ; and that it is natural to suppose that the series of Plato’s compositions would begin with some immature and relatively inartistic essays in dialogue-writing. When he came to conceive the Symposium, Plato was able to draw far fuller and finer portraits of both Socrates and Alcibiades, and to vivify their friendly converse by many a masterly stroke of dramatic art.
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AAKIBIAAH5
[h IIEPI ANOPMIOT WSEnS* MAIEYTIKOZS]
TA TOT AIAAOrOT nPOSDIIA 2HKPATH2, AAKIBIAAH2
p?iol	won HXeivi,ov, OLpai, ere ^avp.a^eii', ort wpeu-
to? epaaTTjs crov yevopevos to)v aAAcov Tre'rravpevoov povos ovk dnaXXo/rTopat,, Kal on oi pev dXXoi Si’ oyXov eyevovTo croi tuaXeyopevoi, eycb Sc toctovtcov eTtov ov§e TrpoaccTTOv. tovtov Se to a'lnov yeyovev ovk a,v6pcoTteiov, aAAa Tl Saip>oviov evavnaipa, ov av ttjv Svvapiv Kal vorepov irevorrp vvv S’ eireiS?] B ovkctl evavTLovTac, ovra) TrpoaeXrjXvda' eveXrris Se €l/ll Kai TO XoLTTOV pVT} €VaVTLO)O‘€O0aL OVTO. <rxe8ov ovv KaTavevoYjKa ev tovtco tco ypovco o’KO'rrovpLevos (OS TTpos TOVS GpaaTas ea^S' ttoXXovv yap yevo-p€vcov Kai, p€yaXo</>povci)v ovSgls o? ovy V'tt^p/SXtj-dels T& </)povT)paT(, VTTO aov Tre^evyev, tov Se Xoyov, 104^ vnep^povTiKas, edeX(o SieXdetv. ovSevos </>fjs dvdpdyrrajv evSerjs etvai, els oi>8ev Ta yap wrdp-Xovra vol peyaXa etvai,, (oore p/rfievos 8eta6aL, d'Tro tov aa>paTos ap^apeva TeXevTcovTa els ttjv ^vyrjv.
1 S°crates refers to the “ spiritual sicn ” which occasionally warned him against an intended action: cf. Apol. 31 c d. 40 a b.	*
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[or ON THE NATURE OF MAN : “ obstetric ”]
CHARACTERS
Socrates, Alcibiades
soc. Son of Cleinias, I think it must surprise you that I, the first of all your lovers, am the only one of them who has not given up his suit and thrown you over, and whereas they have all pestered you with their conversation I have not spoken one word to you for so many years. The cause of this has been nothing human, but a certain spiritual opposition,1 of whose power you shall be informed at some later time. However, it now opposes me no longer, so I have come to you, as you see ; and I am in good hopes that it will not oppose me again in the future. Now I have been observing you all this time, and have formed a pretty good notion of your behaviour to your lovers : for although they were many and high-spirited, everyone of them has found your spirit too strong for him and has run away. Let me explain the reason of your spirit being too much for them. You say you have no need of any man in any matter ; for your resources are so great, beginning with the body and ending with the soul, that you lack nothing.
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otet yap Srj elvaL rrporov pLev KaXXLards re Kal p>eylotos' Kal tovto pLev Sy] reavrl SrjXov iBetv on OV l/jevSr]' GTTGLTa VeaVLKOTaTOV yevovs eV TY) oeavrov rroXeL, ovoy^ pLeytoTY) tov 'EAAt/viBcop, Kal B evravQa rrpos rearpos re ool c^IXovs Kal ovyyevets reXeLorovs elvaL Kal dplarovs, ol e’l tl SeoL vrerjpe-tolcv av ool, tovtov Be tovs repos pLTjrpos ovSev yeLpovs ovS eXarrovs' avp/erdvrov Be ov etreov yeL^O OLCL COL SvvayLV VTrdpyeLV HepLKXea TOV Havdcmrov, ov 6 rearyp erelrporeov KareXvree ool re kol to aSeXfiar os ov yovov ev TYjSe tt) reoXec SvvaraL reparreLV o tl av povX^raL, aAA’ ev re dor} rrj EAAaBc Kal tov ftapfldpov ev rroXXols Kal C p>eyaXoLs yeveoLV. repoaO^ao Se Kal otl tov ttXovolov' Sok€ls Se pLOL em tovto ^KLara p>eya (f>pov€LV. Kara redvra Syj ravra av re p,eyaX-avyovp,evos KeKpaTrycas tov epaarov eKetvoc re vreoSeearepoL ovtcs eKparyj^aav, Kal cee ravr3 ov XeXrjdev' odev Sy] ev otSa otl 6avp,d^eLS, tl SLavoov-p>evos reore ovk dreaXXdTTopLaL tov eporos, Kal YjVTLV eyov eXrelSa vreopLevo tov aXXov reecfrevyoTov.
AAK., Kat Laos ye, o ^okpares, ovk olaO3 otl D ap,LKpov p,e ec/)0Y]s- eyo yap tol ev vo ecyov rrpd-repos aoL repoaeXQov avrd ravr* epeadaL, tl reore flovXeL KaL €ls riva eX'erlSa BXereov evoyXeis ae aeL OTTov av o ereLpLeAeaTara reapov’ to ovtl yap d^avpa^o, o tl rrOT earl to aov repaypLa, Kal 7]Slot3 av revdolpLYiv.
sn. AieovaY] p,ev dpa p,ov, os to clkos, rrpo-6vp>os, elreep, os </>$?, erecOvyeLs elSevaL tl Sia-100
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You think, in the first place, that you are foremost in beauty and stature—and you are not mistaken in this, as is plain for all to see—and in the second place, that you are of the most gallant family in your city, the greatest city in Greece, and that there you have, through your father, very many of the best people as your friends and kinsmen, who would assist you in case of need, and other connexions also, through your mother, who are not a whit inferior to these, nor fewer. And you reckon upon a stronger power than all those that I have mentioned, in Pericles, son of Xanthippus, whom your father left as guardian of you and your brother when he died, and who is able to do whatever he likes not only in this city but all over Greece and among many great nations of the barbarians. And I will add besides the wealth of your house : but on this, I observe, you presume least of all. Well, you puff* yourself up on all these advantages, and have overcome your lovers, while they in their inferiority have yielded to your might, and all this has not escaped you ; so I am very sure that you wonder what on earth I mean by not getting rid of my passion, and what can be my hope in remaining when the rest have fled.
alc. Perhaps also, Socrates, you are not aware that you have only just anticipated me. For I, in fact, had the intention of coming and asking you first that very same question—what is your aim and expectation in bothering me by making a particular point of always turning up wherever I may be. For I really do wonder what can be your object, and should be very glad if you would tell me.
soc. Then you will listen to me, presumably, with keen attention if, as you say, you long to know what
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voovpai, Kal cos dKovaopevco Kal rrepipevovvrL Xeyco.
AAK. Haw pev ow1 aAAa Xeye.
E 2H. *Opa ov yap tol dr] av Oavpaardv el, V	! y f- /	V	\ I	!
oocrirep poyis Y]p$apr]v, ovtco Kai, poyis Travaaiprjv.
AAK. *ya()e Xeye’ aKovaopai yap.
2X1. AeKTeov av eirj. yaXevrdv pev ovv irpds avbpa ovy r] ttov a epacrrcov irpoa^epeaOai epacrrf], opcos 3e ToXpyTeov (f>pdaai tt]V eprjv didvoiav. eycb yap, co ’AA/a/JtaS?], el pev ere ecopcov a vvv 8y 8irjX6ov dyarrdjvrd re Kal olopevov 8eiv ev tovtols KaTaflioovai, rrdXai av drryXXdypyv tov epcoTos, 105 ^’S' 7€ Sy epavTov rrelOco’ vvv 8e ere pa, av Karrjyo-ptfaco 8iavor]paTa ad rrpos avrdv ae, a> Kal yvd>ar], otl rrpoaeycov ye aoi tov vovv SiarereAe/ca. Sokcls yap p,OL, d tls aoL clttol 0ea>v' a> iAX.KL^La8r], TFOTepOV povACL CtfV e^OW a VVV €X€L$, 7] aVTLKa TeOvdvaL, el p,p col e^eaTaL p,eC^a> KTpaaaOaL; doKels av poL eXeoOaL TeOvdvaL' aAAa vvv cm tlvl St? rrore cXtil^l eyd> <$>pdaxo. yyf], eav Octtov els tov ’ ABrjvauvv drjpov irapeX0Y]$—tovto 8e B eaeaOaL pdXa oXcycov rjpepdrv—trapeXOdyv ovv ev-delgeodaL *AOpvaLOLs, otl &£los el TLpaadaL cos ovre HepLKXys ovt* dXXos ovdels tcov ttcottotc yevo-pevcov, Kai tovto evdeL^dpevos peyiarov dvvr]-aeaOai ev Tfj ttoXcl, eav 3’ evdade peyiaros rjs, Kal ev Tols dXXoLS ^EAA^crt., Kal ov povov ev ''JLXXrjacv aAAa Kal ev tols flapfldpois, dooi ev Trj avrfj r/pcv olkovclv Tjrreipcp. Kai ei av aoi eirroi o avros ovtos Oeos otl avTov ce 8ei Swacreveiv ev tt]
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I mean, and I have in you a listener who will stay to hear me out.
alc. Why, to be sure : only speak.
soc. Look to it, then ; for it would be no wonder if I should make as much difficulty about stopping as I have made about starting.
alc. My good sir, speak ; for I will listen.
soc. Speak I must, I suppose. Now, although it is hard for a lover to parley with a man who does not yield to lovers, I must make bold nevertheless to put my meaning into words. For if I saw you, Alcibiades, content with the things I set forth just now, and minded to pass your life in enjoying them, I should long ago have put away my love, so at least I persuade myself: but as it is, I shall propound to your face quite another set of your thoughts, whereby you will understand that I have had you continually before my mind. For I believe, if some god should ask you : “ Alcibiades, do you prefer to live with your present possessions, or to die immediately if you are not to have the chance of acquiring greater things ? ” I believe you would choose to die. But let me tell you what I imagine must be the present hope of your life. You think that if you come shortly before the Athenian Assembly—which you expect to occur in a very few days—you will stand forth and prove to the people that you are more worthy of honour than either Pericles or anyone else who has ever existed, and that having proved this you will have the greatest power in the state ; and that if you are the greatest here, you will be the same among all the other Greeks, and not only Greeks, but all the barbarians who inhabit the same continent with us. And if that same god should say to you again, that you are to
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c ^VpCOTTT), $Laflfjvab §€ €t£ T7]V ’AcTtCCV OVK €%e<FT(ll ool ov8’ eTTbdeadat Tols' ckcl irpdypaouv, ovk av av pOL 8oK€LS edeXcLV ov8’ €771. TOVTOLS pOVOLS Qfjv, €t pY] ep'rX'qoeLS TOV OOV OVOpaTOS Kal TT)$ OY]S 8vvdpecos ndvTas, dos eiros clttclv, avOpayrrovs’ kol olpal ct€ irXqv Jdvpov Kai aep^ov xjyeLoOaL ovSeva V A	\ /	/	</	\	>f	f
agcov Aoyov yeyovevaL. otl pev ovv ^X^ls Tavxxp TY]V e\TTL8a, €V ol8a Kal OVK CLKa^U). LOCOS av ovv clttols, are €l8<jjs otl dXnqd'fj Xeyco" TL 8x) ovv, co
D ^(VKpaTCs, tovto gotl ool Ttpos Xoyov [ov ec^xjoOa epew, 8l’ o epov ovk dTTaXXdTTxf] 1; eyd) 8e ool ye epco, do c/dXe Trat KAetvtou Kal A.eivopdx'qS' to v tcov yap ool airdvrcov tcov StavoTj/xarcov reXos* €ttlt€~ OfjvaL avev epLov d8vvarov‘ ToaavTrjv eyd> 8wap,LV otpLOL €^€tv €LS TOL OO, TTpdypLaTO KOL els &LO 8t] Kal iraXaL oLop,al pLe tov 9eov ovk eav 8LaXeyeo9al ool, ov eydj irepLepLevov ott^vIko edoei. djOTrep yap E ov eXTTiSa? ^x^LS €V rf) ttoXcl ev8eL^ao0aL otl avTy
TravTOs d^Los cl, ev8eL^dpLevos 8e ov8ev otl ov TrapavTLKa 8vvY)oeo()aL, ovtoj Kaycb irapd ool eX-Trlt/v pLeyLOTOv 8vv^oeo6aL €v8eL%dpLevos otl ttovtos d^LOS €LpLL OOL, Kal OVt’ CTTLTpOTTOS OVT€ OVyy€VT]S ovt€ aAAos* ouSeis lkovos rrapadovvaL ttjv 8vvap.LV errl6vpels 7tXt)v epov, peTa tov 6eov pevTOL.
vearrepcp pev ovv ovtl ool Kal rrplv TooavTrjs eXirtdos yepeLV, dos epol 8ok€l, ovk eta o Oeds SiaXeyeodaL, Lva pr) paT^qv 8LaXeyolp'qv‘ vvv 8e
106 €(/>rjK€' vvv yap dv pov aKovoaLS.
aak. IIoAv ye poL, d> IddoKpaTes, vvv aTOTrcoTe-pos aS (fralvr], &7T€l8t] xjp^o) Xeyew, x] ore atycov
1	, aTaXXdrTp seel. Burnet.
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hold sway here in Europe, but are not to be allowed to cross over into Asia and to interfere with the affairs of that region, I believe you would be equally loth to live on those sole conditions either—if you are not to fill, one may say, the whole world with your name and your power ; and I fancy that, except Cyrus and Xerxes, you think there has never existed a single man who was of any account. So then that this is your hope, I know well enough ; I am not merely guessing. And I daresay you will reply, since you know that what I say is true : “ Well, Socrates, and what has that to do with your point ? I am going to tell you, dear son of Cleinias and Deinomache. Without me it is impossible for all those designs of yours to be crowned with achievement; so great is the power I conceive myself to have over your affairs and over you, and it is for this very reason, I believe, that the god has so long prevented me from talking with you, while I was waiting to see when he would allow me. For as you have hopes of proving yourself in public to be invaluable to the state and, having proved it, of winning forthwith unlimited powder, so do I hope to win supreme power over you by proving that I am invaluable to you, and that neither guardian nor kinsman nor anyone else is competent to transmit to you the power that you long for except me, with the god’s help, however. In your younger days, to be sure, before you had built such high hopes, the god, as I believe, prevented me from talking with you, in order that I might not waste my words : but now he has set me on ; for now you will listen to me.
alc. You seem to me far more extraordinary, Socrates, now that you have begun to speak, than before, when you followed me about in silence ;
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€*77ov Kalroi a<f>68pa ye rjaO' I8eiv Kal rare roiovros. el pev ovv eycb ravra 8iavoovpai r} ptf, a>s cockc, 8ieyva>Kasf Kal ear prj $>a>, ov8ev pot earai nXeov irpbs to rretdeiv ae. eiev el 8e 8t] on pdXiara ravra 8iavev6,r]pai, rr&s 8id aov poi earai Kal dvev aov ovk av yevoiro; eye is Xeyeiv;
B 2D. ’'Apa epatras ei nva ey<o eiTreiv Xoyov paKpov, oiovs 8rj aKoveiv eidiaai; ov yap eari roiovrov to epov‘ aAA’ ev8eigaa9ai pev aoi, ivs > T	T /	5	>/ c/	</	3/	3 \
eycppai, oios t av eirjv on ravra ovrivs eXei> eap ev povov poi edeX'qcr'ps ftpa-yu VTTTjperfjaai.
AAK. ’AAA’ ei ye 8tj prj yaXerrov n Xeyeis to vtttjperr/pa, eOeXa).
2D. *HX yaXeirov 8ok€1 to airoKplvaadai ra epo)ru)peva;
aak. Ou ^aAeTTOV.
2Q. ’A-iroKplvov 8rp
AAK. ’Epcora.
2Q. Ovkovv cos 8iavoovpevov aov ravra eparra), 0 a (fjypl ae 8iavoeia6at;
aak. "Ecrra), el ftovXei, ovroos, iva Kal el8a> b n epeis.
2D. <bepe 8r)‘ 8iavofj yap, <bs cycb c/rrjpi, Trapievai avpflovXevaaiv ’AOrjvalois evros ov ttoXXov xP°vov el ovv peXXovros aov levai errl to flrjpa Xaflopevos epolprjv to ’AA/cL^dSi], ev-eibr) Trepl rlvos ’A0^-valoi 8iavoovvrai flovXeveaOai, avlaraaai avpflov-Xevacvv; ftp* eirei8T] rrepl cbv av errtaraaai fteXnov t] o&roi; ri av airoKplvaio;
D aak. Ewroi/x’ av 8t]ttov, Trepl cbv ol8a fteXnov o&roi.
1 Buttmann s el mss.
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though even then you looked strange enough. Well, as to my intending all this or not, you have apparently made your decision, and any denial of mine will not avail me to persuade you. Very good : but supposing I have intended ever so much what you say, how are you the sole means through which I can hope to attain it ? Can you tell me ?
soc. Are you asking whether I can make a long speech, such as you are used to hearing ? No, my gift is not of that sort. But I fancy I could prove to you that the case is so, if you will consent to do me just one little service.
alc. Why, if you mean a service that is not troublesome, I consent.
soc. Do you consider it troublesome to answer questions put to you ?
alc. No, I do not.
soc. Then answer.
alc. Ask.
soc. Well, you have the intentions which I say you have, I suppose ?
alc. Be it so, if you like, in order that I may know what you will say next.
soc. Now then : you intend, as I say, to come forward as adviser to the Athenians in no great space of time ; well, suppose I were to take hold of you as you were about to ascend the platform, and were to ask you : “ Alcibiades, on what subject do the Athenians propose to take advice, that you should stand up to advise them ? Is it something about which you have better knowledge than they ? ” What would be your reply ?
alc. I should say, I suppose, it was something about which I knew better than they.
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2X1. Ilept cov ap’ etScus1 rvyyavets', dyados avpflovXos el.
AAK. Titos' yap ov;
2X1. Ovkovv ravra pcovov ocaOa, a Trap’ aAAcov evades tj auras' e^upes;
aak. Ilota yap aAAa;
2X1. Ear tv ovv ottcos dv yrore epcades ti 77 e^rjvpes p/rpre p,av#avetv e’^eAcov pcrpre auras' ^retv;
aak. Ovk eariv.
2X1. Tt 8e; rjdeXyjaas dv ^TjTT]cra,L V) p,a#etv a emaraa^at coou;
aak. Ou Sijra.
E 2X1. A apa vuv ruyyavets1 eTTtorap.evos', t?v %p6vos ore ovy Yjyov el8evac;
aak. ’Avay/c^.
2X1. ’AAAa pcyv a ye p.ep.aZfy/cas', oyeSov rt /cat eyco otSa* et 3e rt e/xe AeA^ev, dvre. ep,a0€$ yap 8t) arv ye zcara pvtfp/rjv ttjv ep/rjv ypdp.p,ara Kal KcOapi^ew Kal TraXalciv’ ov yap 8rj auAetv ye TjOeXes p,adeLV‘ raur’ ecrrtv a av eniaraaai,, el prf rrov tc p,av0dva)v epee XeXrjdas' ocpcac 8e ye, cure vu/crcop cure p.e<9’ yjpcepav e^tebv ev8o#ev.
AAK. AAA OU TT€</>OCT7]Ka d$ aAAcOV 7) TOVTCOV.
107	2X1. Ilorepov o^v, orav rrepl ypap,pt,dra>v ’A.0T]-
vatot ^ouAeucovrat, ttcds av opdoos ypd(^OL€v, tot€ avaar^arj avrocs avpbftovXeuaoDV;
AAK. Ma At’ ovk eycoye.
2X1. AAA orav yrepl Kpovpcdroov ev Aupa;
aak. Ov8apca>$.
2X1. OuSe [vr/v ouSe irepl iraXaiapcdrcov ye eccoOaai flovXeveaOac ev ttj eKKXrjala,
aak. Ov pcevroi.
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soc. Then you are a good adviser on things about which you actually know.
alc. To be sure.
soc. And you know only the things you have learnt from others or discovered yourself ?
alc. What could I know besides ?
soc. And can it be that you would ever have learnt or discovered anything without being willing either to learn it or to inquire into it yourself ?
alc. No.
soc. Well then, would you have been willing to inquire into or learn what you thought you knew ?
alc. No, indeed.
soc. So there was a time when you did not think that you knew what you now actually know.
alc. There must have been.
soc. Well, but I know pretty nearly the things that you have learnt: tell me if anything has escaped me. You learnt, if I recollect, writing and harping and wrestling; as for fluting, you refused to learn it. These are the things that you know, unless perhaps there is something you have been learning unobserved by me; and this you were not, I believe, if you so much as stepped out of doors either by night or by day.
alc. No, I have taken no other lessons than those.
soc. Then tell me, will it be when the Athenians are taking advice how they are to do their writing correctly that you are to stand up and advise them ?
alc. Upon my word, not I.
soc. Well, about strokes on the lyre ?
alc. Not at all.
soc. Nor in fact are they accustomed to deliberate on throws in wrestling either at the Assembly.
alc. No, to be sure.
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2n. "Grav ovv irepi rlvos flovXevcitvrat,; ov yap ttov orav ye irepi oLKoSopaas.
aak. Ov 8^ra.
B 2n. Oucoftopos yap ravrd ye aov fteXrbOV avpflovXevaec.
AAK. Nat.
2n. Ov8e pqv orav irepi pavruerjs flovXevcovrac ;
AAK. Ov.
2fi. Mdyrts yap av ravra apetvov q av.
aak. Nat.
2n. ’Edy re ye apuepbs q peyas eav re koXos q alaxpds, ert re yevvaios q ayevvqs.
AAK. IluJff yap ov;
2G. EiSotos- yap, otpaL, irepi eKaarov q avp-ftovXq, Kai ov ttXovtowtos.
aak. IIcos- yap ov;
2X1. ’AAA’ eav re rrevqs edv re ttXovolos’ d TrapaL-'cvv, ov8ev 3bolaei> ’A.9qvalobs, arav irepi, rr<j->v 0 ev tt) troXec povAevcwraL, ttcds dv vycalvobev, dXXa ^TjTovcrLV larpov etpat rov avpflovXov.
aak. EtKoroj? ye.
2X1. wOrav oSv irepi rivos aKOircovrab, rore av dvcardpevos cos avpflovXevaayv dpdcos avaarqar);
aak. "Orav irepi ra>v eavr&v irpaypdrcnv, a> ^tdiKpares.
2X1. T&v irepi vavirqylas Xeyecs, dirolas rev as Xpq avrovs rds vavs vavirqyetadab;
aak. Ovk eycoye, <3 TicoKpares.
2X1. NavirqyeLV yap, otpac, ovk emaraaac. rovr amor q dXXo rt,;
aak. Ovk, aAAa rovro.
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soc. Then what will be the subject of the advice ? For I presume it will not be about building.
alc. No, indeed.
soc. For a builder will give better advice than you in that matter.
alc. Yes.
soc. Nor yet will it be about divination ?
alc. No.
soc. For there again a diviner will serve better than you.
alc. Yes.
soc. Whether he be short or tall, handsome or ugly, nay, noble or ignoble.
alc. Of course.
soc. For on each subject the advice comes from one who knows, not one who has riches.
alc. Of course.
soc. And whether their mentor be poor or rich will make no difference to the Athenians when they deliberate for the health of the citizens ; all that they require of their counsellor is that he be a physician.
alc. Naturally.
soc. Then what will they have under consideration if you are to be right in standing up, when you do so, as their counsellor ?
alc. Their own affairs, Socrates.
soc. Do you mean with regard to shipbuilding, and the question as to what sort of ships they ought to get built ?
alc. No, I do not, Socrates.
soc. Because, I imagine, you do not understand shipbuilding. Is that, and that alone, the reason ?
alc. That is just the reason.
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D 20. ’AAAa ire pl ttoicw tu>v eavroov Xeyeis TTpaypa/rcw drav ^ovAevcovrai;
AAK. 'Oray ire pl rroXepiov, c3 Sco/cpare?, 7) Trepi eip'qvTjs 7] dXXov tov tujv rrjs ttoXcods TTpaypidratv.
20. Apa Xeyeis, drav flovXevatvrai, irpos rtvas XPV eipi]V7)v TtoieiaOai Kai rlari iroXepieiv Kai Tiva rpoTTOv;
AAK. Nai.
20. Xpi) 8’ ovy ots BeXnov;
AAK. Nai.
E 20. Kai rdre ottotc fleXriov;
AAK. Flaw ye.
20. Kai toctovtov \pdvov dcrov dpieivov;
AAK. Nai.
20. Ei ovv ftovXevoivTO ’A^Tjvatoi, ticti XPV' irpocrTraXateiv Kai Tiaiv aKpoyeipi^eaPai Kai rtva TpOTrov, av dpieivov av crvpflovXevois rj 6 Traidorpi^s;
AAK. ‘0 TTaidoTpifl'TjS d'pTTOV.
20. E^eiff ovv eiTreiv, irpds ri <av>1 fiXeirayv 6 TraiborpL^'qs crvpi^ovXevcreiev ois dei TTpoaTraXaieiv Kai ots [■&], Kai dirore Kai dvnva rpoTrov; Xeya) 3e to roiovde’ dpa tovtois Sei TrpoairaXaieiv. ois fteXriov, T) ov;
aak. Nai.
108	2o. TApa Kai Toaavra oaa dpieivov;
aak. Touavrd.
20. Ovkovv Kai rdf)* ot^ dpieivov;
aak. Ilavu ye.
20. ’AAAa pir/v Kai adovra 8ei KiOapt^eiv rrore irpos 7Tp> (Ldrjv Kai ftaiveiv;
1 add. Burnet.
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soc. Well, on what sort of affairs of their own do you mean that they will be deliberating ?
alc. On war, Socrates, or on peace, or on any other of the state’s affairs.
soc. Do you mean that they will be deliberating with whom they ought to make peace, and on whom they ought to make war, and in what manner ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And on whom it is better to do so, ought they not ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And at such time as it is better ?
alc. Certainly.
soc. And for so long as they had better ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Now if the Athenians should deliberate with whom they should wrestle close, and with whom only at arm’s length, and in what manner, would you or the wrestling-master be the better adviser ?
alc. The wrestling-master, I presume.
soc. And can you tell me what the wrestlingmaster would have in view when he advised as to the persons with whom they ought or ought not to wrestle close, and when and in what manner ? What I mean is something like this : ought they not to wrestle close with those with whom it is better to do so ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And so far as is better, too ?
alc. So far.
soc. And at such time also as is better ?
alc. Certainly.
soc. But again, when one sings, one has sometimes to accompany the song with harping and stepping ?
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AAK. Aet yap,
2X1. Ovkovv to0’ ottotc fleXrbov;
aak. Na/.
2X1. Kat Toaavra oaa fteXTbov;
AAK.. Chj/xt.
2X1. Tt' ovv; eTTec&r] fteXrcov pev (bvopa^es eir B a/x^oTepots, ra> re KbOapb&bv irpos tyjv ib&rjv Kal tcp TrpocnraXabebv, ri KaXebs to ev to> KbOapl^ebv fleXrbov, atOTrep eycb to ev Tcb iraXalebv KaXcb yvpvaarucov; erv S’ eKebvo Tt KaXebs;
aak. Ovk ewoeb.
2X1. ’AAAa vrebptb epe pbpebcrdab. eycb yap ttov arreKphvapsqv to Sta Travrbs opdebs %X0V> opOabs 8e $> /	9f	X	X \	/	f
oyprov e\eb to Kara tt)v Teyyrjv ybyvopevov' rj ov;
AAK. Nat.
2X1. ‘H 8e TexvT] ov yvavacrrbKn rjv;
AAK. IlaJs S’ ov;
C 2X1. ’Eyco 8’ etirov to ev Tcb TraXatebv fleXnov yvpbvaaTbKov.
aak. EtTres* yap.
2X1. Ovkovv KaXcbs;
aak. "E/xotye So/cet.
2X1. 'Idb 3t] Kal erv—TrpeTroc yap av ttov Kal crol to KaXobs 8baXeyeo0ab—ebrre TTpuiTov, tI$ rj Texyrj to Kbdapb^ebv Kal to a3ebv Kal To epflalvebv op3cbs; crwaTraaa tIs KaXebTab; ovttco Svvaaab CLTTCbV;
aak. Ov brjTa.
2X1. ’AAA’ cSSe TTecpcb' Thves at deal <3v 7} tcx^t]!
1	Socrates means by “better” or “the better way” the general method of attaining excellence in any art.
2	Socrates here repeats koX&s (which means “ handsomely ” 114
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alc. Yes, one has.
soc. And at such time as is better ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And so far as is better ?
alc. I agree.
soc. Well now, since you applied the term “ better ” to the two cases of harping for accompaniment of a song and close wrestling, what do you call the better in the case of harping, to correspond with what in the case of wrestling I call gymnastic ? What do you call the other ?
alc. I do not understand.
soc. Well, try to copy me : for my answer gave you, I think, what is correct in every instance ; and that is correct, I presume, which proceeds by rule of the art, is it not ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And was not the art here gymnastic ?
alc. To be sure.
soc. And I said that the better1 in the case of wrestling was gymnastic.
alc. You did.
soc. And I was quite fair ?
alc. I think so.
soc. Come then, in your turn—for it would befit you also, I fancy, to argue fairly 2—tell me, first, what is the art which includes harping and singing and treading the measure correctly ? What is it called as a whole ? You cannot yet tell me ?
alc. No, indeed.
soc. Well, try another way : who are the goddesses that foster the art ?
as well as “ correctly ”) in allusion to Alcibiades’ good looks. Of. 113 b.
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aak. Tas Movaas, co Scu/cpares, Aeyets;
D 20. Eycoye. opa S?y rtva air’ aurcov €770) w-. f	t f	j/
p.cav 7] Te^yr] eX^i
aak. Mowixip p,ot So/cets Aeyetv.
2n. Aeyco "yap. tl ovv to koto. TavT7]v dpOcos yLyvop.evov earuv; djOTrep eKet eya> croc to Kara TTjv Teyyrjv eXeyov dpOcos, ttjv yvpLvaaTLKyv, Kal av Brj ovv ovtcos evravOa tl </>t]s; ttcos ylyvecrdaL;
AAK. MoVCTl/CCOS pLOL 8oK€L.
2Q. E# Aeyets. lOl 8r/, Kal to ev ra> TroAe/xetv fleXrLov Kat to ev tco elprjvrpv ayecv, tovto to E fieXvLov tl ovop,a£eLS ; (varrep ckcl [e<^5 e/caora,]1 eXeyes to apeLvov, otl pLovoLKooTepov, Kal errl raJ eTepcp, otl yvp,vacrTLKa)Tepov TteLpaj Kal evTavda XeyeLV to ^eXrLov.
AAK. ’AAA* ov rravv expo.
2X1. ’AAAa /aevTOL aL&xpdv ye, el pLev tl$ ere XeyovTa Kal av^ovXevovTa rrepl oltlcov, otl fleXrLov ToSe tov§€ kol vvv kol touovtov, erreLTa epcoTTjcreLe, tl to apLCLVov XcycLg, a) *AA/aySiaS??; rrepl pLev tovtcov eyeLv clttclv otl to vyLCLvoTepov, ko-ltol ov TrpocrTroLrj ye LaTpos elvaL' rrepl Se oS ttpocttfoltj 109 ^'TTLOTTjp.arv ecvaL KaL crvpL/SovXevaeLg dvLcrrdpLevos cos glScos, tovtov Se, cos eotKas, irepL epojTTjQels eav p.7] €y7)S clttclv, ovk alcrxyvr]; ovk alaxpov ^alvcTac;
aak. IJavv ye.
1 i<p' eKauTCfj seel. Schanz.
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alc. The Muses, you mean, Socrates ?
soc. I do. Now, just think, and say by what name the art is called after them.
alc. Music,1 I suppose you mean.
soc. Yes, I do. And what is that which proceeds correctly by its rule ? As in the other case I was correct in mentioning to you gymnastic as that which goes by the art, so I ask you, accordingly, what you say in this case. What manner of proceeding is required ?
alc. A musical one, I suppose.
soc. You are right. Come then, what is it that you term “ better,” in respect of what is better in waging war and being at peace ? Just as in our other instances you said that the “ better ” implied the more musical and again, in the parallel case, the more gymnastical, try now if you can tell me what is the “ better ” in this case.
alc. But I am quite unable.
soc. But surely that is disgraceful; for if you should speak to somebody as his adviser on food, and say that one sort was better than another, at this time and in this quantity, and he then asked you_____
What do you mean by the “ better,” Alcibiades ?— in a matter like that you could tell him you meant the more wholesome, although you do not set up to be a physician ; yet in a case where you set up to have knowledge and are ready to stand up and advise as though you knew, are you not ashamed to be unable, as appears, to answer a question upon it ? Does it not seem disgraceful ?
alc. Very.
1 Music ” with the Greeks included poetry and dancinjr as well as our “ music.”	”
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2X1. S/COTTCt S17 Kal TpodvpOV eL1T€LV, TTpOS TL TCLVCL TO €V TO) €LpT]VY]V T€ dyeLV dpCLVOV Kal TO €V Tip TroXepetv ols 8cl;
AAK. ’AAAa okottcvv ov Svvapai evvo-rjaai.
2X1. OvS’ olcrGa, eTretSav TroAe/xov iroLcopeOa, o tl eyKaXovvTes aAA-z^Aois Tradr/pa epyopeOa et? to B TroAe/xecv, Kal 6 tl ai)To ovopd^ovTes epxdpeda;
AAK. "Eycoye, otl ye e^aTraTco/zevot tl r/ flia^d-pevoL 77 aTTOOTepovpevoL.
2X1. L^e* it cos eKaara tovtcov iraaxovTes ; rreLpco CLTTCLV, TL OLaptpZL TO CUO€ t] (DO€.
AAK. to <S8e Aeyecs-, <5 Saj/cpares1, to ^LKalais n\ \	5 Cs t
7) TO CLOLKCDS;
2X1. Avto tovto.
aak. ’AAAa pr]v tovto ye Sta^epet oAov re /eat irav.
2X1. Tt ofiv; ’AG^vaLOLs av irpos iroTepovs uvp-^ovXevaeLs iroAepecv, tovs d$LKOvvTas tovs ra 81/cata TTpaTTOVTas;
0 aak. Aetvoj' tovto ye epawas' el yap Kal &La-VOCLTaL TLS CVS <>€t ITpOS TOVS TO. Strata TTpaTTOVTOS TToXepeLv, ovk dv opoXoy-iqaeLe ye.
2X1. Ov yap vopLpov tovG’, cvs eoLKev.
aak. Ov S^ra’ ov3e ye KaXov 8okcl elvaL.
2X1. Upas- Tavr apa Kal cru [to StKatov]1 tovs Aoyovs TTOLrjtTY];
AAK. ’AvdyKr].
2X1. wAAAo tl ovv, o vvv 8r) eyd) T^paiTcvv ^cAtlov Trpos to rroXepeLv Kal prj, Kal ols Set icat ots pdt
1 r6 oiKaiov seel. Nurnberger.
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soc. Then consider and do your best to tell me the connexion of “ better ” in being at peace or at war with those to whom we ought to be so disposed.
alc. Well, I am considering, but I fail to perceive it.
soc. But you must know what treatment it is that we allege against each other when we enter upon a war, and what name we give it when we do so ?
alc. I do : we say we are victims of deceit or violence or spoliation.
soc. Enough : how do we suffer each of these things ? Try and tell me what difference there is between one way and another.
alc. Do you mean by that, Socrates, whether it is in a just way or an unjust way ?
soc. Precisely.
alc. Why, there you have all the difference in the world.
soc. Well then, on which sort are you going to advise the Athenians to make war—those who are acting unjustly, or those who are doing what is just ?
alc. That is a hard question : for even if someone decides that he must go to war with those who are doing what is j ust, he would not admit that they were doing so.
soc. For that would not be lawful, I suppose ?
alc. No, indeed ; nor is it considered honourable either.
soc. So you too will appeal to these things in making your speeches ?
alc. Necessarily.
soc. Then must not that “ better ” about which I was asking in reference to making or not making war, on those on whom we ought to or not, and
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Kai, ottotc Kal /t?y, to dutaioTepov Tvyyavei ov; V ov;
aak. Qalveral ye.
D 2X1.^ Heus' odv, d> c/)tXe ’AXKifieddT); rroTepov er avTov XeXrjOas on ovk eirtaracFai, tovto, rj epe eXades pavOavcov Kal <j>oeT<dv els dbdacrKaXov, ds ere ededaoKe deayLyvcocKeiv to dcKaeoTepov tc /cat aduaiyrepov ; Kal ns eanv odros; <f>pdcrov Kal c/tot, tra aurtp </>oiTr)Tr]v irpogevTfaTjs Kal epe.
AAK. S/CCU7TT€tS, <3 Sa>/cpaT€S.
5Q. Ou /ta rdv <&lXeov tov epdv tc Kal adv, dv eyd) E ^/e«rr’ dv emopK^aaepe- aAA’ ewrep eyees, elrre ns eonv.
AAK. Tt §’, et py eyaj; ovk dv o’Icl pe dXXcos eidevae Tre pl tcov dcKacaiv Kal ddcKcuv;
2n. Nat, et ye evpots.
aak. AAA ovk av evpevv p,e ^iyfj;
5X1. Kat p,aXa ye, el tpryrrpyaLs.
aak. Etra ^TT/o-at ovk dv otet pee;
2D. E-yarye, el olrjOevrjs ye pvr] eldevat.
aak. Etra ovk tjv ot’ efyov ovtcos;
2,n. KaAcDs Xeyecs. fyecs ovv elvreLv tovtov tov 110 Xpdvov, ot€ ovk epov et’Scvat Ta Sucata /cat Ta a8t/ca; 4>jpe^ irepvtnv e^Tpreis re Kal ovk a>ov eedevai; (pov; Kal TaX^Orj diroKplvov, Iva per] p>aTT)v ol SiaXoyoc ylyvcovTae.
AAK. ’AAA’ (pperjv €t§€vat.
JTpcTov de ctos Kal TCTapTov Kal TrepeTTTOv ov% ovreos;
aak. "'Eycoye.
1 Cf. above, 106 e.
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when we ought to or not, be simply and solely the j uster ?
alc. Apparently it is.
soc. How now, friend Alcibiades ? Have you overlooked your own ignorance of this matter, or have I overlooked1 your learning it and taking lessons of a master who taught you to distinguish the more just and the more unjust ? And who is he ? Inform me in my turn, in order that you may introduce me to him as another pupil.
alc. You are joking, Socrates.
soc. No, I swear by our common God of Friendship, whose name I would by no means take in vain. Come, if you can, tell me who the man is.
alc. But what if I cannot ? Do you think I could not know about what is just and unjust in any other way ?
soc. Yes, you might, supposing you discovered it.
alc. But do you not think I might discover it ?
soc. Yes, quite so, if you inquired.
alc. And do you not think I might inquire ?
soc. I do, if you thought you did not know.
alc. And was there not a time when I held that view ?
soc. Well spoken. Then can you tell me at what time it was that you thought you did not know what is just and unjust ? Pray, was it a year ago that you were inquiring, and thought you did not know ? Or did you think you knew ? Please answer truly, that our debates may not be futile.
alc. Well, I thought I knew.
soc. And two years, and three years, and four years back, were you not of the same mind ?
alc. I was.
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2X1. ’AAAa ppv to ye irpd tovtov Trai? Y)cr0a. V yap;
AAK. Nai.
2a. lore pev roivvv ev otoa otl epov CLOevai.
AAK. ncos ev otarOa;
2X1. IIoAAa/as- crov ev 8d>aorKaXcov dpcovov mu8ds ovtos Kai dXXodi, Kai ottotc darpayaXl^ocs r} dXXrjv nva TraL^Lav Tral^oLS, ov% dos diropovvros it epi tcov ScKatoiv Kai dShecov, aAAa paXa peya Kai 6appa-Xecos XeyovTOs ire pi drov rvyocs tcov Traldatv, dos TTOVTJpOS T€ Kai dblKOS ctlj Kai dos ddlKOL’ Y] OVK dXrjGp Xeyco;
aak. ’AAAa n epeXXov TTOLew, tv ^ooKpares, orrore ns pc dSiKoi;
2X1. Ev 8’ el rvyocs dyvodov e’lre a8iKOLo cltc pT] Tore, Xeyecs, ti ue xpr) irocdiv;
AAK. Md Ai* aAA’ ovk Tjyvoovv eycoye, aAAa cracf)d)S eytyvcocrKOV on TjdcKovpTjv.
2X1. “Iliov dpa eTrlaracrdai Kai iracs dov, dos colkc, ra StKata /cat ra a^LKa.
AAK. Eycoye' Kai TjirLordpriv ye.
2X1. Ev TToltp xpdvep egevpdov; ov yap Btittov ev -r	u sc. r	til
tp ye epov ecoevac.
AAK. Ov Si^ra.
2X1. IIotc ovv dyvoetv pyov; ctkottcl- ov yap evp^oecs tovtov tov ypovov.
aak. Md rov Ai’, di XcoKpaTes, ovkovv e'xco y* edneLv.
2X1. Evpcov pev dpa ovk otada avra.
aak. Ov rrdvv <f>alvopab.
2X1. ’AAAa prjv dpTL ye ov8e paddov (tyrjaOa €i8e-
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soc. But, you see, before that time you were a child, were you not ?
alc. Yes.
soc. So I know well enough that then you thought you knew.	°
alc. How do you know it so well ?
soc. Many a time I heard you, when as a child you were dicing or playing some other game at your teacher s or elsewhere, instead of showing hesitation about what^was just and unjust, speak in very loud and confident tones about one or other of your playmates, saying he was a rascal and a cheat who played unfairly. Is not this a true account ?
alc. But what was I to do, Socrates, when somebody cheated me ?
soc. Yet if you were ignorant then whether you were being unfairly treated or not, how can you ask —“ What are you to do ? ”
alc. Well, but on my word, I was not ignorant: no, I clearly understood that I was being wronged.
soc. So you thought you knew, even as a child, it seems, what was just and unjust.
alc. I did ; and I knew too.
soc. At what sort of time did you discover it ? For surely it was not while you thought you knew.
alc. No, indeed.
soc. Then when did you think you were ignorant ? Consider; I believe you will fail to find such a time.
alc. Upon my word, Socrates, I really cannot say.
soc. So you do not know it by discovery.
alc. Not at all, apparently.
soc. But you said just now that you did not know it by learning either ; and if you neither discovered
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FOf €t 8e pTjO' 7)3p€S pT)Te epd9e$, IT COS otaOd K&1 7TO0ev;
AAK. ’AAA’ bdCOS TOVTO (JOb OVK Op0COS dTrCKpit" vdprjv, to <f>c£vdb ctSevat avTOs egevpcov.
2X1. To 8e Trews’ et^ev;
aak. E/xa^ov, o?/xat, Kdl eycb coarrep ko! ot a A Ao t.
2X1. IlaAtv els tov dVTOv TjKopev Xoyov. Trapcc tov; (frpd^G Kdpol.
E AAK. Ilapa tcov rroXXcbv.
sxi. Ovk els a7TOv8dlovs ye 8b8aaKdXovs Kara-<f)evyecs els tovs ttoXXovs dvacfiepcov.
aak. Tt' 3e'; ovy LKdvol 8b8dgdb ovtoc;
2X1. Ovkovv rd TreTTevTbKd ye Kdl Td pry kcutoc <f}dvXoT€pd dVTd Ot/tat TCOV BbKdlcOV CCVdC. Tt 8/,* av ov% ovtcos o’leb;
aak. Nat.
2X1. Etra Td pev <f>avXoTepa ovy^ ocol Te 8i8aaKeiv9 Ta 8e aTrov8dbOT€pd;
aak. Olpdb eycoye- aAAa yovv TroAAd otol t* elac 8b8ddKeLv aTTOv8dbOTepd tov ireTTevecv.
2X1. Ilota ravra;
111 AAK. Otov Kdb to eXXrjvbl^ebv irdpd tovtcov eycoyc epddov, Kdb ovk dv eyobpb etiretv epavTov 8b8d-aKdXov, aAA’ els tovs avTovs dva<f>epco, ovs av <^t£-ov airov8dlovs etvac 8b8aaKdXovs.
2X1. ’AAA\ co yevvdle, tovtov pev ayddol 818a-aKdXob Ob iroXXob, Kdl 8bKdbCOS eTTdbVObVT^ CbV dVTCOV els 8b8aaKaXlav.
aak. Tt 877;
2X1. vOtl eyovac rrepl aura a ypA tovs aydOovs 8b8daKdXovs eyebv.
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nor learnt it, how do you come to know it, and
alc. Well, perhaps that answer I gave you was not correct, that I knew it by my own discovery.
soc. Then how was it done ?
alc. I learnt it, I suppose, in the same way as everyone else.
soc. Back we come to the same argument. From whom ? Please tell me.
alc. From the many.
soc. they are no very serious teachers with whom you take refuge, if you ascribe it to the many 1
ALC. Why, are they not competent to teach ?
soc. Not how to play, or not to play, draughts ; and yet that, I imagine, is a slight matter compared with justice. What ? Do you not think so ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Then if they are unable to teach the slighter, can they teach the more serious matter ?
,, ALC" 1so : at any rate, there are many other things that they are able to teach, more serious than draughts.
soc. What sort of things ?
alc. For instance, it was from them that I learnt to speak Greek, and I could not say who was my teacher, but can only ascribe it to the same people who, you say, are not serious teachers.
soc. Ah, gallant sir, the many may be good teachers of that, and they can justly be praised for their teaching of such subjects.
alc. And why ?
soc. Because in those subjects they have the equipment proper to good teachers.
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AAK. TZ TOVTO Xey€LSJ
2X1. Ovk olcrO’ OTL XpT] TOVS fieXXoVTaS 8l8dcFKeCV otlovv avrovs Trp&rov el8evac; 77 ov;
B AAK. Ila)? yap ov;
Sxi. Ovkovv rov? etSora? dpcoXoyecv re aXXTyXot? Kal per] 8ca<f>epeo9ac ;
AAK. Nat.
sxi. ’Ev ot? 8* av 8cacf>€pa)VTait ravra (fyqaecs el8evac avrov?;
aak. Ov 8rjra.
2X1. Tovtcov ofiv 8t8aoKaXot 7ra>? av ecev;
aak. 0v8a/xa)?.
2X1. TZ ovv; SoKovcn ooi 8ca</>€p€ff0ac oc -roXXot ttolov eorc XcOos rj gvXov; Kal edv nva eparras, ap* C ov rd avrd opcoXoyovcn, Kal em ravra dppXjvoav, orav ftovXcwTai, Xafletv XlOov tj ^vXov; diaavTcus Kac Travd’ ocra Tocavra’ ayeSov yap re pcavOavco to eXXrjvL^ecv erreerraadae otc tovto Xeyec^' y ov;
aak. Nat.
2X1. Ovkovv €t? pcev TavO*, dtaTrep eciropcev, dXXi]-Xocs tc dpcoXoyovac Kal avTol eavTocs 18ta, Kat 877/200x0 at TroXet? 7rp6$- aXX-^Xa? ovk a/x^ta/ST/TOUoxv at pcev Tavd’ at 8’ aXXa (/tao’Kovoac;
aak. Ov yap.
D 2X1. EtKorco? av dpa tovtojv ye Kal 8c8daKaXoc elev dyadoc.
aak. Nat.
2X1. Ovkovv ec pcev ^ovXolpce0a irovfjarac Tcva irepl avratv etSevat, 6p0a)$ dv avTov nepcirocpcev els 8t3a-OKaXcav TOVTCOV TCOV TToXXcOV;
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alc. What do you mean by that ?
soc. You know that those who are going to teach anything should first know it themselves, do you not ?
alc. Of course.
soc. And that those who know should agree with each other and not differ ?
alc. Yes.
soc. But if they differ upon anything, will you say that they know it ?
alc. No, indeed.
soc. Then how can they be teachers of it ?
alc. By no means.
soc. Well now, do you find that the many differ about the nature of stone or wood ? If you ask one of them, do they not agree on the same answer, and make for the same things when they want to get a piece of stone or wood ? It is just the same, too, with everything of the sort: for I am pretty nearly right in understanding you to mean just this by knowing how to speak Greek, am I not ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And on these matters, as we stated, they not only agree with each other and with themselves in private, but states also use in public the same terms about them to each other, without any dispute ?
alc. They do.
soc. Then naturally they will be good teachers of these matters.
alc. Yes.
soc. And if we should wish to provide anyone with knowledge of them, we should be right in sending him to be taught by “ the many ” that you speak of ?
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aak. Ilavv ye.
2a. Tt 8’ el flovXTjOebpev elBepac, py pdpov 7TOLOL avOpcOTTOL elabP Yj 7TOLOL CTTTTOb, aAAa Kat TCVeS CLV'TCOP BpOpbKOb 7€ Kdb pTj, dp €Tb Ot TToAAot TOVTO LKapol BbBagac;
AAK. Ov Brjra.
2a
. 'Ikopop Be' aob reKprjpcop, on ovk eircaTavrai E ov8e Kprfyvoc BcBdaKaXot elac rovrcop, errebBr] ovBcp opoXoyovabP eavrocs rrepl avrcop;
AAK. ^Eyaotye.
2a. Tt 8 et ftovXTjdeLTjp.ep eiBepab, prj popov ttolol ap0pojTTOL ecacp, aAA otto tot vycecpol T) P0ad)~ Set?, apa teapot dp Yjpcp rjaap BcBdaKaXob ot ttoXXoc;
AAK. Ov 8?)Ta.
2a. Hr 8’ dp crob reKpb^pbOP orb pboyO^pol elai tovtcop BbBaaKaXob, el ecopas clvtovs Bbafiepo/jbdpovs;
aak. ’'Idpbobye.
2a.Tt 3e 8t/; PVP 7T€pb 7CtJP BbKdbOiP Kal dSbKOJP 112 ap6pd)7Tcop kclI Trpaypbdroyp ot ttoXXoI BokovctI croc
6p.oXoyetp avrol eavrocs tj dXXyXobs;
Aak. H/ttaTa prj , d) mXoKpaTes.
2a. Tt Be j jLtaAtora Trepc avTO)p Bcac^epecrOac;
aak. IIoAv ye.
2a. Ovkovp oto/xat ye TrcoTrore ae IBecp ov8' aKovaab a(f>oBpa ovtoj Bba(f>epopbepov$ dp0pd)7rovs Trepc vycecpajp,Kab p.rj, dare Bed ravra pedyeadat re Kac aTTOKrcppvpab aXX^Xovs.
aak. Ov Brjra.
^P1, T^v 8cKatcop Kal dBcKotp eycoye B olB orc, /cat eb p/r] ecopaKas, aKT)Koa$ yovp dXXcup
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alc. Certainly.
soc. But what if we wished to know not only what men were like or what horses were like, but which of them were good runners or not ? Would the many still suffice to teach us this ?
alc. No, indeed.
soc. And you have ample proof that they do not know this, and are not proficient teachers of it, in their not agreeing about it at all with themselves ?
alc. I have.
soc. And what if we wished to know not only what men were like, but what healthy or diseased men were like ? Would the many suffice to teach us ?
alc. No, indeed.
soc. And you would have proof of their being bad teachers of that, if you saw them differing^ about it ?	s
alc. I should.
soc. Well then, do you now find that the many agree with themselves or each other about just and unjust men or things ?
alc. Far from it, on my word, Socrates.
soc. In fact, they differ most especially on these points ?
alc. Very much so.
soc. And I suppose you never yet saw or heard of people differing so sharply on questions of health or the opposite as to fight and kill one another in battle because of them.
alc. No, indeed.
soc. But on questions of justice or injustice I am sure you have; and if you have not seen them, at any rate you have heard of them from many people,
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re woAAdiv /cat 'Optfpov. Kal ’OSvacretas yap Kat ’lAiaSos* aKr/Koas.
AAK. navTcoff St^wov, a> ^(OKpaTcs.
Xfl. Ovkovv ravra iroLTfaard cotl wept Sta^opas StKatcuv re Kat aStKtop;
AAK. Nat.
xn. Kat at payat ye Kat ot OdvaroL Sta TavTTjv TTjv Scafiopav tols re ’A^atots Kat rots aAAots Tpcoatv eyevovro, Kat tols pvijorijpcrL tols ttjs B'qveXdirrjS Kal rep ’OSvaaet.
C aak. ’AA^^t) Aeyets.
Xn. Otpat 3e Kat tols ev Tavdypa, ’A^vatcov re Kat AaKeSatpovtcov Kat Bolcotcov dirodavovaL, Kal TOLS verrepov €V KopU)V€Lat €V OLS Kal 6 CTOS' TTaTTjp [KAetvtasj1 ereAevr^aev, ov§e wept evds dXXov r/ §ta<^opa T) TT€pl TOV $LKaLOV Kal a^LKOV tovs Oavd-TOVS Kal Tas P>d%as it€ttolt]K€V. tj ydp;
AAK. ’AAt}^ Aeyety.
Xn. Tovrovs' o&v </>d)p>ev errLaTacrOaL, irepi &v D ovtu) cr<f)6$pa 8La<f>dpovTaL, d)OT€ dpL(f)La^r]TOVVT€S dXXrjXoLS rd eaxaTa atf>as avTovs epyd^ovTaL;
AAK. Ov (ftaLVCTal ye.
Xfi. Ovkovv els TOVS tolovtovs 8tSaaKaAov£ dva-<f>ep€Ls3 ovs dpLoXoyeLs avTos p/r) elSe'vac;
AAK. "EotKa.
xn. n<Ss ofiv CLKOS ae et’SeVai ra StKata Kat rd aStKa, wept &v ovTm irXava Kal ovre paOdbv t/ialri) irap ovSevds ovtc avrds egevpcvv;
aak. Ek pev cov ov Xeyecs ovk eLKOSt
1	KX«F/ay om. Proclus.
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especially Homer. For you have heard1 * the Odyssey and the Iliad ?
alc. I certainly have, of course, Socrates.
soc. And these poems are about a difference of just and unjust ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And from this difference arose the fights and deaths of the Achaeans, and of the Trojans as well, and of the suitors of Penelope in their strife with Odysseus.
alc. That is true.
soc. And I imagine that when the Athenians and Spartans and Boeotians lost their men at Tanagra,3 and later at Coronea,3 among whom your own father perished, the difference that caused their deaths and fights was solely on a question of just and unjust, was it not ?
alc. That is true.
soc. Then are we to say that these people understand those questions, on which they differ so sharply that .they are led by their mutual disputes to take these extreme measures against each other ?
alc. Apparently not.
soc. And you refer me to teachers of that sort, whom you admit yourself to be without knowledge ?
alc. It seems I do.
soc. Then how is it likely that you should know what is just and unjust, when you are so bewildered about these matters and are shown to have neither learnt them from anyone nor discovered them for yourself ?
alc. By what you say, it is not likely.
1 i.e. at the recitations of rhapsodes ; cf. the Ion of Plato.
a 457 b.c.	3 447 b.c.
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20.	'Opas av rovO’ d>$ ov KaXcos cittcS', <3 ’AXKiflbd&r];
aak. To ttolov;
E 2xj. "Ort ep>e cf>T]s ravra Xeyecv.
AAK. TZ 8e; ov cri> Xeyeis, co? eyd) ovk eni-arap,ab Trepi rcvv StKraZcov Kai ddbKajv;
20. Ov [Jb€VTOb.
aak. ’AAA’ eya>;
20. NaZ.
aak. Fla)? 877;
SO. TQ8e e’Zcn?. edv ae epcopbac rd ev Kai rd 8vo, f	X t 3	/ J /	e/ \ <x /
ITOTZpa 'TTAebCO €(JTb) (pYJOWS OTL Ta OVO J
aak. "Eiyajye.
20. IT ocra>;
AAK. 'EvZ.
20. rioTe/Jos1 o&v riaddv d Xeycov, on ra. 8vo rov €vos €Vb 7rAeba>^
AAK. ’Eyco.
20. Ovkovv eyob p,ev rjpcorcov, av 8e dvreKpcvov; aak. NaZ.
113	20. Ilepi 817 rovroov pMV eyd> ^alvopbai. Xeyoov 6
epcorcov, 77 av o diroKpivdiaevos;
aak. ’Eyco.
20. h 0 av eyco p>ev epcopLac, Trota ypap>p.ara ^coKparovs, av 8e ndrepos d Xeycov;
aak. ’Eycv.
20. "106 877', evi Xdycp ei/rre’ orav eptvr'Qai^ re Kai aTTOKpiacs ylyvrjrai, ndrepos d Xeyoov, 0 epcorcov 77 o a7roKpbv6p.evos ;
aak. '0 aTTOKpLvd/aevos, ep,oi/ye 8oKet} c3 Sa>-Kpare^.
1 tpwfJM Olympiodorus: 4pQ> Kal mss.
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soc. There again, Alcibiades, do you see how unfairly you speak ?
alc. In what ?
soc. In stating that I say so.
alc. Why, do you not say that I do not know about the just and unjust ?
soc. Not at all.
alc. Well, do I say it ?
soc. Yes.
alc. How, pray ?
soc. I will show you, in the following way. If I ask you which is the greater number, one or two, you will answer “ two ” ?
alc. Yes, I shall.
soc. How much greater ?
alc. By one.
soc. Then which of us says that two are one more than one ?
ALC. I.
soc. And I was asking, and you were answering ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Then is it I, the questioner, or you the answerer, that are found to be speaking about these things ?
alc. I.
soc. And what if I ask what are the letters in “ Socrates,” and you tell me ? Which will be the speaker ?
ALC. I.
soc. Come then, tell me, as a principle, when we have question and answer, which is the speaker—the questioner, or the answerer ?
alc. The answerer, I should say, Socrates.
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B 2X1. Ovkovv dprb 8ta rravros tov Aoyov cycb pev rj o cpoordtv;
AAK. Neu.
2X1. Sv 8e o drroKpbvopcvos;
aak. ITarv ye.
2X1. Tt ovv; ra Ae^^evra rrorcpos rjpdiv ctprjKcv; aak. Oatvo/zat pcv, <3 ScuArpare?, e/c ru>v cbpo-Xoyppcvcov eya>.
2X1. Ovkovv cXcydr] rrcpl dbKalcov Kal dSbKCOV orb *A.XKbflbddr]s 6 KaXds d KAetvtov ovk CTricrrobbTo, otOLTO de, Kal pcXXob cis CKKXrjcrbav eXOdrv crvp-flovXcvcrcbv ’A.fhjvabObs rrcpl <Su ov3ev oldev; ov ravr rjv;
0 aak. Oatverat.
2X1. To tov Udupbirtdov dpa arvpflawcb, <3 *AA/ci-fibddry aov ra8c Kbv^vvcvcbs, aAA’ ovk cp,ov olkyjkoc-vab, ovS’ eyd> clpbb 6 ravra X&ycov, aAAa av, cpbc Sc atrta pbdrr]v. Kal pbcvrob Kal cv Xcycbs. pbavucov yap cv vo) ^ycbs c^bx^bpr^pba ^Ttbycbpcbv, c3 flcXrbarCj SbfiaoKGbv a ovk otcrOa, dpbcXryxas pbavOdvcbv.
D AAK. Oipbab pbcv, dj Tid>Kparcs, dXbyaKbs ’A.07]vab-ovs ftovXcvcoVab Kal rovs aXXovs ’'^XX^vas, rroTcpa BbKaborcpa T) a8bKd)Tcpa‘ rd p,cv yap robavrob rjyovvrab &rjXa ccvab' cdaavrcs ovv Trcpl avTajv (jKOTovabv OTTorcpa avvobcrcb irpdgacrbv. ov yap ravra, otpab, carl rd re dbKaba Kal rd avp^epovra, aAAa iroXXobs dr] cXvobTcXrjacv ddbKT]oaub pbcyaXa adbKrjpara, Kal crcpobs yc, otpab, ducaba cpyaora-pevobs ov avvrjvcyKcv.
2X1. Tc ovv; cl orb pdXbcrra crcpa pev rd dbKaba
1 Hippolytus, 352—<rov rdS', o$k dyov KXdets.
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soc. And throughout the argument so far, I was the questioner ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And you the answerer ?
alc. Quite so.
soc. Well then, which of us has spoken what has been said ?
alc. Apparently, Socrates, from what has been admitted, it was I.
soc. And it was said that Alcibiades, the fair son of Cleinias, did not know about just and unjust, but thought he c^id, and intended to go to the Assembly as adviser to the Athenians on what he knows nothing about; is not that so ?
alc. Apparently.
soc. Then, to quote Euripides,1 the result is, Alcibiades, that you may be said to have “ heard it from yourself, not me,” and it is not I who say it, but you, and you tax me with it in vain. And indeed what you say is quite true. For it is a mad scheme this, that you meditate, my excellent friend—of teaching things that you do not know, since you have taken no care to learn them.
alc. I think, Socrates, that the Athenians and the rest of the Greeks rarely deliberate as to which is the more just or unjust course : for they regard questions of this sort as obvious; and so they pass them over and consider which course will prove more expedient in the result. For the just and the expedient, I take it, are not the same, but many people have profited by great wrongs that they have committed, whilst others, I imagine, have had no advantage from doing what was right.
soc. What then ? Granting that the just and the
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E Tvyxdvev dvTa, erepa 3e rd avpcf>epovTa, ov tl xrov av av olcl ravra elBevaL a avp<f>epcL tols dvdpcbxroLS, Kal Bl* o tl;
AAK. Tc yap KcoXveL, do 'SicoKpaTes ; el pxj pe av €PV(XV Trap’ otov epadov x] oxtoos avrbs xfipov.
2X1. OlOV TOVTO 7TOL€L$’ €L TL pX] Opf)6bs XeyeLS, TvyydvcL Be BvvaTov bv axxoBetgaL Bl ovxrep Kal to xrpbTepov Xoyov, olcl Bxj kolvo. otto Belv amove cv axrobeigecs tc eTepas, d)$ tcov xrpoTepcov olov aKevaplcov maTarexpcppevcov, Kal ovKer^ dv av avTa dpTTLoxoLo, el px) tls ool T€Kpx]pLov KaOapbv 114 Kat dxpavTov olocl. eycb Be xa'tpett' bdaas Tas ads xrpoBpopas tov Xoyov ovBev xjttov epxjaopaL, xrodev padcbv av Ta avpfiepovra exrlaTaaaL, Kal ootls gotlv d BcBdaKaXos, Kal TravT* cKecva ra TrpoTepov epcoTcb pea, ep<oTT]aeL‘ aAAa yap BfjXov dos els Tav-tov t^cls Kal ovx €^€ls axToBcL^aL ovd' dos e^evpdov otada to, avpc^epovTa ov(T cos padcbv. cxtclBy) Be Tpvcf)as Kal ovk€.t* dv rjBecos tov avTov yevaaco Xoyov, tovtov pev edb xa^PeiV> €^T€ otaffa cltc pr] B Ta AdxjvaloLs wpc^epovTa' xroTepov 8e ravra eaTL
BcKaad tc Kal avpcf>epovTa 7) eTepa, tl ovk dxr-eBeigas; el pev ftovXec, epcoTobv pe dbaxrep eydb ae, el Be, Kal avTos exit aeavxov Xdycp BcegeXde.
AAK. ’AAA’ OVK olBa €C OLOS T OV eLTJV, co Yidb-Kpaxes, xrpbs ae BveXdecv.
2X1. ’AAA’, <3 ’yaOe, epe eKKXxjatav vopvaov Kal Bxjpov- Kal eK€L tol ae Bcx/acL eva eKaaTov xreldeLV. v y&p;
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expedient are in fact as different as they can be, you surely do not still suppose you know what is expedient for mankind, and why it is so ?
alc. Well, what is the obstacle, Socrates,unless you are going to ask me again from whom I learnt it, or how I discovered it for myself ?
soc. What a way of going on ! If your answer is incorrect, and a previous argument can be used to prove it so, you claim to be told something new, and a different line of proof, as though the previous one were like a poor worn-out coat which you refuse to wear any longer ; you must be provided instead with something clean and unsoiled in the way of evidence. But I shall ignore your sallies in debate, and shall none the less ask you once more, where you learnt your knowledge of what is expedient, and who is your teacher, asking in one question all the things I asked before ; and now you will clearly find yourself in the same plight, and will be unable to prove that you know the expedient either through discovery or through learning. But as you are dainty, and would dislike a repeated taste of the same argument, I pass over this question of whether you know or do not know what is expedient for the Athenians : but why have you not made it clear whether the just and the expedient are the same or different ? If you like, question me as I did you, or if you prefer, argue out the matter in your own way.
alc. But I am not sure I should be able, Socrates, to set it forth to you.
soc. Well, my good sir, imagine I am the people in Assembly ; even there, you know, you will have to persuade each man singly, will you not ?
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AAK. Nat.
20. Ovkovv tov adrov eva re oidv re elvac Kara 0 {xdvas ,tt€.lOglv Kal avpirroXXovs irepl &v av elSfj, (vairep 6 ypap.pbarLCTTT]s eva re ttov iret#et irepi ypapLp,drayv Kal rroXXovs;
AAK. Nat.
20- *Ap* OVV 015 Kal 7T€pl apL0p>OV 6 aVTOS eva T€ Kal ttoAAoijs' rrelaei;
aak. Nat.
SO. Ovros 8’ carai, 6 eldtos, 6 dpLGpvrjTLKos;
AAK. Haw ye.
20. Ovkovv kal av drrep Kal rroXXovs olds1 re irelGeiv et, ravra Kal eva;
aak. Et/cos ye.
20. Ecrrt 8e ravra SrjXov ori a otaGa.
aak. Nat.
20. "AAAo rt ovv roaovrov p,6vov 8i,a(f>epeL rov ev p rut 8T)p,a) pxfropos d ev rfi roiade avvovata, orc 6 [xev aGpdovs TTeLGet, rd avrd, 6 de KaG* eva;
aak. KtvSwtvet.
20. ’T#t vvv, €7r€t§7j rov avrov ^aiWrat ttoXXovs re Kat eva TrecGeiv, ev ep,ol ep.p>eXer7)aov Kal erx-yeip7]aov eTTLdetgai dos rd dcKaiov evlore ov avp.-<}>ep€i.
aak. 'YfiptarTjs el, <3 ^ooKpares.
20. Nw yovv vt^ vftpeois p-edXa) ae rrelGew ravavrla ots av ep.e ovk eGeXecs.
aak. Aeye di).
20.	’ArroKplvov p.6vov rd epoircdpLeva.
E aak. aAAa av avrds Xeye.
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alc. Yes.
soc. And the same man may well persuade one person singly, and many together, about things that he knows, just as the schoolmaster, I suppose, persuades either one or many about letters ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And again, will not the same man persuade either one or many about number ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And this will be the man who knows—the arithmetician ?
alc. Quite so.
soc. And you too can persuade a single man about things of which you can persuade many ?
alc. Presumably.
soc. And these are clearly things that you know.
alc. Yes.
soc. And the only difference between the orator speaking before the people and one who speaks in a conversation like ours is that the former persuades men in a number together of the same things, and the latter persuades them one at a time ?
alc. It looks like it.
soc. Come now, since we see that the same man may persuade either many or one, try your unpractised hand on me, and endeavour to show that the just is sometimes not expedient.
alc. You are insolent, Socrates !
soc. This time, at any rate, I am going to have the insolence to persuade you of the opposite of that which you decline to prove to me.
alc. Speak, then.
soc. Just answer my questions.
alc. No, you yourself must be the speaker.
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2X1. Ti 8’; ovy otl pdXLOTa ftovXeL treLcrO'fjvaL; aak. Ilawa)? 8tfirov.
2X1. Ovkovv cl XeyoL$ otl ravd’ ovtcos ^X€l> paXbOT* av €LY]$ TTerreLapevos ;
AAK. ’'E/xoiye 8oKel.
2X1. ’ArroKplvov 8iy Kal edv prj avTos aov aKovarjs, otl Ta SIkolo avpt^epovrd cotlv, aXXcp ye XeyOVTL pLY) TTLOTeVOYJS.
aak. Ovtol, aAA* diroKpLTeov’ Kal yap ov8ev olopaL fiXafttfaeodaL.
115	2Q. Mapn/cos yap el. Kal poL Xeye’ tojv 8bKala)V
frfls evLd pev avp^epew, evLa 8’ ov;
aak. Nai.
2X1. Ti 8e; ra pev KaXd avTa>v elvaL, rd 8’ ov; aak. lid)s- tovto epcvras;
2X1. Ei tl$ t]8t] ool edo^ev aluypd pev, 8i/caia 8e YrpaTTeLv;
aak. Ovk epoLye.
2X1. ’AAAa iravTa rd 8i/caia KaXa;
aak. Nai.
2X1. Ti 8’ av ra KaXd; rroTepov iravTa dyaOa, ■n \ z x	*r
7) ra pev, Ta o ov;
aak. Oio/iat eyooye, <3 Hd)KpaTes, evba tow KaXcov KaKa elvaL.
2X1. Kai alaxpd dyadd;
AAK. Nai.
B 2X1. ‘Apa XeyeLs to. TOLaSe, olov ttoXXoI ev TroXepcp ^O7]07]oavTes eralpcp r; OLKelcp TpavpaTa eXaftov Kal direOavov, ol 8’ ov florjOyaavTes, 8eov, vyLeis aTnjXOov;
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soc. What ? Do you not wish above all things to be persuaded ?
alc. By all means, to be sure.
soc. And you would best be persuaded if you should say “ the case is so ” ?
alc. I agree.
soc. Then answer; and if you do not hear your own self say that the just is expedient, put no trust in the words of anyone again.
alc. I will not: but I may as well answer; for I do not think I shall come to any harm.
soc. You are quite a prophet I Now tell me, do you consider some just things to be expedient, and others not ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And again, some noble, and some not ?
alc. What do you mean by that question ?
soc. I would ask whether anyone ever seemed to you to be doing what was base and yet just.
alc. Never.
soc. Well, are all just things noble ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And what of noble things, in their turn ? Are they all good, or some only, while others are not ?
alc. In my opinion, Socrates, some noble things are evil.
soc. And some base things are good ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Do you mean as in one of the many cases where men have gone to rescue a comrade or kinsman in battle, and have been either wounded or killed, while those who did not go to the rescue, as duty bade, have got off safe and sound ?
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AAK. IT ayu pLev ovv.
2Q. Ovkovv rrjv TOLavTrjv ftorjOeLav KaArjv phev Aeyecs Kara tijv eirLyecpYjaLV rov acvuaL ovs eSet" tovto o ccttiv avopeta- i] ov;
aak. Nau
2n. Ka/oyy 8e ye Kara tovs Qavdrovs tc Kal cAky)' rj yap;
AAK. Nau
C 2Q. *Ap’ ovv ovk dAAo pLev T] dvdpela, aAAo Se o Odvaros;
aak. flaw ye.
2Q. Ovk apa Kara ravrdv ye eon KaAdv Kal KaKov rd tols ^iAot? floYjOevv;
aak. Ou (/>alveTaL.
2a. “Opa tolvvv el, xj ye KaAdv, Kal dyaddv, cvcmep Kal evTavOa’ Kaxa rrjv dv^pelav yap d>/ao-Aoyecs koAov etvat ttjv ^orj0€Lav‘ tovt ovv auro UKOTreL, ty)v dvSpelav, dyaOov KaKov; <58e 8e GKoireL' iroTep’ dv Se^aco ool etvaL, dyadd t) KaKa;
AAK. ’Aya#a.
D 2Q. Ovkovv ra pLeycara pLaAcaTa, Kal 'QKLUTa Tutv TOLovTcov StgaLO dv OTepeadaL;
aak. Rajs' yap ov;
2H. Dais ovv Aeyecs irepi dvftpelas; eirl iroocp dv avrov Se^ato OTepeadaL;
aak. 0v8e Qfjv dv eydj de^alpLijv SecAds div.
2Q. ’Ea^arov apa KaKtov etval ctol boKec rt SeiA/a.
aak. "EpLOLye.
2G. LGOV TCp TC&vdvaL, (X)S €OLK€V.
AAK. &T]pLL.
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alc. Precisely.
soc. And such a rescue you call noble, in respect of the endeavour to save those whom it was one’s duty to save; and this is courage, is it not ?
alc. Yes.
soc. But you call it evil, in respect of the deaths and wounds ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And is not the courage one thing, and the death another ?
alc. Certainly.
soc. Then it is not in the same respect that rescuing one’s friends is noble and evil ?
alc. Apparently not.
soc. Then see if, inasmuch as it is noble, it is also good; for in the present case you were admitting that the rescue was noble in respect of its courage: now consider this very thing, courage, and say whether it is good or bad. Consider it in this way : which would you choose to have, good things or evil ?
alc. Good.
soc. And most of all, the greatest goods, and of such things you would least allow yourself to be deprived ?
alc. To be sure.
soc. Then what do you say of courage ? At what price would you allow yourself to be deprived of it ?
alc. I would give up life itself if I had to be a coward.
soc. Then you regard cowardice as the uttermost evil.
ALC. I do.
soc. On a par with death, it seems.
alc. Yes.
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2X1. Qvkovv Oavdrco tc Kal SetAta evavTuvrarov
Y \	\	5 £	/	*
4>an) /cat avdpeta;
AAK. Nat.
E 2X1. Kat ra pev paXLar dv etvcu flovXoLO ctol, ra & \ </
O€ TjKLCTTa;
AAK. Nat.
2X1. TAp’ ort ra pev dp lot a	rd 8e /ca/ccora;
<aak. flaw ye.
2X1. ’Ep rot? dp taro is dpa ov rjyfj dv8petav etvai KOV TOLS KOKLOTOLS OdvaTOV. >X
aak. "Eycoye.
2X1. To dpa ftoYjdcLV ev TroXepq) tols </>lXols, pev KaXov, Kar* dyaOov irpa^Lv rrjv t^s dvSpeLas, KaXov avrd TtpoaeLTras;
aak. (balvopal, ye.
2X1. Kara Se /ca/cov irpa^Lv rr\v rov Oavdrov KaKov;
AAK. Nat.
2X1. Ovkovv d)8e 8lKaLOv irpoaayopeveLV eKdomqv raw irpd£eajv e’Crrep KaKov aTrepyd^eraL kclkt]V 116 /caAets, /cat rj dyaOov dyaOr/v kX^tcov.
aak. "E/zotye 8ok€l.
2X1. *Ap’ ovv Kal	dyaOov, KaXov rj 8e KaKov,
alcrypov;
aak. Nat.
2X1. apa ev rep iroXepq) tols (})lXols /OorjOeLav Aeycov KaX-rjv pev etvaL, KaKYjv 8e, avbev 8La<f>epdv-tojs XeyeLs et irpoaeLires avrrjv dyaO-rjv pev, KaKrjv
aak. ’AXTjOfj poL Sokcls XeyeLV, co Sco/cpares.
2X1. OvSev apa raw KaXtvv, KaO* oaov KaXov,
1 irdvv ye .. . 9d.va.rov Stobaeus: om. mss., Proclus.
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soc. And life and courage are the extreme opposites of death and cowardice ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And you would most desire to have the former, and least the latter ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Is that because you think the former best, and the latter worst ?
alc. To be sure.
soc. So you reckon courage among the best things, and death among the worst.
alc. I do.
soc. Then the rescue of one’s friends in battle, inasmuch as it is noble in respect of the working of good by courage, you have termed noble ?
alc. Apparently.
soc. But evil, in respect of the working of evil by death ?
alc. Yes.
soc. So we may fairly describe each of these workings as follows : as you call either of them evil because of the evil it produces, so you must call it good because of the good it produces.
alc. I believe that is so.
soc. And again, are they noble inasmuch as they are good, and base inasmuch as they are evil ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Then in saying that the rescue of one’s friends in battle is noble and yet evil, you mean just the same as if you called the rescue good, but evil.
alc. I believe what you say is true, Socrates.
soc. So nothing noble, in so far as it is noble, is
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KaKov, ov8g rebv aiaypcbv, Kaff ocrov aicrypov, dyadov.
B aak. Ov </>atverat.
2X1. ’'Eri rolvvv Kal <38e aKeipai. oar is KaXebs rrpdrrei, ovyl Kal ev nparrei;
aak. Nai.
2X1. Oi ff ed rrpdrrovres ovk ev8alp,oves ;
AAK. ricrJS- yap ov ;
2X1. Ovkovv evbalpioves 8i dyadtbv Krrjcnv;
aak. MaXtora.
2X1. Kr&vrai 8g ravra rep ed Kal KaXaig irpdrreiv;
AAK. Nat.
2X1. To ev apa Trparreiv dyadov;
AAK. II£<; 8 ov;
2X1. Ovkovv KaXov 7] evTTpayla;
AAK. Nac.
0	2X1. Tavrov apa e</>avr] rjpiv rrdXiv aS KaXov re
Kal dyadov.
aak. Qalverai.
2X1. wOn dv apa evpoopiev KaXov, Kal dyaOov
evprjaopiev ck ye rovrov rov Aoyov.
AAK. ’Avay/07.
2X1. Ti 8e; ra ay add avpfiepei 7) ov;
aak. Yivp,<f>epei.
2X1. X/l.vY]p.oveveis ovv rrepl rcov 8iKalaiv mbs copo-Xoyqaapiev ;
aak. Otpal ye rovs ra 3i/caia rrpdrrovras dvay-Kaiov eivai KaXd irparreiv.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal rovs rd KaXa dyadd;
aak. Nat.
D 2x1. Ta 8c dyada avpi^epeiv;
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evil, and nothing base, in so far as it is base, is good.
alc. Apparently.
soc. Now then, consider it again in this way : whoever does nobly, does well too, does he not ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And are not those who do well happy ?
alc. Of course.
soc. And they are happy because of the acquisition of good things ?
alc. Certainly.
soc. And they acquire these by doing well and nobly ?
alc. Yes.
soc. So doing well is good ?
alc. Of course.
soc. And welfare is noble ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Hence we have seen again that noble and good are the same thing.
alc. Apparently.
soc. Then whatever we find to be noble we shall
find also to be good, by this argument at least.
alc. We must.
soc. Well then, are good things expedient or not ?
alc. Expedient.
soc. And do you remember what our admissions were about just things ?
alc. I think we said that those who do just things must do noble things.
soc. And that those who do noble things must do good things ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And that good things are expedient ?
14-7
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AAK. Nai.
2X1. Ta, Sucaia dpa, co ’AAKtjSiaS^, avp^epovrd eoTiv.
aak. ”EotK€V.
2X1. Ti oiiv; ravra ov erv 6 Xeycov, eycb 8e 6 eparrrdv;
AAK. Oaivo/xat, tvs eouca.
2X1. Ei ovv tis" dvlararac avpftovXevaayv e’lre A.dr]valoi,s eire HeirapYjOcocs, olopevos ybyvdiaKebv rd SiKaia Kal rd adcKa, (jrfaei, S’ eZvai rd Sibcaia KaKa evlore, dXXo ri rj KarayeXarrjs dv avrov, erTeiStfrrep rvyxaveis Kal av Xeyajv on, ravra earr E Sucaia re Kal avp^epovra;
AAK. ’AAAa, pa rov$ 0eov$, co %d)Kpare$, ovk oZSa eyooye ovS’ d ti Xeya>, aAA’ drexyeds eocKa drdrrcos eyovrt,. rore pev yap pot erepa Sokcc aov epayredvros, rore 8e aAAa.
2X1. Eira tovto, co r^iXe, dyvoecs ro TrdOrjpa rt darby;
AAK. Haru ye.
2X1. Ot€i dv ovv, ei. tis epuyrdrr] ae, dvo d<f)6aX-povs T] rpebs €X€LS> k<u °vo XeiPa$ i] rerrapas, tj dXXo ti tcop roiovrcov, rore pev erep* dv cwto-KpcvaadaL, rore 3e aAAa, rj del rd avrd;
117 aak. AeSoi/ca pev eyooye 7]3t] rrepl epavrov, otpac pevroc rd avrd.
2X1. Ovkovv oti otaOa; rovr* avriov;
aak. Oijaai eycoye.
2X1. Ilepi tov dpa aKajv rdvavrla aTTOKpLvr), drjXov otl rrepl rovrrov ovk otada.
aak. Ei/co? ye.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal rrepl redv SiKaicov Kai dSiKajv 148
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alc. Yes.
soc. Hence just things, Alcibiades, are expedient.
alc. So it seems.
soc. Well now, are not you the speaker of all this, and I the questioner ?
alc. I seem to be, apparently.
soc. So if anyone stands up to advise either the Athenians or the Peparethians,1 imagining that he understands what is just and unjust, and says that just things are sometimes evil, could you do other than laugh him to scorn, since you actually say yourself that just and expedient are the same ?
alc. But by Heaven, Socrates, I do not even know what I am saying, I feel altogether in such a strange state ! For from moment to moment I change my view under your questioning.
soc. And are you unaware, my friend, what this feeling is ?
alc. I am, quite.
soc. Well, do you suppose that if someone should ask you whether you have two eyes or three, two hands or four, or anything else of that sort, you would answer differently from moment to moment, or always the same thing ?
alc. I begin to have misgivings about myself, but still I think I should make the same answer.
soc. And the reason would be, because you know ? alc. I think so.
soc. Then if you involuntarily give contradictory answers, clearly it must be about things of which you are ignorant.
alc. Very likely.
soc. And you say you are bewildered in answering
1	Peparethus is a small island off the coast of Thessaly.
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/cat /caAaiv /cat ataypaip /cat /ca/ca/v /cat dyaOcdv Kal ovp^epovTcov Kal pur) diroKpLvdpLEVOs cfyrjs nXavaaOat; elto ov SrjXov otl 8ta to pLrj et’Sevat TTEpl avTcov, 8 lol Tavra TrXava;
AAK. "Ep-otye.
2£1. *Ap’ ovv ovrco Kal eyeL" ettelSov tls tl pLrj elSrj, dvayKatov TTEpl tovtov irXavaadaL rrpv ipvyqv;
aak. Heos’ yap ov;
2X1. Tt ovv; oterda ovtlvo rpdirov dva/dtfoT] cls tov ovpavov;
AAK. Ma At’ ovk EycoyE.
2X1. TH /cat TrAavarat aov tj 8o£a TTEpl ravra;
aak. Ov <yrjra.
2X1. To 3’ aLTLov olcrda r/ Eyd) ebpdaev;
AAK. Opaaov.
2X1. Ort, co <()lXe, ovk olel avrb ETTLoraoOaL ovk ETTLOTapLEVOS.
aak. Ila)? av tovto Xeyecs;
2X1. "Opa /cat ov KOLvfj. a prj EirLcrracraL, yeyvei)-CTKELS 3e OTL OVK ETTLCTTacaL, irXava ITE pl TOL TOLOVTa; dbaTTEp TTEpl Ol/jov GKEVaCTLaS OLaOa S^TTOV OTL OVK otaOa;
aak. flaw ye.
2X1. HoTEpov oSv avTo$ TTEpl Tavra Soga^ELS, OTTCOS XPV OKEVa^ELV3 Kal TfXava, T) T(p ETTLOrrapLEVCp ETTLTpETTELS ;
AAK. Ovtco?.
2X1. Tt 8’ el ev vt]l ttXeols, apa 8o^a^oL^ dv TTOTEpOV ypT] TOV OLOKO ELOCO ayELV T] €fa), KOL OTE
1	The “ tiller ” was the handle of an oar at the side of the stern, and was moved towards or away from the centre of the ship.
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about just and unjust, noble and base, evil and good, expedient and inexpedient ? Now, is it not obvious that your bewilderment is caused by your ignorance of* these things ?
alc. I agree.
soc. Then is it the case that when a man does not know a thing he must needs be bewildered in spirit regarding that thing ?
alc. Yes, of course.
soc. Well now, do you know in what way you can ascend to heaven ?
alc. On my word, not I.
soc. Is that too‘ a kind of question about which, your judgement is bewildered ?
alc. No, indeed.
soc. Do you know the reason, or shall I state it ?
alc. State it.
soc. It is, my friend, that while not knowing the matter you do not suppose that you know it.
alc. Here again, how do you mean ?
soc. Do your share, in seeing for. yourself. Are you bewildered about the kind of thing that you do not know and are aware of not knowing ? For instance, you know, I suppose, that you do not know about the preparation of a tasty dish ?
alc. Quite so.
soc. Then do you think for yourself how you are to prepare it, and get bewildered, or do you entrust it to the person who knows ?
alc. I do the latter.
soc. And what if you should be on a ship at sea ? Would you think whether the tiller should be moved inwards or outwards,1 and in your ignorance bewilder
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ovk el8dbs irXavcpo dv, z) rat KV^epvrjTp eiri/rpeipas dv rjcrvylav dyois;
AAK. T<5 KvflepvqrT].
2H. Ovk apa ire pl a prj otcd)a nXava, dvirep elSfis on ovk otcrda;
AAK. Ovk eoLKa.
2fl. ’Ewoets ovv, on Kal ra dp.aprrpiara ev rfj irpdgeL 3ta ravT'qv rry dyvoidv ecrn, tt]V tov py elbora otecrOcu el8evac;
AAK. Heus av Aeyets tovto;
2Q. Tore ttov eTTLyeLpovpev 77parretv, otov old)-A 3C /	/
/xeaa ecdcrat o re TTparToptev;
E aak. Nat.
2£1. "Otov 8e ye ttov nves p,rj oaovrat el8evac} dXXocs Trapa8b86amv;
aak. Ileus 3’ ov;
2fl. Ovkovv ot tolovtoi toov p,?} elSoTcov dvap,ap-TY]rob ^coai 8ia to a.XXoi,s rrepl avroov eTri/rpeTreiv;
aak. Nat.
2n. Ttves ovv ot dp,apTavovTes; ov yap ttov ot ye eldoTes.
aak. Ou S^ra.
2n. ’E7T€t8^ 8e ovd* ot elbores ovd* ot tcov pd] 118 €l86to)v elSores orc ovk Laacriv, v aAAot AetTrovrat rj ot pi) ecoores, oiop,evoL o etoevat;
AAK. Ovk, aAAa ovrot.
2n. Avtt] dpa r] dyvoca tcov KaKcbv atrta /eat yj eTTOvelScfTTOS dpLadta;
aak. Nat.
2n. Ovkovv orav rj irepi Ta peycoTa, totc kokovpyoTaTTj Kal alaxtorp;
aak. IIoAv ye.
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yourself, or would you entrust it to the helmsman, and be quiet ?
ALC. I would leave it to him-
soc. So you are not bewildered about what you do not know, so long as you know that you do not know ?
alc. It seems I am not.
soc. Then do you note that mistakes in action also are due to this ignorance of thinking one knows when one does not ?
alc. Here again, how do you mean ?
soc. We set about acting, I suppose, when we think we know what we are doing ?
alc. Yes.
soc. But when people think they do not know, I suppose they hand it over to others ?
alc. To be sure.
soc. And so that kind of ignorant person makes no mistakes in life, because they entrust such matters to others ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Who then are those who make mistakes ? For, I take it, they cannot be those who know.
alc. No, indeed.
soc. But since it is neither those who know, nor those of the ignorant who know that they do not know, the only people left, I think, are those who do not know, but think that they do ?
alc. Yes, only those.
soc. Then this ignorance is a cause of evils, and is the discreditable sort of stupidity ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And when it is about the greatest matters, it is most injurious and base ?
alc. By far.
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2X1. Ti ovv; eyGbs pGb^cv eliretv Si/catcov re kol KaXatv Kal dyaOcov Kal avp^epovTcov;
aak. Ov S^ra.
2X1. Ovkovv rrepl ravra gv </yys TrXavaadai,;
aak. Nai'.
2X1. Ei 3e rrXava, dp' ov byXov gk tu>v eprrpOG0ev B on ov povov dyvoets ra peybGTa, aAAa /cai ov/c ’S' \ t/	J \	5 0. /
eiocos" oiei avra ecoevab;
aak. KivBwevco.
2X1. BajSai apa, co ’AAki^lclSt), olov Trades ttgttov-f)as' o eycb dvopdt,ebv pev okvco, dpats 8g, €7reb8y povco eapev, pyTeov. dpadla yap avvobKebs, co ^e'Anorre, ry ecydTy, d)s 6 Xoyos gov KaTyyopeb Kal gv Gavrov' oio /cai arreis apa rrpos ra iroAbTbKa 7t/hv 'rrab^evO'fjvac. 7re7rov0a$ 8e tovto ov gv povos, aXXa Kal Ol TToXXol TU)V TTpaTTOVTOJV TO, T^jaSe TY]$ C •jtoAccos', ttAt/v oXlyaiv ye Kal lgojs tov gov errLTpo-Trov HepbKXeovs.
AAK. Aeyerai ye roi, co ScoKpares1 2 3, ovk arret tov avTopaTOV go<}>os yeyovevac, aXXa rroXXob? Kal Gogols avyyeyovevab, Kal HvfloKXeb&r] Kal ’Ava^--ayopa’ Kal vvv erb T-qXbKOVTOs a>v &apu>vb avveGTbV avTov tovtov eveKa.
2X1. Ti ovv; Tj^T) Tbva ebBes go</)6v oTbOvv d8vva-TovvTa tto by Gab dXXov GO(f>ov airep gvtos ; d)G7rep d$ Ge eBl^a^e ypappaTa, avros Te yv go(/>o$ Kal Ge err o by Ge tow re aAAcov dvTbva eflovXeTO' y yap;
AAK. Nai.
1 A musician of Ceos (who was perhaps also a Pythagorean philosopher) who taught in Athens.
2 An Ionian philosopher who lived in Athens c. 480-430 b.c.
3 An Athenian musician and sophist.
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soc. Well then, can you mention any greater things than the just, the noble, the good, and the expedient ?
alc. No, indeed.
soc. And it is about these, you say, that you are bewildered ?
alc. Yes.
soc. But if you are bewildered, is it not clear from what has gone before that you are not only ignorant of the greatest things, but while not knowing them you think that you do ?
alc. I am afraid so.
soc. Alack then, Alcibiades, for the plight you are in 1 I shrink indeed from giving it a name, but still, as we are alone, let me speak out. You are wedded to stupidity, my fine friend, of the vilest kind ; you are impeached of this by your own words, out of your own mouth ; and this, it seems, is why you dash into politics before you have been educated. And you are not alone in this plight, but you share it with most of those who manage our city’s affairs, except just a few, and perhaps your guardian, Pericles.
alc. Yes, you know, Socrates, they say he did not get his wisdom independently, but consorted with many wise men, such as Pythocleides 1 and Anaxagoras 2; and now, old as he is, he still confers with Damon3 for that very purpose.
soc. Well, but did you ever find a man who was wise in anything and yet unable to make another man wise in the same things as himself ? For instance, the man who taught you letters was wise himself, and also made you wise, and anyone else he wished to, did he not ?
alc. Yes.
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D 2n. Ovkovv Kal av o Trap* eKelvov aaOcbv dXXov otoff T€ ear];
AAK. Nat.
2n. Kat o KiOapiarXs 8e Kal d TTaidorplBns doaavrcos ;
AAK. Ilapv ye.
2X1. KaAop yap 8'qirov reKp^pcov rovro rcov €7nara/j.eva)v dnovv ore emaravrac, erretdav Kal dXXov otol re coacv dirodei^aL emarapbevov.
AAK. "E/xotyg 8oKet.
2n. TZ ovv ; eyas etnetv, HepLKXrjs rlva errol^ae aofidv, and raw vleoov apgapuevos ;
E aak. TZ 8*, el rd) HepiKXeovs vice r]XL0la) eyeveadrjv, d> Tid) k pares ;
2n. ’AAAa KAetvZap rdv adv ddeXfidv.
aak. TZ 8’ dv av KXecvlav Xeyois, piKuvdpLevov dvdpoonov ;
2n. E-TretS^ rolvvv KXecvlas p>ev pualverac, rd) de nepi/cAeovs- vlee t)Xl31cd eyeveadrjv, aol rlva air lav dva0d)p.€v, 8i3 d rc ae ovreos eyovra nepiopa;
AAK. ’Eyai, oZ/cat, a'lnos ov npoaeyoov rdv vovv.
119	2n. ’AAAa rdjv dXXcov ’A-Orp/alcov t) rcov gevvov
8ovXov t} eXevdepov cine, dans alrlav dyei. 8ta rrjv HepLKXeovs avvovalav aoc^corepos yeyovevat, evanep ^yd) eya) aoL elnetv 8i.d rr]V Zrjvarvos TLv968a>pov rov laoXdyov Kal KaAAZav rdv KaAAtaSov, d)v eKarepos Z^vcovl eKardv pvas reXeaas aoc/ids re Kat eXX6yi,p,os yeyovev.
1	A friend of Zeno : cf. Parmen. 126.
2	An Athenian general.
8 Of Elea, in S. Italy; a disciple of Parmenides who criticized the Pythagorean teaching.
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soc. And you too, who learnt from him, will be able to make another man wise ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And the same holds of the harper and the trainer ?
alc. Certainly.
soc. For, I presume, it is a fine proof of one’s knowing anything that one knows, when one is able to point to another man whom one has made to know it.
alc. I agree.
soc. Well then, can you tell me whom Pericles made wise ? One of his sons, to begin with ?
alc. But what if the two sons of Pericles were simpletons, Socrates ?
soc. Well, Cleinias, your brother.
alc. But why should you mention Cleinias, a madman ?
soc. Well, if Cleinias is mad and the two sons of Pericles were simpletons, what reason are we to assign, in your case, for his allowing you to be in your present condition ?
alc. I believe I am myself to blame for not attending to him.
soc. But tell me of any other Athenian or foreigner, slave or freeman, who is accounted to have become wiser through converse with Pericles ; as I can tell you that Pythodorus 1 son of Isolochus, and Callias,2 son of Calliades, became through that of Zeno 3; each of them has paid Zeno a hundred minae,4 and has become both wise and distinguished.
4 About i£600-£800, or the total expenses of two or three years at an English University.
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AAK. ’AAAa /xa At’ ovk ex&).
2A. Etev* rt ovv diavofj irepl cravrov; iroTepov eav a>s vvv e^et?, t) eiripeXeidv rtva Trotetcr^at;
B aak. Kot pt) /JovAt?, <3 Hook pares. Katroi evvodo crov eiirovros Kai avyyaopco. doKovcri -yap poi oc ra rrjs irdXeoos irpdrrovres eKrds dXtycov diratdevroi etvai.
2n. Etra rt drj rovro;
aak. Et pev nov rjoav nenaidevpevoi, edei dv rov emyeipouvra avrois dvraycovt^eadai paOovra Kat daK'qcravra levai cos dir* dOXiyrds' vvv 3’ eneidr] /cat ovroi idicoriKcos exovres cXrjXvdacriv enl rd 'T'fjs noXecos, rt dei daKeiv Kal pavOdvovra npay par C £Xew t yap ot8a oti rovrcov rfj ye c/>vaei navv rroAv irepLecropbaL.
X(l. Ba^at, otov, d> dpcare, rovr* e’tprjKas' <d>s dva^bov rvjs ideas Kal rcov aAAcov rcov aoi vrr-apxdvrcov.
AAK. Tt /zaAtara /cat irpos rt rovro Xeyeis, <3 Ticokpares;
sn. *A.yavaKrco vTrep re crov Kal rov epov epcoros.
AAK. Tt 3^;
2&. Et rj^tcoaas rov dycovd croi etvai irpos tovs evOdde dvOpooirovs.
aak. ’AAAa irpos rtvas pi'pv;
sn. "Agiov rovro ye Kal epeodai dvdpa oidpevov p,eyaX6<f)pova etvai.
D aak. IIajs Xeyeis; ov irpos rovrovs poi 6 dycov;
Sn. ’AAAa Kav el rpiijpr) dievoov Kvftepvav peXXovoav vavpaxeiv, ypKei dv croi rcov crvvvavTcdv
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alc. Well, upon my word, I cannot.
soc. Very good : then what is your intention regarding yourself? Will you remain as you are, or take some trouble ?
alc. We must put our heads together, Socrates. And indeed, as soon as you speak, I take the point and agree. For the men who manage the city’s affairs, apart from a few, do strike me as uneducated.
soc. Then what does that mean ?
alc. That if they were educated, I suppose anyone who undertook to contend against them would have to get some knowledge and practice first, as he would for a match with athletes : but now, seeing that these men have gone in for politics as amateurs, what need is there for me to practise and have the trouble of learning ? For I am sure that my natural powers alone will give me an easy victory over them.
soc. Ho, ho, my good sir, what a thing to say I How unworthy of your looks and your other advantages 1
alc. What is your meaning now, Socrates ? What is the connexion ?
soc. I am grieved for you, and for my love.
alc. Why, pray ?
soc. That you should expect your contest to be with the men we have here.
alc. Well, but with whom is it to be ?
soc. Is that a worthy question to be asked by a man who considers himself high-spirited ?
alc. How do you mean ? Is not my contest with these men ?
soc. Well, suppose you were intending to steer a warship into action, would you be content to be the best hand among the crew at steering or, while
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peXrlarco etvac rd KV^epvrjrcKd, tf ravra pev cpov dv Secv vreapyecv, dree^Xerres S’ av cls rovs cos dXrjdcds dvr ay cov cards, dXX’ ovy d>s vvv ecs rovs avvaycov cards ; cbv dtfreov reepcyeveaOac ere Set roaovrov, doare ptf d£covv dvraycovc^eadac, aXXa
E Karacf>povr]0evras avvayoovL^eaOal aoc repos rovs rroXeplovs, el Stj rco ovre ye KaXov n epyov arro-SecgaaOac dcavotf Kai dgcov aavrov re Kai rtfs rroXecos-
AAK. ’AAAa, pev 8tf dcavoovpal ye.
20. II aw aoc dpa atpov dyarrav, el raw arparcco-rdov fleXrccov et, aAA’ ov repos rovs rdov dvrcrraXcov tfyepovas dreo/3Xe'reecv, ec rrore1 ckccvcov fleXrlcov yevoLO, aKorrovvra Kal daKovvra repos eKecvovs-
120 AAK. Aeyecs 8e rtvas rovrovs, co Hd)Kpares;
20. Ovk oujOa tfpoov rtfv ttoXlv AaKeSaLpovtoLS re Kai rep peydXco ^acrcXet rroXepovaav eKacrrore;
AAK. ’AArfltf Xeyecs-
20. Ovkovv eerrep ev vco eyecs tfyepd>v etvac rtferde rtfs rroXecos, repos rovs AaKedacpovlcov ftaaiXecs Kai rovs Hepacov rov aycova tfyovpevos aoL ecvaL dpdoos av tfyoco;
AAK. Kti'Svi'cveis- dXrjdtf Xeyecv.
20. Ovk, co ’yade, dXXa repos MeiStav ae Set rov B dprvyoKorrov dreo^Xereecv Kai dXXovs rocovrovs ol
rd rtfs rroXecos reparreev emyecpovaLV, en rtfv avopaTTOocoori, (pacey av ac ywat/ces, TpLXa
ev rtf ^oytf vre9 dpovalas Kai ovreco drrofleflXr]-Kores, en Se ftapflapl^ovres eXrjXvdaac KoXaKev-
1 et irore Burnet: birbre mss.
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regarding this skill as a necessary qualification, would you keep your eye on your actual opponents in the fight, and not, as now, on your fellow-fighters ? These, I conceive, you ought so far to surpass that they would not feel fit to be your opponents, but only to be your despised fellow-fighters against the enemy, if you mean really to make your mark with some noble action that will be worthy both of yourself and of the city.
alc. Why, I do mean to.
soc. So you think it quite fitting for you to be satisfied if you are better than the soldiers, but neglect to keep your eye on the enemy’s leaders with a view to showing yourself better than they are, or to plan, and practise against them !
alc. Of whom are you speaking now, Socrates ?
soc. Do you not know that our city makes war occasionally on the Spartans and on the Great King ?
alc. That is true.
soc. And if you are minded to be the head of our state, you would be right in thinking that your contest is with the kings of Sparta and of Persia ?
alc. That sounds like the truth.
soc. No, my good friend ; you ought rather to keep your eye on Meidias the quail-filliper1 and others of his sort—who undertake to manage the city’s affairs, while they still have the slavish hair2 (as the women would say) showing in their minds through their lack of culture, and have not yet got rid of it; who, moreover, have come with their out-
1	Meidias is mentioned by Aristophanes (Av. 1297) for his skill in the game of filliping quails which were specially trained not to flinch.
2	Slaves in Athens were largely natives of western Asia, and had thick, close hair, very different from the wavy locks of the Greeks.
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ctovtcs rrjv ttoXlv, aAA’ ovk ap^ovres—rrpbs tovtovs ere Set, overcrop Xeyoo, /SXevrovTa aavTov Br] dpeXecv, Kal pipe pavddveLV oaa paGrjaecjos ey^eTac, peX-Xovra toctovtov dyobva dycovl^ecrdaL, priTe acrKCLV C ocra Setrat daKTyreoos, Kal irdaav TrapaaKevrjv irap-
eaKevaapevov ovtoos levai em rd tyjs rroXecos-
AAK. ’AAA’, c3 ScoKpares-, BoKets pev poc dXrjO'rj Xeyecv, olpaL pevTOL tovs tc AaKeBaLpovloov trrpaTTjyovs Kal tov Hepcrcov /BacaXea ovBev Bia-cjiepeLV tcov aXXoov.
2X1. ’AAA’, CO dpeaTe, T7]V OLTjCrLV TaVTT]V CTKOTTCL olav ^x^LS.
AAK. Tov 1T€pL;
sn. UpcoTov pev TroTepoos dv ol'ei cravTov paXXov D eiripeXTjOYjvab, </)oflovpev6s tc Kal oiopevos Becvovs avrovs etvac} r) prj;
AAK. ArjXov otl el Becvovs ololprpi.
2n. Mtov ovv OL€L TL /3Xa^aeo3aL eirLpeX-rftels a avTov;
AAK. OvBapcos, aXXa Kal peyaXa ovrprecrOaL.
2n. Ov/cow ev pev tovto tooovtov KaKov zyze Tj OLTjCTLS aVTT].
AAK. ’AAt]^ Aeyei?.
2X1. To BevTepov tolvvv, otl KaL ipeoBijs gcctlv, e.K TOOV CLKOTCOV (JKet/jaL.
AAK. II<£s‘ Bij;
2X1. IIoTepor clkos dpetvovs ylyvecrOaL t/>vcreLs ev E yevvaLOLS yeveaev 7) prj;
aak. AfjXov otl ev tols yevvacoLs.
*2X1. Ovkovv tovs €v cf^vvTas, eav Kal ed TpacfjcbcrLV, ovrco TeXeovs ylyveodaL 7Tpbs dpeT-qv;
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landish speech to flatter the state, not to rule it—to these, I tell you, should your eyes be turned ; and then you can disregard yourself, and need neither learn what is to be learnt for the great contest in which you are to be engaged, nor practise what requires practice, and so ensure that you are perfectly prepared before entering upon a political career.
alc. Why, Socrates, I believe you are right ; though I think neither the Spartan generals nor the Persian king are at all different from other people.
soc. But, my excellent friend, consider what this notion of yours means.
alc. In regard to what ?
soc. First of all, do you think you would take more pains over yourself if you feared them and thought them terrible, or if you did not ?
alc. Clearly, if I thought them terrible.
soc. And do you think you will come to any harm by taking pains over yourself ?
alc. By no means ; rather that I shall get much benefit.
soc. And on this single count that notion1 of yours is so much to the bad.
alc. True.
soc. Then, in the second place, observe the probability that it is false.
alc. How so ?
soc. Is it probable that noble races should produce better natures, or not ?
alc. Clearly, noble races would.
soc. And will not the well-born, provided they are well brought up, probably be perfected in virtue ?
' about the Spartan generals and the Persian kinsr.
120 c.	®
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AAK. ’AvdyKT].	,	*
2A. EKei/topeffa 3r], rots’ eKelvov rd ^/xerepa dvTLTL@eVTeS} TTpOTOV /XCV €t doKOVOL tftavXoTepcoV yevcov elvaL ot AaKedaLpovlov Kal ilepcrcdv flacrc-Xcls- ?) ovk lopev os ot pev ‘Hpa/cAeovs’, ot 8e ’A^atp.evovs’ eKyovoL, to 8’ 'Hpa/cAeovs' re yevos Kal rd 'AyaLpevovs els Hepaea rov Atos' dva^eperaL; 121 aak. Kat yap rd rjperepov, co Eokpares, els EvpveraKT], to 8’ EvpvaaKovs els Ala.
Sa. Kai- yap rd Tjperepov, co yevvaie ’AA/a-fleddr], els AaldaXov, 6 de AaldaXos els '"H^atarof rov Alos- aAAa rd pev tovtov cltt avrov dpgdpeva flaoaXets elalv eK flacnXeov peypL Alos, ot pev “Apyovs re Kal AaKedalpovos, ot 8g rfjs Hepaldos to del, rroXXaKLs 8e Kat ttjs ’Aalas, oarrep Kal vvv rjpets de avrol re IdLoraL Kal ot narepes. el B 8e Kat rovs irpoyovovs deoL Kal tyjv rrarplda EvpvaaKovs eTTLdetgaL SaAa/ztva Trpv AlaKov rov erL TTporepov AtyLvav 7Apra^€p^Tj r<p Eepflov, Troaov av olcl yeXcora dc/>XeLv; aAA’ dpa pr] rov re yevovs oyKtp eXarrcopeda rebv dvdpayv Kal rrj dXXp Tpotflrj. 7] ovk yjad^uaL tols re AaKedaL-povlcvv flaaLXevaLv cos peydXa ra vvapyovra, cSv at yvvaLKes dppocla <f>vXdrrovraL vrrd raw et^dpcov, OTTOS els dvvapLv pr) XdOrj eg dXXov yevdpevos d C flaaLXevs T) eg 'HpaKXeLdov; 6 de Ilepaddv ro-crovrov vTtepflaXXeL, odare ovdels VTroifllav eyeL d)s eg dXXov av flacnXevs yevoLro eg avrov’ 3lo ov (fjpovpeLraL f} flaoLXeos yvvTj aAA’ ?) vtto c^oflov.
1 Socrates father, Sophroniscus, was a sculptor, and Daedalus was the legendary inventor of sculpture.
2 i.e., the kings of Sparta and Persia.
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alc. That must be so.
soc. Then let us consider, by comparing our lot with theirs, whether the Spartan and Persian kings appear to be of inferior birth. Do we not know that the former are descendants of Hercules and the latter of Achaemenes, and that the line of Hercules and the line of Achaemenes go back to Perseus, son of Zeus ?
alc. Yes, and mine, Socrates, to Eurysaces, and that of Eurysaces to Zeus 1
soc. Yes, and mine, noble Alcibiades, to Daedalus,1 and Daedalus to Hephaestus, son of Zeus 1 But take the lines of those people,2 going back from them : you have a succession of kings reaching to Zeus—on the one hand, kings of Argos and Sparta; on the other, of Persia, which they have always ruled, and frequently Asia also, as at present; whereas we are private persons ourselves, and so were our fathers. And then, suppose that you had to make what show you could of your ancestors, and of Salamis as the native land of Eurysaces, or of Aegina as the home of the yet earlier Aeacus, to impress Artaxerxes, son of Xerxes, how you must expect to be laughed at ! Why, I am afraid we are quite outdone by those persons in pride of birth and upbringing altogether. Or have you not observed how great are the advantages of the Spartan kings, and how their wives are kept under statutory ward of the ephors, in order that every possible precaution may be taken against the king being born of any but the Heracleidae ? And the Persian king is so pre-eminent that no one has a suspicion that an heir could have been born of anybody but the king ; and hence the king’s wife has nothing to guard her except fear. When
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€7T€i8a,v 8e yevyrab 6 irais 6 TTpeafivTOTOs, ovirep y dpyy> irp&rov pbGV copTa^ovcrb TrdvTGS ot ev rfj {BaxTcXeais, oov av dpxy, evra els tov dXXov xpovov Tavry rfj ypcpa ftacriXecos yeveOXba rracra Ovec Kal GopTa^Gb y 'Aorta' ypcvv 8e yGVopbGveov, rd tov
D K(X)pbCp8oTTObOV , ou8* Ob yebTOVGS a(f>68pa Tb ab-oOdvovTab, d> ’AXKbflbd8y. p&ra tovto Tper/ierac 6 Trots, ovy vtto yvvaucds Tporfaov dXlyov agios, aAA’ uvr’ evvovxaiv Ob dv 8oKwob tu>v Ttepl flacrbXea apbOTOb €bvab' obs to tg aAAa TrpocrT&raKTab gth-pbcXeadab tov yevoplvov, Kal ottivs KaXXbcrTOS e&rab pb^yavaodab, avairXoTTOVTas to, pbcXy tov rrabdos Kal KOTOpdoVVTOS’ Kal TOVTO 8pd)VTGS €V fJbCydXf]
E Tbpbfj CbCTbV. €17€b8av Se €7TT€T€bS y€VU)VTOb Ob Trat-8es, €7rl TOVS bTTTTOVS Kal €1tI TOVS TOVTCOV 8b8a~ ctkoXovs <{)ObTd)crb, koI cttI tos Oy pas dpyovTab Idvab-8ls enTa Se yevopbevov1 ctIov tov 7rab8a Trapa-Xapfldvovcrbv ovs CKetvob flacuXebovs Trabdaycnyovs ovopagovobv €bol 8e egcbXeypbevob TLepcraiv oi apbUTOb 86gavTGS ev yXbKba reTTapes, d tg cro<^d)-TOTOS Kal 6 8bKabOTOTOS Kal O aCO^pOVGOTOTOS
122 KOb O av8pGbOTOTOS> d)V 6 pbGV (JbayGbOV TG 8b-8daKGb Tyv Zicopodcrrpov tov ^popbdgov' GOTb 8e TOVTO Og(VV OgPOTTgIo’ 8b8daKGb 8e Kal TO /SaCTbXbKd' 6 8g 8bKObOTOTOS dXyOGVtbV 8ba TTOVTOS TOV ftbOV’ o 8g aco</>povGOTOTos ptf? vtto pbbas opyGcrOob TCVV y8ovd)v, Iva gXgvOgpos etvab eOlgyTOb Kal ovtoos pacrbXGvs, apycov Trpdrrov tcvv gv ovto), aAAa p>y
1 yevbp.evov Buttmann: yevo^vwv mss.
1 The saying, which became proverbial, is thought to have occurred in one of the (now lost) plays of Plato, the Athenian comic poet, who lived c. 460-389 b.c.
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the eldest son, the heir to the throne, is born, first of all the king’s subjects who are in his palace have a feast, and then for ever after on that date the whole of Asia celebrates the king’s birthday with sacrifice and feasting : but when we are born, as the comic poet1 says, “ even the neighbours barely notice it,” Alcibiades. After that comes the nurture of the child, not at the hands of a woman-nurse of little worth, but of the most highly approved eunuchs in the king’s service, who are charged with the whole tendance of the new-born child, and especially with the business of making him as handsome as possible by moulding his limbs into a correct shape ; and while doing this they are in high honour. When the boys are seven years old they are given horses and have riding lessons, and they begin to follow the chase. And when the boy reaches fourteen years he is taken over by the royal tutors, as they call them there : these are four men chosen as the most highly esteemed among the Persians of mature age, namely, the wisest one, the justest one, the most temperate one, and the bravest one. The first of these teaches him the magian lore of Zoroaster,2 son of Horomazes ; and that is the worship of the gods : he teaches him also what pertains to a king. The justest teaches him to be truthful all his life long ; the most temperate, not to be mastered by even a single pleasure, in order that he may be accustomed to be a free man and a veritable king, who is the master first of all that is in him, not the slave; while the bravest trains him
2 Zoroaster was the reputed founder of the Persian religion, of which the ministers were the Magi or hereditary priests.
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SovXevcov 6 8e dvdpEioraros d^oflov Kai aftea rrapaaKEvd^cov, cos orav 8 c terr) dovXov ovra. croc 8’, <3 ’AA/ct^taSi), Ilept/cA^ E7rEarT)crE TratSayo/yw TUJV OlKErCOV TOV dypeiorCVTOV V7T0 yrjpCOS, "ZiCOTTVpOV rov ®pq,Ka. 8irjX0ov 8e Kal rrjv dXXrjV av croi rcov dvraycovicrrajv rpo<f)T]V re Kal rraidEiav, et p>rj ttoXv Epyov rjv Kal dpca rav0’ iKavd SijAd/aat Kai raAAa dua rovrois aKoXovda. rrjs 8e afjs yeve-ctecos, co ’AA/ct^taS^, Kal rpocfrrjs Kal iraidelas, rj aXXov drovovv 9A0r]vaicov, cos ettos eItteiv, ov8evi pteAet, et per} et ns epaar^s crov rvyydvEi cov. et 8’ av e0eXois els rrXovrovs drrofiXEi/rai Kal rpvcfyas
C /cat Ecr0rjras ipiaricov 0’ eX^els Kal pvpcov dXoL</>ds Kal 0Eparr6vrcov rrArflovs aKoXovOias ryv rE aXXrjv d^porrjra rr/v Hepcrcov, aiaxvv0EL7]s av etti crEavrcp, aicr6av6p,Evos ocrov avrcbv eXXeIttels-
Et 8’ ad eOeX^oels eis acocfipocrvv'rjv rE Kal Koup.idr'qra dro^Xei/jai /cat ev^epetav /cat EVKoXlav Kal pbeyaXof/rpocrvv'qv /cat Evra^lav Kal avdpEiav Kal Kaprsplav Kal c/uXorrovlav Kal cfuXoviKiav Kal <j)iXorip,las rds AaKEdaipiovlcov, rraida dv ^yrjaaio D cravrov rraai rois roiovrois. el 8’ av rt /cat irXovrcp
TTpoaE^Eis Kal Kara rovro olel rl Etvai, /zijSe rovro T)p,iv dpprprov Ecrrco, Eav ttojs aicrd'p od eZ. rovro p,EV yap el eOeXels rovs AaKEdaipiovicov irXovrovs l8elv, yvcocrr] on rroXv rdvdddE rcov ekel eXXelitel. yfjv piEV yap dcrrjv E^ovai rrjs 0* Eavrcov Kal Mea-crrjvrjs, ov8’ dv eZs dpL<l>ial3r]rr)crEiE rcov rfj^E irXrj0Ei ov8e dpErfj, ov8’ ad dv^parrodcov KrrjcrEi rcov te aXXcov /cat rcov EiXcoriKcov, ov8e p>r/v imrcjov yE, ov8’
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to be fearless and undaunted, telling hixn that to be daunted is to be enslaved. But you, Alcibiades, had a tutor set over you by Pericles from amongst his servants, who was so old as to be the most useless of th cm, Zopyrus the Thracian. I might describe to you at length the nurture and education of your competitors, were it not too much of a task; and besides, what I have said suffices to show the rest that follows thereon. But about your birth, Alcibiades, or nurture or education, or about those of any other Athenian, one may say that nobody cares, unless it be some lover whom you chance to have. And again, if you chose to glance at the wealth, the luxury, the robes with sweeping trains, the anointings with myrrh, the attendant troops of menials, and all the other refinements of the Persians, you would be ashamed at your own case, on perceiving its inferiority to theirs.
Should you choose, again, to look at the temperance and orderliness, the forbearance and placidity, the magnanimity and discipline, the courage and endurance, and the toil-loving, success-loving, honourloving spirit of the Spartans, you would count yourself but a child in all these things. If again you regard wealth, and think yourself something in that way, I must not keep silence on this point either, if you are to realize where you stand. For in this respect you have only to look at the wealth of the Spartans, and you will perceive that our riches here are far inferior to theirs. Think of all the land that they have both in their own and in the Messenian country : not one of our estates could compete with theirs in extent and excellence, nor again in ownership of slaves, and especially of those of the helot class, nor yet of horses, nor of all the flocks and herds
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E oaa dXXa flooKT/pbara Kara M.eaatfvT]V vepberab' aAAa ravra pbev rravra eco xa^P€LV> ypvalov 8e /cat dpyvpbov ovk eanv ev Tracrtv "EAA^atv oaov ev AaKedcupbovb Id la" iToXXds yap -qdri yeveas ela-€p%€rai. pbev avrdae ef dvravrcov rcov 'EAA^vcov, itoXXaKLs 8e /cat e/c rebv ftap/ddpcov, e^epyeraL Be ovdapbdae, dXXC drexyebs Kara rov Alacbirov pvOov, 123 dv 7] dXdiirrjg rrpos rov Xeovra elite, Kai rov et?
Aa/ceBat/xova vopblapbaros elabdvr os pbev rd byvi) rd eKetae rerpapbpbeva dfjXa, e^bdvros Be ovdapbrj av ns lool' coare ev ypr] etoevat on Kab ypvaco KaL apyvpcp oi, €K€b TrXovcadirarob elab rcov 'EAAijva/v, /cat avreuv e/cetvcov 6 flaabXevs’ eK re yap ruov robovrcov pbeybarab Xrp/jebs Kal irXetarab elab rots B ^aabXevacv, en 8e /cat d ftaobXbKos (/>6pos ovk dXlyos ylyverab, dv reXovaev ot AaKedabpbdvbOb rots ftaacXevabv. Kal rd p,ev AaKedabpbOvlcov dos irpds
EiXAiyvbKovs pbev irXovrovs pbeydXa, dos de Trpds rovs HepubKovs Kal.rov eKelvaw [3aabXea)s ovdev eireb ttot’ eydo rpcovaa dvdpds d^bOTrlarov ra>v dva^e^Koroov trapd ^aabXea, os rrapeXOetv Xaipav Travv TroXXpv Kal dyaOrfv, eyyvs 'qpbeprjatav 68dv, rjv KaXetv rovs eTTbxooplovs t,d)VY]V rrjs ftaab-Xeajs yvvabKos' etvat 8e /cat aAA^v r)v ad KaXetadab C KaXvTTTpav, Kal aXXovs ttoXXovs tottovs KaXovs
Kal ayaOovs els rov Koapbov e^Tjpppevovs rov rrjs yvvabKos, Kal dvdpbara eyeev eKaarovs rdov tottcov 3	\ C /	/	€/	5/>/
a-zro eKaarov tcov Koapcov coare Obp,ab eyco, et ns ebTTOb rrj ftaabXecos pvprpb, "Eep^ov de ywat/ct, A.p,yarpbdb, orb ev va> ey€b aov ra) viet dvn-Tarreadab d Aebvopbaxys vids, y eon Koapbos tacos d£bos pbvcov rrevrpKovra, el Trdvv ttoAAov, rep di* viet 170
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that graze in Messene. However, I pass over all these things : but there is more gold and silver privately held in Lacedaemon than in the whole of Greece; for during many generations treasure has been passing in to them from every part of Greece, and often from the barbarians also, but not passing out to anyone ; and just as in the fable of Aesop, where the fox remarked to the lion on the direction of the footmarks, the traces of the money going into Lacedaemon are clear enough, but nowhere are any to be seen of it coming out; so that one can be pretty sure that those people are the richest of the Greeks in gold and silver, and that among themselves the richest is the king ; for the largest and most numerous receipts of the kind are those of the kings, and besides there is the levy of the royal tribute in no slight amount, which the Spartans pay to their kings. Now, the Spartan fortunes, though great compared with the wealth of other Greeks, are nought beside that of the Persians and their king. For I myself was once told by a trustworthy person, who had been up to their court, that he traversed a very large tract of excellent land, nearly a day’s journey, which the inhabitants called the girdle of the king’s wife, and another which was similarly called her veil; and many other fine and fertile regions reserved for the adornment of the consort; and each of these regions was named after some part of her apparel. So I imagine, if someone should say to the king’s mother Amestris, who was wife of Xerxes, “ The son of Deinomache1 intends to challenge your son; the mother’s dresses are worth perhaps fifty minae at the outside, while the son has under three hundred
1 The mother of A-lcibiades.
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avrijs yrjs irXedpa 'ILpyLOxrw ovSe TpbaKoaba, davpbdaab dv otoj iroTe moreww ev vcp eyec ovtos D d ’AXKbflbddijs tuj ’A.pro^ep^7] dbaycovl^eadab, Kal ocpbab dv avTTjv ei/rreLv orb ovk ead> otco dXXco rrb-aTevcov ovtos 6 dvrjp CTTbyebpet irX^v eirbpbeXela t€ Kal aocfjla" ravra yap pbova agca Xoyov ev ''JLXXiqabv. eirel el ye irvdobTO, orb o ^AXKbjSbddris ovtos vvv e'TTbyebpe'b irpcoTOv pbev err] ovdeirco yeyovobs ac[)6dpa e’bKoabv, eTTCbra iravTarraabV diraldevTOs, irpds de rovrobs, rov epaarov ovtco XeyovTos orb ypij irpcoTOv p.adovra Kal eirbpbeXT]devTa avrov Kal daKY/aavTa E ovtcos levab dbaycovbovpbevov ftaabXeb, ovk edeXeb, dXXd tfyrjabv egapKew Kal cos eyeb, otpbab dv avTYjv davpbdaab re Kal epeadar tI ovv hot* eaTbv otco TTbareveL to pbebpaKLOv; el ovv Xeyobpbev OTb KaXXec Te Kal pbeyedei Kal yeveb Kal ‘tiXovtco Kal ([yucreb T-fjs 'Qy^CLbTi dv T/pbas, co ’AXKbftbddT], pbabvecrdab rrpds to. Tapa crt^bacv dirofiXei/jacra rrdvTa rd roiavra. olpcab 3e Kav AapbTbdd), ttjv AecoTvyldov pbev Ovya-124 T€pa} ’Ap-)<bddpbov de yvvabKa, ’’Aycdos de p/iyrepa, Ob rrdvTes ftactbXe'bs yeydvacrb, davpbdaab dv Kal TavTTjv els rd trapd a^labv vnapyovTa d'Tro-fiXei/taaav, el av ev vcp eyecs Tcp vlet avTrjs dbaycovl-£eadab ovtco kokcos 7]ypbevos> KabTOb ovk ala%pdv doKcc etvab, el at toov 7roXep>lcov ywauces fteXTbov irepi T]pbcov dbavoovvTab, olovs xpr) dvras ac^labv eirbyebpebv, -i} T)pb€bS irepi rjpbcov avTcbv; aAA’, <3 pbaKapbe, irebdopbevos epbol tc Kal Tcp ev AeXc^ObS 3 ypdpbpbaTbf yvcodb aavTov, OTb odTOb elalv avTbiraXob, aAA’ ovx ovs av oleb’ cov dXXco pbev ovd* dv evl irepbyevobpbeOa, el pbT[ irep eircpbeXeta tc dv Kal
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acres at Erchiae,1 ” she would wonder to what on earth this Alcibiades could be trusting, that he proposed to contend against Artaxerxes ; and I expect she would remark—“ The only possible things that the man can be trusting to for his enterprise are industry and wisdom ; for these are the only things of any account among the Greeks.” Whereas if she were informed that this Alcibiades who is actually making such an attempt is, in the first place, as yet barely twenty years old, and secondly, altogether uneducated ; and further, that when his lover tells him that he must first learn, and take pains over himself, and practise, before he enters on a contest with the king, he refuses, and says he will do very well as he is; I expect she would ask in surprise, “ On what, then, can the youngster rely ? ” And if we told her, “ On beauty, stature, birth, wealth, and mental gifts,” she would conclude we were mad, Alcibiades, when she compared the advantages of her own people in all these respects. And I imagine that even Lampido, daughter of Leotychides and wife of Archidamus and mother of Agis, who have all been kings, would wonder in the same way, when she compared her people’s resources, at your intention of having a contest with her son despite your bad upbringing. And yet, does it not strike you as disgraceful that our enemies’ wives should have a better idea of the qualities that we need for an attempt against them than we have ourselves ? Ah, my remarkable friend, listen to me and the Delphic motto, Know thyself', for these people are our competitors, not those whom you think ; and there is nothing that will give us ascendancy over them save
1 In Attica, about fifteen miles east of Athens.
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reyyy. cJv av el aTroXet^Oyay, Kal rov dvopaaros yeveaOai aTToXei(f>0yay ev "EAA^cri re Kal ftap/Sapois, ov poi 8ok€is epav cbs ovdels aXXos dXXov.
aak. Tip a ovv xPV ryv erTipeXeiav, co ^coKpares, TroieiaOai; execs e^yyyaaadai; Travros yap paX-Xov eotKas dXydy elpyKon.
2X1. Nar aAAa yap Koivy ftovXy, drive rpdrrcp C dv on fteXnaroi yevolpeda' eyd) yap roi ov rrepl pev aov Xeyu) cos XPV Tr^devOyvai, re pl epov 8e ov' ov yap ead* orco aov dia^epco rXyv ye evl.
aak. Tlvl;
2n. '0 €77Lrporros d epos fteXrlcov earl Kal ao</>d)repos t) HepiKXys d ads.
aak. Tiff ovros, c3 TicoKpares;
2n. 0€Off, co ’AXKiflLadrj, dairep aol pe ovk eta •npd rrfade rrjs Tjpepas dcaXexdrjvar a> Kal rrb-arevcov Xeyco, on y em^aveia 8t* ovScvoff aAAov aot earai y 8d epov.
L aak. ITai^ciff, co ^jcoKpares.
2X1. "lo-coff’ Xeyco pevroi dXydy, on erripeXeia^ 8edpef)a, paXXov pev ndvres dvOpatTroi, arap va> ye Kal pdXa ac^ddpa.
aak. "Ori pev eyd>, ov t^evdrp
2X1. OvSc pyv on y' eyd).
aak. TI odv dv TTOLoipev;
2X1. Ovk aTToppyreov ovde paXaKiareov, co eraipe.
aak. Ovroi dy TTpeirei ye, co TtioKpares.
2X1. Ov yap, aAAa aKerrreov Koivy. Kal poi Xeye*
1 Of. above, 119 b.
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only pains and skill. If you are found wanting in these, you will be found wanting also in achievement of renown among Greeks and barbarians both ; and of this I observe you to be more enamoured than anyone else ever was of anything.
alc. Well then, what are the pains that I must take, Socrates ? Can you enlighten me ? For I must say your words are remarkably like the truth.
soc. Yes, I can : but we must put our heads together,1 you know, as to the way in which we can improve ourselves to the utmost. For observe that when I speak of the need of being educated I am not referring only to you, apart from myself; since my case is identical with yours except in one point.
alc. What is that ?
soc. My guardian is better and wiser than your one, Pericles.
alc. Who is he, Socrates ?
soc. God, Alcibiades, who until this day would not let me converse with you ; and trusting in him I say that through no other man but me will you attain to eminence.
alc. You are jesting, Socrates.
soc. Perhaps ; I am right, however, in saying that we need to take pains—all men rather badly, but we two very badly indeed.
alc. As to me, you are not wrong.
soc. Nor, I fear, as to myself either.
alc. Then what can we do ?
soc. There must be no crying off or skulking, my good friend.
alc. No, for that would indeed be unseemly, Socrates.
soc. It would; so let us consider in common.
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E (fea/Av yap Sr/ cos dpLcrrob ftovXeaOab yevecrOai.
yap;
AAK. Nai.
2H. Tiva apeTTjv;
AAK. At/Aov on 'rjvTTep o' av3pes ot ayaOot.
2a. Oi ti ayaOol;
aak. A?}Aov on ot TTparrebv ra Trpdypbara.
2a. Iloia; apa ra trnriKd;
aak. Ov &f)ra.
2a. II apa tovs LTnTLKovs yap av rjpbev;
AAK. Nai.
2a. ’AAAa Ta vavrucd Xeyecs;
AAK. Ov. rr x x	x \ M -y
2a. llapa tovs vavTi/covs yap av fipbev;
AAK. Nai.
2a. ’AAAa Tro la; a rives TTpdrrovacv;
AAK. '’Arrep "AOrjvalatv ot KaXol KayaOol.
125 SH. KaAovs Kayadovs Aeyeis tovs ^povt/iovs
*1	\ J/ /
Tj tovs acppovas;
AAK. ToVS </)pOvlpbOVS.
2X1. Ovkovv o eKaaros </>pdvi,p,os, tovto dya0d$;
aak. Nai.
2a. *0 Se acfjpcov, TTovrjpos;
aak. IIcvs yap ov;
2n. TAp’ ovv d aKvrordpLos <f>povLp,os els urro-
8rjpaT(i)v epyacrlav;
AAK. flaw ye.
2H. f Ay ados dpa els avrd;
aak. ’Ayakos.
2a. Ti 8c'; els Ipbartcov epyacrlav ovk dc^poov d ffKvroropbos;
aak. Nai.
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Now tell me : we say, do we not, that we wish to be as good as possible ?
alc. Yes.
soc. In what excellence ?
alc. Clearly that which is the aim of good men.
soc. Good in what ?
alc. Clearly, good in the management of affairs.
soc. What sort of affairs ? Horsemanship ?
alc. No, no.
soc. Because we should apply to horsemen ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Well, seamanship, do you mean ?
ALC. No.
soc. Because we should apply to seamen ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Well, what sort of thing ? The business of what men ?
alc. Of Athenian gentlemen.
soc. Do you mean by “ gentlemen ” the intelligent or the unintelligent ?
alc. The intelligent.
soc. And everyone is good in that wherein he is intelligent ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And bad wherein he is unintelligent ?
alc. Of course.
soc. Then is the shoemaker intelligent in the making of foot-gear ?
alc. Certainly.
soc. So he is good in that article ?
alc. Good.
soc. Well now, is not the shoemaker unintelligent in the making of clothes ?
alc. Yes.
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B 2n. Ka/cos apa els tovto;
aak. Nat.
Sn. 0 avros apa tovto) ye tco Xoycp Kanos 'r*e Kal ay ad 6s .
aak. Oaiverai.
2X1. TH ovv Xeyeis tovs dyadovs dv8pas eiv'CLt' Kal kokovs ;
aak. Ov Siyra.
2X1. AAAa TLvas TroTe tovs ayadovs Xeyeis;
AAK. Tovs 8vvap,evovs eycoye dpyeiv ev Tfj TtoX.&t' -
2X1. Ov St^ttov 17wt(dv ye;
aak. Ov Siyra.
2x1. ’AAA’ dvdpcoTrcov ;
aak. Nai.
2n. *Apa KapwovTow;
AAK. Ov.
2X1. ’AAAa TrXeovTcov ;
AAK. Ov (/>7]p,l.
2X1. AAAa depL^ovTcov;
AAK. Ov.
C 2X1. AAA ov8ev TTObOVVTCOV 7) Tl TTOIOVVTCOV;
aak. Hoiovvtayv Aeyco.
2X1. Tc; TTecpco koi epiol 87)Xa)crai.
aak. Ovkovv tcov Kal cvpi^aXXovTcov eavTo'cS’
Ka‘1' Xpa>p,€vcov aXXrjXois, djairep r/p,eis £<op,€v
Tais TToXeuiv.
2X1. Ovkovv avdpcoTrajv Xeyeis dpyeiv dvdpcoTrocs' Xpcop,6va>v;
aak. Nai.
2X1. *Apa kcXcvotcov ypcopAvcov epeTais;
aak. Ov S^ra.
2X1. KvPepvTjTiKTj yap avrp ye dpcTT);
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soc. So he is bad in that ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Then, on this showing, the same man is both bad and good.
alc. Apparently.
soc. Well, can you say that good men are also bad ?
alc. No, indeed.
soc. But whoever do you mean by the good ?
alc. I mean those who are able to rule in the city.
soc. Not, I presume, over horses ?
alc. No, no.
soc. But over men ?
alc. Yes.
soc. When they are sick ?
alc. No.
soc. Or at sea ?
alc. I say, no.
soc. Or harvesting ?
alc. No.
soc. Doing nothing, or doing something ?
alc. Doing something, I say.
soc. Doing what ? Try and let me know.
alc. Well, men who do business with each other and make use of one another, as is our way of life in our cities.
soc. Then you speak of ruling over men who make use of men ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Over boatswains who make use of rowers ?
alc. No, no.
soc. Because that is the pilot’s distinction ?
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aak. Nat.
2X1. ’AAA’ dvdpcorrcov Xeyebs ap%ei,v avXrprcjdv, D dv0pa>7TOL$ r]yovp,evcov cpdrjs Kal xpcopbevoov yopev-rats;
AAK. Ov 8rjra.
2X1. XopoStSaoTcaAi/c)? yap avrr] y* av;
aak. Flaw ye.
2X1. ’AAAa. Tt TTOTe Xeyecs xpcopbevcov dvOpcorrcov avt/pcoTrocs olov t etyat apyecv;
aak. JLocvcovovvrcov eycoye Xeyco iroXurelas Kal crupflaXXovrcov Trpds dXXr]Xov$, rovrcov dpyecv raw dv rr; rrdXei,.
2X1. its- ovv avrr] 7) reyvp; co a nep av et ae epoqj/rjv iraX™ rd vvv 8rj, Kobvajvovvrcov vavrvXlas emaraadac dpx^cv tl$ rroict rdypr;;
aak. KvflepvTjrLKYi.
E SX1. Kowawowraw 8e (p8rj$, d)$ vvv 8r/ eXdyero, n,$ dTTcarrjpvr] ttolcv apyecv;
aak. "HvTrep av dpn eAeye?, r; x°po8c8aaKaXva.
2X1. Tt §e; TToXi/retas Kocvcovovvrcov rlva KaXets dmarripvrjv ;
AAK. Ev^SovAtap eycoye} dj ^coKpares.
2X1. Tt' 8d; p,a>v dflovXla Sokcl etvai, r; rcov kv-PepvTjrcov;
aak. Ou brjra.
2X1. ’AAA’ €u/?ovAta;
126 aak. “’E/z.otye So/cet, etsye rd acpt>ea3ai, rrXeovras.
2X1. KaAcvs’ Aeyety. Tt 8e; tjv av Xeyeis cv-ftovXlav, els tl eariv;
aak. Ets to d/aewov rr]v vroXiv 8lolk€lv Kal acvt,ea9ab.
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alc. Yes.
soc. Well, do you mean ruling over men who are flute-players, and who lead the singing and make use of dancers ?
alc. No, no.
soc. Because, again, that is the chorus-teacher’s function ?
alc. To be sure.
soc. But whatever do you mean by being able to rule over men who make use of men ?
alc. I mean ruling over men in the city who share in it as fellow-citizens, and do business with each other.
soc. Well, what art is this ? Suppose I should ask you over again, as I did just now, what art makes men know how to rule over fellow-sailors ?
alc. The pilot’s.
soc. And what knowledge—to repeat what was said a moment ago—makes them rule over their fellow-singers ?
alc. That which you just mentioned, the chorusteacher’s.
soc. Well now, what do you call the knowledge of one’s fellow-citizens ?
alc. Good counsel, I should say, Socrates.
soc. Well, and is the pilot’s knowledge evil counsel ?
alc. No, no.'
soc. Rather good counsel ?
alc. So I should think, for the preservation of his passengers.
soc. Quite right. And now, for what is the good counsel of which you speak ?
alc. For the better management and preservation of the city.
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30. "Apebvov 8e dbObKclvab Kal ad^evac vivos irapaybyvopzvov rj ayroybyvopzvov; aiavrep av el av pc cpobo’ apebvov dbObKctvab aatpa Kal atp^cvac 7	f	*X 5	7	if	%
Tbvos vrapaybyvopcvov r] airoybyvopevov ; cbvrobp av on vybdas pcv vrapaybyvopcvrjs, voaov 8e *	7	3 X X >/	V
airoybyvopcvYjs. ov Kab av obn ovvojs;
•B AAK. Nai.
SO. Kai €b pc av cpobo' vivos 8e vrapaybyvopcvov t /	>/	3	5\ e/ v i
apebvov oppava; coaavvcos cbirobp av ovi oipccos pev 'rrapaybyvopevrjs, TVf/yXorrjTos 8e airoybyvopevr/s. Kal diva K<v(f>6'TT)'ros pav dvroybyvopevyjs, aKofjs zyycyvopevTjs /SeAricv re yiyverab Kal apebvov OzpaTTevevab.
aak. ’Op^ais*.
30. Tt Se 3t?; TToXbs vivos vrapaybyvopevov Kal dvroybyvopcvov ^eXvicvv ve yiyvevac Kal dpnvov Oeparrev^vab Kal SbObKGbvab;
C aak. E/xot pev 8ok€c, <3 ^(VKpaves, dvav rfaXta pev avvots yiyvrjvab vpds aXXijXovs, vd pbaeZv 8e Kab avaabd^ebv diroyiyvTjvab.
30. TAp’ ovv (f>bXbav Xdyebs dpdvobav db^dvobav; aak. 'Opdvobav.
30. Ata viva ofiv vzyyrjv dpovoovacv al vroXtbs irepl dpbdpovs i
aak. Aid vrjv dpb0pT)nKi]v.
30. Tc §€ oi iSicurai; ov 8ia vt)v avvrjv; aak. Nai.
30. Ovkovv Kal avvds avra) zKaaros; aak. Nai.
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soc. And what is it that becomes present or absent when we get this better management and preservation ? If, for example, you should ask me, “ What is it that becomes present or absent when the body is better managed and preserved ? ”—I should reply, “ Health becomes present, and disease absent.” Do not you think so too ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And if, again, you asked me, “ What becomes present in a better condition of the eyes ? ” —I should answer in just the same way, “ Sight becomes present, and blindness absent.” So, in the case of the ears, deafness is caused to be absent, and hearing to be present, when they are improved and getting better treatment.
alc. Correct.
soc. Well then, what is it that becomes present or absent when a state is improved and has better treatment and management ?
alc. To my mind, Socrates, friendship with one another will be there, while hatred and faction will be absent.
soc. Now, by friendship do you mean agreement or disagreement ?
alc. Agreement.
soc. And what art is it that causes states to agree about numbers ?
alc. Arithmetic.
soc. And what of individuals ? Is it not the same art ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And it makes each single person agree with himself ?
alc. Yes.
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f 2X1. Ata TLva Se Teyyrjv eKaoTog avTog avTCp D d/wwct irepi oruOapLijg Kal irfaeog, drrorepoV P>cl£ov; ov 8ta ttjv pcTpiyrLKrp';
AAK. TZ pips;
2X1. Ovkovv kol ot tStcorat a A At? Ao ty Kat at ttoAcis-;
AAK. Nat.
2X1. Tt Se TtepL oraflpov; °^X ever avT cog,* AAK. QrjpL.
Aeyet? dpovoLav, rig care koI
7^€PL tov, Kat reg avTTjv tc^vt] irapaaKevd^eL; Kal apa rjirep itoXgl, avTij Kal l^acorn, avTcd re irobg avrdv Kal irpbg a'AAoy;	‘
aak. EtKos ye TOL.
-p	ow ^aTC} prj Kap,T]g aTroKpLvd^vog,
E aAAa TTpOVVpLOV CLTTG.LV.
aak. jEyco p,ev OLp,aL c/nXlav re XeycLv Kal opd-voLav, ijvTTep TTarrjp re vlov ^lXojv dpovoel Kal p/rprTjp, /cat aSeXc^og a^eXc^cp Kal yvvrj av8pl.
2X1. Otet dv ovv, di ’AXKL^La^T]} dvbpa yv olkl
TrepL TaXacrLovpyLag dvvaadaL dpovoevv3 tov pX CTTLOTapcVOV TYj CTTLCTapCVT};
AAK. Ov 8r]Ta.
2X1. OvSe ye del ovdev ywaLKelov yap tovto ye pavrjpa.
AAK. Nat.
127	2X1. Tl Ze; yvvT] avbpl irepi oirXLTLKTjg Sv aiT*
av opovoetv prj padovaa;
aak. Ov Sijra.
2X1. ’Apgpetov yap tovto ye L<JO)g ad (baL^g dv elvai.
AAK. ’ ILycoye.
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soc. And what art makes each of us agree with himself as to which is the longer, a span or a cubit ? Is it not mensuration ?
alc. Of course.
soc. And it makes both individuals and states agree with each other ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And what about the balance ? Is it not the same here too ?
alc. It is.
soc. Then what is that agreement of which you speak, and about what ? And what art secures it ? And is it the same in an individual as in a state, when one agrees with oneself and with another ?
alc. Most likely.
soc. Well, what is it ? Do not flag in your answers, but do your best to tell me.
alc. I suppose I mean the friendship and agreement that you find when a father and mother love their son, and between brother and brother, and husband and wife.
soc. Then do you suppose, Alcibiades, that a husband can possibly agree with his wife about woolwork, when he does not understand it, and she does ?
alc. Oh, no.
soc. Nor has he any need, since that is a woman’s accomplishment.
alc. Yes.
soc. Or again, could a woman agree with a man about soldiering, when she has not learnt it ?
alc. 'Oh, no.
soc. Because, I expect you will say again, that is a man’s affair.
alc. I would.
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2Q. Eorcv dpa ra pev yvvabKeca, rd 8e a.vSp^^'<x /za^Tj/zara Kara rov aov Xoyov.
AAK. flcos- S’ ov;
SO. Ovk apa ev ye tovtols earlv dpovoi'CL ywai£l irpo$ dvBpas.
aak. Ov.
SO. 0v8 apa ^tAta, elitep 77 <^>iAta dpdvoLa fys -AAK. Ov <f>atv€Tai,.
20. THi dpa at yvvacKes Ta avTiov Ttpd.TTOva^^' ov ftcXovvTac vtto tcov dvBpcov.
B aak. Ov/c eoucev.
SO. 0v3 apa ot dvSpes* vtto tcov ywaLKaiv,
Ta avTcov.
AAK. Ov.
2a. OvS’ ev1 dpa TavTT) ocKovvTab at ttoXccs’, otov Ta avTcov eKaaroc TtpaTTcocav;
AAK. OlpcaL eycoye, co iLcoKpaTes•
sn. riais- Xeyecs, c/nXtas pvr] TrapovcrT]?, ^S" <f)ap.ev ycyvopevT]s ev oiKeLadai ra? ttoXccs, aAAtos* Se ov;
aak. AAAa p,OL 8ok€l Kal KaTa tovto avTo'cs’ cficXca eyycyvecrdaL, ort rd avTcov eKO/repoL Trpd'T' — Tovoav.
C sn. Ovk dpTi ye- vvv Be tto)? av Xeyeis; dpco -Polas’ p,T] eyybyvofMevTjs <f>bXta eyylyveTaL; T] otov 0 OfMovoiav eyyi/yveaOai cov ot pcev taaaL Tref>L tovtcov, ot 8’ ov;
aak. ’ABvvaTov.
20. Alpaca 8e TtpaTTOvcrw aSwca, otov to. avTcox-* CKauroL TTpaTTcoacv;
aak. Ai/caia* ttojs’ ydp ov;
1 eb Olympiodorus: aS mss.
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soc. Then, by your account, there are some accomplishments belonging to women, and some to men ?
alc. Of course.
soc. So in these, at any rate, there is no agreement between men and women.
alc. No.
soc. And hence no friendship either, if, as we said, friendship is agreement.
alc. Apparently not.
soc. So women are not loved by men, in so far as they do their own work.
alc. It seems not.
soc. Nor are men by women, in so far as they do theirs.
alc. No.
soc. And states, therefore, are not well ordered in so far as each person does his own business ? 1
alc. I think they are, Socrates.
soc. How can you say that ? Without the presence of friendship, which we say must be there if states are well ordered, as otherwise they are not ?
alc. But it seems to me that friendship arises among them just on that account—that each of the two parties does its own business.
soc. It was not so a moment since : but now, what do you mean this time ? Does friendship arise where there is no agreement ? And is it possible that agreement should arise where some know about the business, but others do not ?
alc. Impossible.
soc. And are they doing what is just or unjust, when each man does his own business ?
alc. What is just, of course.
1 Of. Charm. 161 e, Rep. i. 332 ff.
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2X1. Ta StKata ovv TrpaTTovTcov ev tt} TrdXeb tcov ttoXctcov </»tAta ovk eyycyveTac irpog aAA^Aovj;
aak. ’AvdyKr) av pob 8oKeb etrat, <3 UcoKpaTe^.
2X1. Ttva ow ttoto Xeyecs ttjv <f>bXlav dpdvobav, D Trope tfs Set Tjpds ao</)ov$ re elvae Kai evftovXovs, eva ayadol av8pes copev; ov yap 8vvapab padeev ovd 7]tls ovt ev olaTcab* totc pev yap ev rocs avrobs <f>abverab evovaa, rare S’ ov, cb$ ok tov aov Xdyov.
AAK. AAAa pd rovs deovs, co UcoKpares, ovS’ avroy otSa 6 re Xeyco, KbvSvvevco 8e Kal TrdXae XeXrj-devab epavrdv alcryuyra eycov.
2X1. AAAa ^P^ dappeev. el pev yap avrd rjadov E iT€7TOvdd)S irevTTjKOVTae’T'qg, yaXerrov dv r^v aob €7rc-peXrjdTjvac aav'rov' vvv 8e rjv eyeb$ TjXbKbav, avrirj earlv ev y Set avrd aladeadab.
aak. Tt odv rov aladavopevov yprj Troceev, c3 UcoKpares ;
3X1. A.TTOKptve<jdab rd epcoTcopeva, co ’AA/ct-^taS-j}* /cat edv tovto ‘TTOvfis, dv deds deXy, el Tb Set Kat Tfj epfj pavTeia TTbCJTevebv, av tc Kaycb fleXrbov ayrjaopev.
aak. Earat ravra eveKa ye tov epe arro-Kplveadab.
3X1. Oepe dr), tL earb to eavTOv CTrcpeXebadac 128 P'f) ToXXaKbs Xadcopev ovy rjpcbv avTcbv etTc-peXovpevob, ocopevob 8e—Kat ttoto apa avro TToiec avdpcoiros; apa otov tcov avTov eirbpeXTjTac, Tore Kal eavTov;
aak. ’E/zot yovv 8oKeL.
3X1. Tt 8e; TTodcbv avdpcoTTOs ttotc eTTbaeXebTab: ap otov eKebvcov eTTcpeXTjTai a eon tcov tto8cov;
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. soc. And when the citizens do what is just in the city, does not friendship arise among them ?
alc. Again I think that must be so, Socrates.
soc. Then whatever do you mean by that friendship or agreement about which we must be wise and well-advised in order that we may be good men ? t or I am unable to learn either what it is, or in whom ; since it appears that the same persons sometimes have it, and sometimes not, by your account.
alc. Well, by Heaven, Socrates, I do not even know what I mean myself, and I fear that for some time past I have lived unawares in a very disgraceful condition.
soc. But you must take heart. For had you perceived your plight at fifty, it would be hard for you to take pains with yourself; whereas here you are at the time of life when one ought to perceive it.
alc. Then what should one do on perceiving it, Socrates ?	&
soc. Answer the questions asked, Alcibiades : only do that, and with Heaven’s favour—if we are to put any trust in my divination—you and I shall both be in better case.
alc. That shall be, so far as my answering can avail.
soc. Come then, what is “ taking pains over oneself for we may perchance be taking, unawares, no pains over ourselves, though we think we are and when does a man actually do it ? Does he take pains over himself at the same time as over his own things ?
alc. I at least believe so.
soc. Well now, when does a man take pains over his feet ? Is it when he takes pains over what belongs to his feet ?
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AAK. Ov pavddvco.
2X1. KaAetj 8e tl %€cp6^; olov daKTvXbOv cotlv orov av dXXov rwv rov dvOpayrrov ^atTys-t? Sa/ervAov ;
aak. Ov 8777a.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal ttoSos viroSypa rov avrov rporrov;
aak. Nat.
<2X1. Kat t/xcvrta kol arpcopara rov aXXov awpa-ro$ dpoccus;
B aak. Na/.>x
2X1. *Ap’ ovv orav vrro8rjpdra>v eirLpLeXcopeda, Tore rro8a)v CTTLpeXovpeOa;
aak. Ov irdvv pavddvw, to EtoKpare?.
2X1. Tt 8e, to ’AAKt/?ta8^; opdcog crrLpLcXcLaOaL KaXcLg tl orovovv rrpdyparos ;
AAK. ^Eytoye.
2X1. TAp’ o$v orav rls tl fteXrLov rrocfj, rdre dpdrjv Xey€L$ errLpLcXcLav;
AAK. Nat.
2X1. Tiff odv re^v'Q viro8i]p,aTa jSeArtto ttolcl;
AAK. HjKVTLKT].
2X1. ^iKVTLKrj apa vrroS'rjjadrcov erTLaeXovpLcda;
0 AAK. Nat.
2X1. H /cat rrodds orKVTLKTj; rj cKeivy rj rrodas PcXtlovs rroLovpLev;
AAK. ^JLkclvt).
2X1. BeATtovs* 3e TrdSas' ovx Ka^ dXXo aw pa;
AAK. *E/XOty€ doKCL.
2X1. Avty] 3’ ov yvpvaarLKT];
aak. MaAtora.
1 Kal Ifidna ... vat Stobaeus: om. mss.
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alc. I do not understand.
soc. Is there anything you can name as belonging to the hand ? For instance, does a ring belong to any other part of a man but the finger ?
alc. No, indeed.
soc. And so the shoe also belongs to the foot, in the same way ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And likewise clothes and coverlets belong to the whole body ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Now when we take pains over our shoes, we take pains over our feet ?
alc. I do not quite understand, Socrates.
soc. Well, but, Alcibiades, you speak of taking proper pains over this or that matter, do you not ?
alc. I do.
soc. And do you call it proper pains when someone makes a thing better ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Then what art makes shoes better ?
alc. Shoe-making.
soc. So by shoe-making we take pains over our shoes ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And over our foot too by shoe-making ? Or by that art whereby we make feet better ?
alc. By that art.
soc. And is it not the same one for making our feet as for making the whole body better ?
alc. I think so.
soc. And is not that gymnastic ?
alc. Certainly.
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2a. Vv/xvacrrLKT) pLev apa iroSos eiTLpLeXovpLiOa, ctkvtlkt) Se tcov tov tto36s;
aak. flaw ye.
2X1. I^at yvpwaaTLK-rj p,€v xeipaiv, 8aKTvXLoyXv</>La 8e tcov rfj$ ycLpos;
AAK. Nat.
2X1. Kat yvp,vacrTucrj p,€v acu/zaTOs1, vc/>avTLKfj 8e D Kal rat? aAAats tcov tov crcoyaros;
aak. ITavTairacrt /zev ovv.
2Q. "AAA?? p>€v apa TeyvY] av-rov GKacrrov cttl-pL€Xovp,€0a} aXXr) 8e tcov avTov.
aak. Oatverat.
2X1. Ovk apa orav tcov oavTOV CTTLpLeXf], aavTov eirLpLeXfi.
AAK. Ov8a/zd)s‘.
2X1. Ov yap 7) avTT) Texy-r], cos eoucev, rj tcs av avTov re empceXobTO Kal tcov avTov.
aak. Ov ^atverat.
2X1. Qepe rroca itot* av rjp.utv avrcov em-pbeXYjOeLTjiJbev ;
AAK. Ovk ^xco XeyeLV.
E 2X1. AAAa roaovSe ye co/zoAoyTjTat, otl ovx "fi OV raiv rpjL€T€pCOV Kal 6tLOVV ^cXtLOV TTOLOLpLCV, dAA’ ■jj/za? avrovs;
aak. ’AA^di) Aeyets*.
2X1. ’ H ovv eyvcopLGV av ttotg, tl$ tcx'l'tj VTroSrjpLa PcXtLOV 7TOl€L, pLTj elSoTCS VTTO^TfpLa;
aak. ’ASwarov.
2X1. 0v8e ye tls T^xyT) 8aKTvXlov$ ^XtIovs TTOLCL, dyvOOVVTC? ^aKTvXtOV,
AAK. ’AAt]^.
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soc. So by gymnastic we take pains over our foot, but by shoe-making over what belongs to our foot ?
alc. Quite so.
soc. And by gymnastic over our hands, but by ring-engraving over what belongs to the hand ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And by gymnastic over the body, but by weaving and the rest over what belongs to the body ?
alc. Absolutely so.
soc. Then for taking pains over a thing itself and over what belongs to it we use different arts.
alc. Apparently.
soc. So when you take pains over your belongings you are not taking pains over yourself.
alc. Not at all.
soc. For the arts, it seems, that one used for taking pains over oneself and over one’s belongings would not be the same.
alc. Apparently not.
soc. Come then, whatever kind of art can we use for taking pains over ourselves ?
alc. I cannot say.
soc. Well, so much at least has been admitted, that it is not one which would help us to make a single one of our possessions better, but one which would help to make ourselves so ?
alc. That is true.
soc. Now, should we ever have known what art makes a shoe better, if we had not known a shoe ?
alc. Impossible.
soc. Nor could we know what art makes rings better, if we had no cognizance of a ring.
alc. True.
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PLATO
2X1» Tt 3e; rls reyvi] fteXrla) ttolcl avrov, ap* dv wore yvotpev ayvoovvres rl itot* eopev avroi;
129 aak. ’A&vvarov.
2X1. Florepov ofiv 8r] paScov rvyyavec to yvaivai eavrov, Kal rts rjv <f>avXos o rovro avadels et$- rov ev Ilvflot vedw, rj xaX&rrov ri Kai ovyl ttovtos;
aak. ’Epcot pev, d) lad)Kpares, iroXXaKbs pev et)o£e iravros etvai,, iroXXaKcs 3e irayxdXeirov.
2X1. ’AAA’, <3 ’AA/ct/JiaS??, e'lre pa8i,ov e'lre pi} ecrrbv, opais ye r/pbv coo eyet* yvovres pev avro ra% dv yvolrjpLGV rr)v empeXebav t)/ml>v avr&v, ayvoovvres 3e ovk dv ttotg.
aak. *E<m ravra.
B 2X1. (frepe 877, rtv* dv rpoirov Gvpcdel'q avro ravro; ovtoj p,ev yap dv ray evpoi,p,€v rt rror' ecrpev avroi, rovrov 8e ert ovres ev dyvola dbvvarol TTOV.
aak. ’OpOcvs Xeyeis.
2X1. "Eye odv irpos Alos. r<p ScaXeyei uv vvv; aAAo n 7} epol;
aak. Nat.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal eyob aol;
AAK. Nat.
2X1. ^coKparijs dpa earlv 6 ScaXeyopevos;
AAK. Ilavv ye.
2X1. 'AXKL^Labrjs 8e 6 aKovoov ;
AAK. Nat.
2X1. Ovkovv Xoytp 8baXeyerab 6 ^ojKpdrTjs;
C AAK. Tt pT]V;
«-jThMS seems to be a sudden adumbration of the Platonic “ idea or form which remains constant, and so “ the same ” 194
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soc. Well then, could we ever know what art makes the man himself better, if we were ignorant of what we are ourselves ?
alc. Impossible.
soc. Well, and is it an easy thing to know oneself and was it a mere scamp who inscribed these words on the temple at Delphi; or is it a hard thing, and not a task for anybody ?
alc. I have often thought, Socrates, that it was for anybody ; but often, too, that it was very hard.
soc. But, Alcibiades, whether it is easy or not, here is the fact for us all the same : if we have that knowledge, we are like to know what pains to take over ourselves ; but if we have it not, we never can.
alc. That is so.
soc. Come then, in what way can the same-in-itself1 be discovered ? For thus we may discover what we are ourselves ; whereas if we remain in ignorance of it we must surely fail.
alc. Rightly spoken.
soc. Steady, then, in Heaven’s name ! To whom are you talking now ? To me, are you not ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And I in turn to you ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Then the talker is Socrates ?
alc. To be sure.
soc. And the hearer, Alcibiades ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And Socrates uses speech in talking ?
alc. Of course.
behind the shifting objects of sense related to it through its influence or impress. Of. below, 130 d.
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2£l. To Se bbaXeyeaOab TOVTOV 7TOV KaXeb$.
Kal to Xdyaj yprjaOab
AAK. n<xvv ye.
Sn. 0 3e ypa>p.evos Kal a> xpryrab ovk dXXo;
AAK. n<o£ Xeyebs;
sn. OoTTep GKVTOTO/JbOS T€pbV€b 1TOV TOpbeb KOb opbbXrj Kal aXXobs dpyavobs.
AAK. Nat.
So.	Ovkovv dXXo pev o Tepvcov Kal dXXo 3e ois Tepbvcov yprjTab;
aak. ITa)? yap ov;
Xpa>pevos,
2n. , TAp’ ow ovtcos Kal ois 6 KbOapbcrTTjs Kbdapb^eb Kal ovtos 6 Kb0apb<JTT]s aXXo av ebrj;
aak. Nat.
Sfl. Tovto toIvvv apTbovs ripcoTcov, el 6 xpdipevos D Kal a) xpfjTai' del SoKeb erepov etvab.
AAK. Ao«ret.
> 2Q. Tt ovv (f)u>pev tov VKvroTopov; Tepvebv dpydvobs p.6vov r/ Kal x*pvw;
aak. Kat ^epatp.
2Q. Xp^Jrat dpa Kal TavTabs;
aak. Nat.
2X1. H KOb Tots o</)0aXp,obs xpcdpevos vkuto-to pet;
AAK. Nat.
Toy 3e xpd)pevov Kal ot$ xpfjra-b erepa duo-Xoyovpev;
AAK. Nat.
2nI ^T^p°v dpa GKVTOTopos Kal KbPapbOT-ns E X^^potv Kab o<^)9aXp>a)v ots dpya^ovTab;
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soc. And you call talking and using speech the same thing, I suppose.
alc. To be sure.
soc. But the user and the thing he uses are different, are they not ?
alc. How do you mean ?
soc. For instance, I suppose a shoemaker uses a round tool, and a square one, and others, when he cuts.
alc. Yes.
soc. And the cutter and user is quite different from what he uses in cutting ?
alc. Of course.
soc. And in the same way what the harper uses in harping will be different from the harper himself ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Well then, that is what I was asking just now — whether the user and what he uses are always, in your opinion, two different things.
alc. They are.
soc. Then what are we to say of the shoemaker ? Does he cut with his tools only, or with his hands as well ?
alc. With his hands as well.
soc. So he uses these also ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Does he use his eyes, too, in his shoe-making ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And we admit that the user and what he uses are different things ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Then the shoemaker and the harper are different from the hands and eyes that they use for their work ?
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AAK. Oatverai.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal Trawl rat crcopcaTc \prjrai avOpawos;
AAK.
2x1.
AAK.
flaw ye.
"T&repov 8’ rpv to re xpcopwov Kal co XpTjrai; Nai.
2X1. Erepov dpa dvOpcoirds c<m tov acopcaros tov eavTov;
AAK. WEot/C€V.
sxi. Tt 7TOt’ OVV 6 dvOpCUTTOS;
AAK. Ovk €%a) Xeyecv.
hn. E^eis1 /iev ovv, otc ye to tco acopcarc Xpd>~ pcevov.
aak. Nai.
130 SA. TH ovv dXXo tc xptfrac avTcp tj ^XV*
aak. Ovk dXXo.
2A. Ovkovv apyovcra;
aak. Nat.
XO. Kai p>T]v To8e ye oijaai ov8eva dv dXXcos ocy-Ofjvac.
aak. To ttolov;
5A. M77 ov TpLaiv ev ye tc ecvac tov avOpcoirov.
AAK. 'Tcvojv;
2n. X¥vx'r]v <rd)/xa Tj avvapcc/wTepov, to dXov TOVTO.
AAK. Tt perp;
2X1. AAAa p,7jv avro ye to tov ocopcaTos apxov <op.oXoyr)crapcev dvdpcoTTov etvac;
B AAK. QpcoXoyrjaapcev.
2X1. TAp’ ovv crujpca ai>To avTov apyec;
AAK. Ov8apcaj$.
2X1. A.pxeodac yap avTo ec^ropcev.
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alc. Apparently.
soc. And man uses his whole body too ?
alc. To be sure.
soc. And we said that the user and what he uses are different ?
alc. Yes.
soc. So man is different from his own body ?
alc. It seems so.
soc. Then whatever is man ?
alc. I cannot say.
soc. Oh, but you can—that he is the user of the body.
alc. Yes.
soc. And the user of it must be the soul ?
alc. It must.
soc. And ruler ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Now, here is a remark from which no one, I think, can dissent.
alc. What is it ?
soc. That man must be one of three things.
alc. What things ?
soc. Soul, body, or both together as one whole.
alc. Very well.
soc. But yet we have admitted that what actually rules the body is man ?
alc. We have.
soc. And does the body rule itself ?
alc. By no means.
soc. Because we have said that it is ruled.
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AAK. Nat.
3X1. Ovk dv 8rj tovto ye clt] o %7)Tovpev.
AAK. OvK €OLK€V.
2n. ’AAA’ apa to (ruvapc/iOTepov tov uatparos apyec, Kal ccftl 8y tovto avQpornos;
aak. ’'lows 8yjTa.
2X1. HdvTcvv ye ^KLcrTa’ prj yap avvdpxovTos tov eTepov ov8epla ttov pTjxavT) to crvvapfiorepov apyecv.
AAK. *Op0d)S.
0	2X1. ’E7T€tSi) 8e OVT€ (JO) pa OVTC TO <rvvap</>6-
repov ccttlv avOparrros, XcLTTCTai, olpac, Tj pr}8ev avro ecvai, Tj tvnep rt e’art, p-rj8ev dXXo tov av0pa>-7TOV OVpffaLVCLV Tj l/jvxpv.
AAK. KojUtS^ pev O$V.
2X1. "Eri ovv tl (ja(f>c(TT€pov 8cl dTTo8eiy9vjval croL, otl 77 ecrnv dvQpornos;
AAK. Ma At’, aAAa LKavtvs poL 8okcl eyeLV.
2D. Et 8e ye pr) aKpL^ais aAAa /cat peTpLCOs, e^apKeL TjpLV aKpifla)? pev yap totc eloopeOa, D otov evpaypev o vvv 8r) TraprjXdopev 8ta to TroXArjs elvaL CTKeibecvs-
AAK. Tt tovto;
2X1. 0 apri ovto) ttojs eppyjOrj, otl TTpcvrov cr/ce-TTTeov eLTj avTO to avTO‘ vvv 8e dvrl tov ovtov avro CKacrrov eoKeppeOa o tl earl. Kal locos egapKecreL-ov yap ttov KvpLurrepov ye ov8ev dv Tjpdvv avrcvv cfarjcratpev rj TTjv ^vxtfv.
AAK. Ov 8777a.
3X1. Ovkow KaX&s exec ovrco vopl&cv, epe Kal
1 Of. 129 B.
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alc. Yes.
soc. Then that cannot be what we are seeking.
alc. It seems not.
soc. Well then, does the combination of the two rule the body, so that we are to regard this as man ?
alc. Perhaps it is.
soc. The unlikeliest thing in the world : for if one of the two does not share in the rule, it is quite inconceivable that the combination of the two can be ruling.
alc. You are right.
soc. But since neither the body nor the combination of the two is man, we are reduced, I suppose, to this : either man is nothing at all, or if something, he turns out to be nothing else than soul.
alc. Precisely so.
soc. Well, do you require some yet clearer proof that the soul is man ?
alc. No, I assure you : I think it is amply proved.
soc. And if it is tolerably, though not exactly, we are content; exact knowledge will be ours later, when we have discovered the thing that we passed over just now because it would involve much consideration.
alc. What is that ?
soc. The point suggested in that remark a moment ago,1 that we should first consider the same-in-itself; but so far, instead of the same, we have been considering what each single thing is in itself. And perhaps we shall be satisfied with that: for surely we cannot say that anything has more absolute possession of ourselves than the soul.
alc. No, indeed.
soc. And it is proper to take the view that you
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O€ 'TTpoaopiXeLV dXXtfXoLS TOLS XdyOLS XpCOpeVOVS rfj i/fvyfl repos tt)v i/jvyijv;
aak. Ilavu pev ovv.
E 2D. Tour* apa rjv o Kai dXlycp epirpoadev ewropev, otl HiUiKpaTYis ^AXKL^LaSr) ScaXeyeraL Xoyco xpcope-vos, ov repos to aov repdacoerov, cos eoLKev, aAAa repos tov ’AA/ct^8ta8-jjp reoiovpevos rovs Xoyovs' TOVTO o earlv 7]
aak. "E/xotye 8oK€L.
%a. Tuy-qu apa rjpas KeXevei yvcoplaaL 6 erei-raTrcov yv&vac eavrov.
131 aak. ’'Eotfcev.
2D. "0otls dpa rcov tov acoparos tl yLyvcoaKeL, ra avrov aAA’ oi>x avrov eyvcoKev.
AAK. Our cos.
2D. OuSets apa ra>v iarpcov eavTov yLyvd)OK€L. Ka6y oaov ixLTpos, ov3e t&v rraL^orpc^covt KaO* daov 7Ta.L8oTptftY]s.
aak. Ovk eoLKev.
2D. IIoAAou apa Seouatu ot yecopyoi Kal ol dXXoL ^rjpLOvpyol yiyvcoaKCLv eavrovs. ou§€ yap Ta €av-tcov ovtol ye, cos golkcv, aAA’ ert rroppcorepco tcov eavrajv Kara ye ras Teyyas as eyovac' ra yap rov
B acoparos yiyvcoaKovacv, ots tovto OepairevcTaL. aak. ’AAt}^ XeyeLs.
2D. Et apa acot^poavvr] earl to eavrov yiyvco-okclv, odSels rovrcov aco<f>pcov Kara rry reyyrjv.
aak. Ou poL 3okcl.
2D. Ata raura 8r] Kal ftavavaoc aurat at reyyaL Sokovglv elvat Kai ovk dv8pos dyadov padpara.
aak. flaw pev ovv.
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Und I are conversing with each other, while we make Use of words, by intercourse of soul with soul ?
alc. Quite so.
soc. Well, that is just what we suggested a little While ago—that Socrates, in using words to talk with AJcibiades, is holding speech, not with your face, it Would seem, but with Alcibiades—that is, with his Soul.
alc. I believe so.
soc. Then he who enjoins a knowledge of oneself bids us become acquainted with the soul.
alc. So it seems.
soc. And anyone who gets to know something belonging to the body knows the things that are his, but not himself.
alc. That is so.
soc. Then no physician, in so far as he is a physician, Icnows himself, nor does any trainer, in so far as he is a. trainer.
alc. It seems not.
soc. And farmers, and craftsmen generally, are Ear from knowing themselves. For these people, it would seem, do not even know their own things, but only things still more remote than their own things, in respect of the arts which they follow ; since they k:now but the things of the body, with which it is tended.
alc. That is true.
soc. So if knowing oneself is temperance, none of these people is temperate in respect of his art.
alc. None, I agree.
soc. And that is why these arts are held to be sordid, and no acquirements for a good man.
alc. Quite so.
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2D. Ovkovv iraXw duns av a cop, a OepaTrevei, ra eavrov aAA’ ovy avrov Oeparreveb;
AAK. Klv3w€V€l.
2D. “Oorts 8e ye rd yp^para, ovO' eavrov ovre 0 rd eavrov, aAA’ eri Tropparrepo) rcdv eavrov;
AAK. “E/XOiyc 8oK€l.
2X1. Ov ra avrov apa ere ttparrec o xpYjpuarcarr]?.
aak. ’OpOcos.
2X1. Ei apa res yeyovev epaor^s rov ’AXkc-flbddov crcopcaros, ovk ’AXKcftbdSov 'qpdadri, aAAa tlvos raw ’AXKifibdSov.
aak. iAA,q9‘fj XeycL$.
2D. "Ooms de aov r-ijs ^vyrjs epa;
aak. AvayKT] <f>alverab ck rov Xdyov.
2D. Ovkovv 6 pcev rov aa) pear 6s crov epaw, eiT€L&r] XrpyeL dvQovv, aTTLUtv o’lx^^i
aak. ^alverab.
4 D 2D. '0 8e ye rrjs $vxr}s epa>v ovk diretxrLV, ea>$ av €7Ti 70 PeX.ri.ov ’I'p;
AAK. Ei/co? ye.
2D. Ovkovv eya> elp>i o ovk artLUiv aAAa Trapa-pevcov Aqyovros rov crcoparos', ra)v dXXcov aTT-eXrjXvdorojv.
aak. Ev ye ttolcov, <3 Saj/cpares” Kai um a/rr-eXdois.
2D. Upodvpxtv roLvvv on KaXXbcros elvac.
aak. ’AAAa Trpodvpb'qaopbaL.
2D. Oy ovreo ye aot, ^x€i‘ °vr* eyeved*, cos E eocKev, AAKifibdSiy rep KAeiv/ov epaaryjs ovr* eanv 204
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soc. Then once again, whoever tends his body tends his own things, but not himself ?
alc. It looks rather like it.
soc. But whoever tends his money tends neither himself nor his own things, but only things yet more remote than his own things ?
alc. I agree.
soc. So that the money-maker has ceased to do his own business.
alc. Correct.
soc. And if anyone is found to be a lover of Alcibiades’ body, he has fallen in love, not with Alcibiades, but with something belonging to Alcibiades ?
alc. That is true.
soc. Your lover is rather he who loves your soul ?
alc. He must be, apparently, by our argument.
soc. And he who loves your body quits you, and is gone, as soon as its bloom is over ?
alc. Apparently.
soc. Whereas he who loves your soul will not quit you so long as it makes for what is better ?
alc. So it seems.
soc. And I am he who does not quit you, but remains with you when your body’s prime is over, and the rest have departed.
alc. Yes, and I am glad of it, Socrates, and hope you will not go.
soc. Then you must endeavour to be as handsome as you can.
alc. Well, I shall endeavour.
soc. You see how you stand : Alcibiades, the son of Cleinias, it seems, neither had nor has any lover
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aAA’ 7] ei$ povo$, Kal ovros dyarrr]r6s, XooKparys o TiU)</>povlcrKov Kal ^bacvaperT]$.
aak. ’AAt^.
2a. Ovkovv efrrjaOa apucpov ^Orjval pe TrpoaeX-06vra ool} errel rrpdrepos dv pou TrpoaeXOeuv, /3ov~ Xdpevos irvOeaOai., 8l’ o n povos ovk aTrepyopau;
aak. yap ovto)$.
2a. Tovto rolvvv a’lnov, on povos epaarrjs cros, oZ 8’ aXXoi nov acbv' rd 8e ad Xtfyet dopas, 132 av 8’ dpyr) dvOeuv. Kal vvv ye dv pr] 8ca</>0apfj$ vtto rov AOrjvalaov Sr/pov Kal alaxloov ydvr], ov pi] ae arroXlrra). rovro yap 8r], pdXuara eyd) (f>o-ftovpat,, p,r] 8r)pepaarr]s Tjplv yevdpevos 8ua^>0apfjs' rroXXol yap r]8r] Kal ayadol avro rrerrovGaaw 'A-Or]-vauov. eviTpdacorros yap 6 rov pueyaXr]Topo$ 8rjpuo$ Eipex0€a>$‘ aAA’ drrodvvra xpy avrov OeaaaaOau' evXaflov ovv rr]v evXdfleuav rpv eyd) Xeya>.
AAK. Tuva;
B 2a. Pvpuvaaac rrpd)rov} co puaKapue, Kal pudOe a 8et paOovra levau errl rd rrj$ ttoAccos1, ttporepov 8e pr], tv* aXe^appaKa lt]$ /cat pr]8ev rrdOr]$ 8eiv6v.
AAK. Ev pou 8ok€i$ Xeyeiv, co UdiKparcs’ aAAa rreupd) e^yeZadau, ovrw av1 rporrov eTTupeXrjOeipev rjpajv avrdvv.
2a. Ovkovv roaovrov pev rjpuv els ro irpoaOev rrerrepavrau' o yap eapev, errLeLKois djpoXdyrjrai' e</>oflovpeOa 8e pr] rovrov a^aXevres XdOcopev erepov nvos empeXopevou, aAA’ ovv tuju&v.
aak. ’'Ecrt ravra.
x&vn.v’ &v Bekker: ivriva mss.
1 Quoted from Homer, H. ii. 547.
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except one only, and that a cherished one, Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus and Phaenarete.
alc. True.
soc. And you said that I only just anticipated you in coming to you, for otherwise you would have come to me first for the purpose of inquiring why I am the only one who does not leave you ?
alc. Yes, that was so.
soc. Then the reason was that I was the only lover of you, whereas the rest were lovers of what is yours ; and that is passing its prime, while you are beginning to bloom. So now, if you are not blighted and deformed by the Athenian people, I shall never forsake you. For my chiefest fear is of your being blighted by becoming a lover of the people, since many a good Athenian has come to that ere now. For fair of face is “ the people of great-hearted Erechtheus ”1; but you should get a view of it stripped : so take the precaution that I recommend.
alc. What is it ?
soc. Exercise yourself first, my wonderful friend, in learning what you ought to know before entering on politics ; you must wait till you have learnt, in order that you may be armed with an antidote and so come to no harm.
alc. Your advice seems to me good, Socrates ; but try to explain in what way we can take pains over ourselves.
soc. Well, we have made one step in advance ; for there is a pretty fair agreement now as to what we are, whereas we were afraid we might fail of this and take pains, without knowing it, over something other than ourselves.
alc. That is so.
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2X1. Kat peTa tovto 8iy ort rijs e’JTLpeXi)-tcov Kai els tovto fiXeirreov.
aak. ArjXov.
2X1. SatytaTcov §€ /cat xPVP'dTtvv rVv ^TTLpeXeLav erepoLS TTapaSoTeov.
aak. Tt pry;
2X1. Ttv ovv dv tpottov yvoL^pev avTO1 evap-yeoraTa; ezret&q tovto yvovTes, a>$ colkcv, Kal rjpds avrovs yvooordpeOa. apa irpds 6ed)v ev XeyovTos ov vvv 8p epvtfcrOTjpev tov &eX</>LKOV ypdppaTOs ov crvvLepev;
AAK. To Trotov Tt ^Lavoovpevos Xeyeis, do Stu-
Kpares;
D 2X1. ’Eydi crot tfjpdaao, 6 ye vttottt€VO) XeyeLV Kal crvpftovXeveLV Tjp'lv tovto to ypdppa. KLvbvveveL yap ovSe vroAAayov etvat TrapaSety/xa avTov, aAXa Kara tt/v o^tv p>6vov.
aak. II<ws tovto Xeyets;
Sn. S/co7T€t Kal ov. el Tjpdov Tip op.fj.aTL doairep dv9pci)iT(p ovpflovXevov elrrev I8e aavTov, ttojs dv tmeXaftopev tl irapaLveLV; apa ovyl el$ tovto ftXeireLV, cis’ o ^Xeiroov 6 dtf>0aXp,d$ epeXXev avTov ISeLv;
aak. AtjAov.
2X1. Evvocopev ets tl ^XetrovTes toov ovtojv Ei	- f	C	\€j«l	5	/
eKCLvo tc opcppev apa av kol Tjpas avT0V$;
aak. AtjAov dj ^doKpares, otl el$ KarorrTpa T€ /cat Ta TOLavTa.
2X1. Opddos XeyeLs. ovkovv Kal tu> 6</>0aXpd) cp opcopev evearl <tl>2 toov tolovtcov ;
aak. Ildvv ye.
1	avro Schleiermacher: aird mss.
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soc. And the next step, we see, is to take care of the soul, and look to that.
ALC. Clearly.	»
soc. While handing over to others the care ot our bodies and our coffers.
alc. Quite so.	.
soc Then how shall we obtain the most certain knowledge of it ? For if we know that, it seems we shall know ourselves also. In Heaven’s name, do we fail to comprehend the wise words of the Delphic inscription, which we mentioned just now ?
alc. With what intent do you say that, Socrates .
soc. I will tell you what I suspect to be the real advice which that inscription gives us. I rather think there are not many illustrations of it to be found, but only in the case of sight.
alc. What do you mean by that ?
soc. Consider in your turn : suppose that,-instead of speaking to a man, it said to the eye of one of us, as a piece of advice—' See thyself,”—how should we apprehend the meaning of the admonition ? Would it not be, that the eye should look at something in looking at which it would see itself ?
alc. Clearly.
soc. Then let us think what object there is anywhere, by looking at which we can see both it and ourselves.
alc. Why, clearly, Socrates, mirrors and things of that sort.
soc. Quite right. And there is also something of that sort in the eye that we see with ?
alc. To be sure.
2	n add. F. A. Wolf.
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2n. ’EweVOTjKaS OVV OTL TOV ep/SXeiTOVTOS els TOV 0(^6aA/XOV TO TTpOOCV'TTOV epfialveraL €V TT] TOV 133 KaravrLKpv dipcL djomep ev KaroTcrpcp, 6 8rj Kal Kopyv KaXovpev, e’l8a)Xov ov tl tov epftXeirovros;
AAK. ’AAiy^ XeyeLS-
2Q. ’O^flaA/zos apa dcjrOaXpov Oedpevos, Kal epftXeTTCOV els TOVTO O7T€p fteXTLUTOV aVTOV Kal <3 opa, ovrcos av avrdv l8ol.
aak. Salver at.
SQ. Et 8e ye els dXXo tcov tov dvdpdrrov /SXeirdL 7] tl rd>v ovtcov, ttXtjv els eKetvo d> tovto Tvyxdvet, 5 t	e /
opoLov, ovk oiperaL eavrov.
B aak. ’AA??0'j) XeyeLS.
2n. ’OrfidaXpds dpa el peXXeL I8ecv eavrov, els d<f)9aXpdv avTcp fiXenreov, Kal tov dpLp>aTOs cis ZKeLVOV, TOV TOTTOV, €V Cp TVyydveL 7] O<f)0aXfJLOV aperr] eyyLyvopLevy eoTL 8e tovto ttov oipLs;
AAK. Ovtcos.
sn. TAp’ ovv, di faXe ’AXKtflLd8r], Kal $vxrj el fjLeXXeL yvooaeaOaL avTy/v, els ^vx^v avTfj ^XeTcreov, Kal p,dXLcrT, els tovtov avTrjs tov tottov, ev di ey-ylyveTac rj r^vx^S aperr], cro^la, Kal els aAAo <3 *	/	«/	if
tovto TvyxaveL opLoiov ov;
aak. EpoLye 8ok€l, di EdiKpaTes •
C SO. } Exopev ovv elrretv, d tl ecrrl ttjs ^vx^s decoTepov -j} tovto, ire pl o to el8evaL Te Kal fipovecv ecrrlv ;
aak. Ovk exopev.
2£1. T<S deep dpa tovt* colkcv avrrjs, Kal tls els
1	The Greek Kbpt] and the Latin pupilla both meant “ little 210
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soc. And have you observed that the face of the person who looks into another’s eye is shown in the optic confronting him, as in a mirror, and we call this the pupil,1 for in a sort it is an image of the person looking ?
alc. That is true.
soc. Then an eye viewing another eye, and looking at the most perfect part of it, the thing wherewith it sees, will thus see itself.
alc. Apparently.
soc. But if it looks at any other thing in man or at anything in nature but what resembles this,2 it will not see itself.
alc. That is true.
soc. Then if an eye is to see itself, it must look at an eye, and at that region of the eye in which the virtue of an eye is found to occur ; and this, I presume, is sight.
alc. That is so.
soc. And if the soul too, my dear Alcibiades, is to know herself, she must surely look at a soul, and especially at that region of it in which occurs the virtue of a soul—wisdom, and at any other part of a soul which resembles this ?
alc. I agree, Socrates.
soc. And can we find any part of the soul that we can call more divine than this, which is the seat of knowledge and thought ?
alc. We cannot.
soc. Then this part of her resembles God, and girl ” or “ doll,” and were used to indicate the dark centre of the eye in which a tiny image can be seen reflected.
2	i.e. it must look at the pupil of a man’s eye, or at what is comparable to that “ perfect part ” in other things.
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TOVTO ftXeiTCOV Kal TTOV TO OeLOV yVOVS}[0€OV T€ Kal (fipovrjcav'],1 ovrco Kal eavrov dv yvotr) pdXixrra.
aak. ^atverac.
Sft. To Se yuyvoMTKew avrov cbpoXoyovpev aco-(j>po(rvvT]v ecvac;
aak. flaw ye.
2X1. ’Ap’ ovv p>7] ycyvcdoKovres rjpas avrovs prfie acoc^poves ovres SvvalpeO’ dv eldevai rd rjperepa avrajv Ka/cd re Kal ayadd;
aak. Kat ttcos dv tovto yevovro, co HZcoKpares;
Sn. Advvarov yap tacos aoi (fralverab pdj ycyvco-tjKovra AXKL^cad'QV rd AXKL^Ladov ycyvcooKecv orc AA/cL^taSov ear tv.
aak. ’ASvvarov pevroL vr) Ata.
Sn. 0v3’ dpa rd rjperepa orc rjperepa, el prft’ rjpds avrovs;
aak. ricos- yap;
2n. El 8’ dpa p,rj3e2 ra rjperepa, ov8e ra rcov Tpjberepcov ;
aak. Ov t^aLverac.
Xa. Ovk aparrdvv tl dp3cos d)poXoyovp>ev opcoXo-yovvres dpn etval rwas, ot eavrovs p,ev ov ycy-vcooKovca, ra 8e eavrcov, aXXovs 8e ra rcov eavrcov. eoLKe yap iravra ravra etvaL Kandetv evds re Kal peas reyyyjs, avrov, rd avrov, ra rcov eavrov.
AAK. K«/8w€U€L.
Sn. aOoTLS de rd avrov ayvoec, Kal rd rcov dXXcov rrov dv dyvool Kara ravra.
AAK. Tt p,Y]v;
1	ffeiif re Kal <j>p6vtjffLv om. Olympiodorus.
2	p.'tjSk Stobaeus : om. mss.
1 Above, 131 b.
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whoever looks at this, and comes to know all that is divine, will gain thereby the best knowledge of himself.
alc. Apparently.
soc. And self-knowledge we admitted to be temperance.1
alc. To be sure.
soc. So if we have no knowledge of ourselves and no temperance, shall we be able to know our own belongings, good or evil ?
alc. How can that be, Socrates ?
soc. For I expect it seems impossible to you that without knowing Alcibiades you should know that the belongings of Alcibiades are in fact his.
alc. Impossible indeed, upon my word.
soc. Nor could we know that our belongings are ours if we did not even know ourselves ?
alc. How could we ?
soc. And so, if we did not so much as know our belongings, we could not know the belongings of our belongings either ?
alc. Apparently not.
soc. Then we were not quite correct in admitting just now that there are people who, without knowing themselves, know their belongings, while others know their belongings’ belongings. For it seems to be the function of one man and one art to discern all , three—himself, his belongings, and the belongings of his belongings.
alc. It looks like it.
soc. And anyone who is ignorant of his belongings will be similarly ignorant, I suppose, of the belongings of others. *
alc. Quite so.
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, 2n., Ovkovv el ra raw aXXcvv, Kal rd r&v irdXeuv ayvoycreb.
AAK. ’A-vdyKT).
2fl. Ovk dp av yevobro 6 robovros dvXp ttoXi-tckos.
AAK. Ov 8777a.
Sn. Ov p,r]v ov8’ oIkovou,lko$ ye.
134 aak. Ov 8777a.
sn. Ov8e ebcrerab d tl TTpdrreb.
aak. Ov yap ovv.
Xa. 0 8e p.7] elStvs ovx dpapr^crerab;
aak. Haw ye.
Sn. ’Egapapravcov 8e ov KaK&s npa^ec I8ba re Kac b^poaia;
aak. H<5s 8* ovj
X£l. Ka/cais' 8e TTparTcov ovk adXbos;
aak. E<f>68pa ye.
2X1. Ti 8 ots o&ros 'npa/rreb;
AAK. Kai ov7Oi.
2n.' Ovk dpa, otov re} edv prj rb$ acv^pcvv Kai ayaVos ev8abpbova elvab.
aak. Ov^ olov re.
2n. Oi apa KaKol r&v av0pd)7ra)v aOXboc.
AAK. Zj(p68pa ye.
3	^VK	° TrAovTYjaas addbor^ros
cLTtaAAarrerab, aAA o crai^povriaas.
aak. Oaiverai.
2X1. OdK apa rebXd)v od8^ rpbypcov od8^ vecoplcuv 3eoP7ai aiTzoAeis, <5 ’AAki/^St?, el pbdXXovobv €y8aLp,ov7]ff€bv, ov8e ttX^Oovs ov8e p.eye9ov$ avev cbperyj^.
aak. Ov pevrob.
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soc. And if ignorant of others’ affairs, he will be ignorant also of the affairs of states.
alc. He must be.
soc. Then such a man can never be a statesman.
alc. No, indeed.
soc. No, nor an economist either.
alc. No, indeed.
soc. Nor will he know what he is doing.
alc. No, I agree.
soc. And will not he wrho does not know make mistakes ?
alc. To be sure.
soc. And when he makes mistakes, will he not do ill both in private and in public ?
alc. Of course.
soc. And doing ill he will be wretched ?
alc. Yes, very.
soc. And what of those for whom he is doing so ?
alc. They will be wretched also.
soc. Then it is impossible to be happy if one is not temperate and good.
alc. Impossible.
soc. So it is the bad men who are wretched.
alc. Yes, very.
soc. And hence it is not he who has made himself rich that is relieved of wretchedness, but he who has made himself temperate.
alc. Apparently.
soc. So it is not walls or warships or arsenals that cities need, Alcibiades, if they are to be happy, nor numbers, nor size, without virtue.
alc. No, indeed.
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2a. Ei 8tj peXXecs ra rr^s rrdXecos irpageiv dpO&s Kal KaXajs, dperrjs col pera8oreov rots rroXlracs.
aak. Ilcosr yap ov;
C 2a. Awairo 3’ av tls /J>era8i.8dvai, o p>T] &xpi;
aak. Kai rrcos;
2a. AvraJ dpa aol yrpcdrov Kwyreov aperrjv, Kal aXXcp os p,eXXec p.7] I8la pcovov avrov re Kal rcov avrov dpgeiv Kal err ipLeXtfoeoO at, dXXa ttoXcojs Kal rcov rrjs rroXecos.
aak. ^AXrjdrj Xeyets.
2a. Ovk dpa egovcrlav crot ovS*	wapa-
aKcvaareov aavrcp yrotetv d ri av flovXv], ov8e rfj rroXet, aAAa 8tKatoavv'qv Kal eraxftpoavvTjv.
aak. Oaiverat.
D 2n. AtKauos p>€V yap irpdrrovres Kal aco(/>pdvajs crv re Kal rj ttoAls Bco^lXcos 'npdgere.
aak. EZ/cos’ ye.
2a. Kai OTTep ye ev rots TrpdaOev eXeyopiev, els rd 0eiov /cat Xaprpdv dpuwres TTpd^ere.
aak. Oairerai.
2a. ’AAAa p,r)v evravOa ye fiXeyrovres vp>ds re avrovs Kal rd vpuerepa dyada Karot/recrOe Kal yvcdcreode.
aak. Nai.
2a. Ovkovv dp0a>s re Kal ed yrpdgere;
AAK. Nai.
E 2Q. AAAa prjv ovrco ye rrpdrrovras vp,as eOeXcv eyyvrjoaadat. p p,r)v evdacpovijaecv.
AAK. Axr<l>aXr)s yap et eyyvrjrps.
2a. ’ASi'kois 8e irparrovres, els rd ddeov Kal rd OKorewdv^ ^Xeirovres, d)s ra elKora, op>oca rovrocs rrpa^ere dyvoovvres vp,as avrovs.
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soc. And if you are to manage the city’s affairs properly and honourably, you must impart virtue to the citizens.
alc. Of course.
soc. But could one possibly impart a thing that one had not ?
alc. How, indeed ?
soc. Then you or anyone else who is to be governor and curator, not merely of himself and his belongings in private, but of the state and its affairs, must first acquire virtue himself.
alc. That is true.
soc. Hence it is not licence or authority for doing what one pleases that you have to secure to yourself or the state, but justice and temperance.
alc. Apparently.
soc. For you and the state, if you act justly and temperately, will act so as to please God.
alc. Naturally.
soc. And, as we were saying in what went before, you will act with your eyes turned on what is divine and bright.
alc. Apparently.
soc. Well, and looking thereon you will behold and know both yourselves and your good.
alc. Yes.
soc. And so you will act aright and well ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Well now, if you act in this way, I am ready to warrant that you must be happy.
alc. And I can rely on your warranty.
soc. But if you act unjustly, with your eyes on the godless and dark, the probability is that your acts will resemble these through your ignorance of yourselves.
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AAK. "Eot/cer.
2X1. "Tit yap dv, <5 (/>lXe ’AA/ci^ta8i), e^ovcrla pev rj TTOLetv o flovXeTaL, vovv 8e pYj eyrj, Tt to clkos crvpflalveLv, l8lo)ty) Y] Kal ttoXcl; olov vocfovvtl e^ovatas ovarjs Spav o ^ovXerac, vovv larpiKov pr] 135 ^Xovtl, rvpawovvTL 8e a>$ pr/8e eTrLirXiyrTOL res avro), tI to avp^Tjuopevov; dp* ov%, a)$ to clkos, 8ca<f)9ap7]vaL to era)pa;
AAK. >AXrjO,rj XeyeLs.
2X1. Ito ev vrp, et to) egovata cltj ttolclv o ooKeL, vov Te Kal dperfjs KvftepvrjTLK'rjs earepYjpevcp, KaOopas a av avp^aLY] avra) re Kal tols avvvavTaLg; AAK. ’'Eya>ye, otl ye drrdXoLVTO irdvTes dv.
2n. Ovkovv d)eravTO)s ev ttoXcl tc Kal rraaaLS apyais Kal e^ovcrlaLS aTroXeLTTopevaLS dpeTfjs erreTat B to KaKU)$ YrpaTTeev;
AAK. ’AvdyKY).
2X1. Ovk apa Tvpavvlfta xpr], to dpLare ’AA/ct-^ta8?), TrapaaKevd^ecrdaL ovd' avTip ovTe tt] rroXei, cl peXXeTC evdacpoveLv, dXX dperYjV.
aak. ’AA^^t) XeyeLs-
2X1. Ilpti/ 8e ye dpeTYjv ex^tv, to dpyeerdat apelvov V7TO tov ^cXtIovos to dp^eev dv8pl, ov povov iracd'L.
aak. <X>atv€Tat.
2X1. Ovkovv to ye dpeevov Kal KaXXiov;
aak. Nat.
2X1. To 8e KaAAtov irpeira)8eo,Tepov;
aak. litas 8’ ov;
C 2X1. JIperreL dpa T<p KaKcp SovXeveiv dpewov yap.
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alc. That is probable.
soc. For if a man, my dear Alcibiades, is at liberty to do what he pleases, but is lacking in mind, what is the probable result to him personally, or to the state as well ? For instance, if he is sick and at liberty to do what he pleases—without a medical mind, but with a despot’s power which prevents anyone from even reproving him—what will be the result ? Will not his health, in all likelihood, be shattered ?
alc. That is true.
soc. Again, in a ship, if a man were at liberty to do what he chose, but were devoid of mind and excellence in navigation, do you perceive what must happen to him and his fellow-sailors ?
alc. I do : they must all perish.
soc. And in just the same way, if a state, or any office or authority, is lacking in excellence or virtue, it will be overtaken by failure ?
alc. It must.
soc. Then it is not despotic power, my admirable Alcibiades, that you ought to secure either to yourself or to the state, if you would be happy, but virtue.
alc. That is true.
soc. And before getting virtue, to be governed by a superior is better than to govern, for a man as well as a child.
alc. Apparently.
soc. And the better is also nobler ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And the nobler more becoming ?
alc. Of course.
soc. Then it becomes a bad man to be a slave, since it is better.
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AAK. Nat.
in
. AovXonpeTTes dpa r] KaKla. Oatverat.
AAK.
2n.
AAK.
^XeV0€pO7Tpe7T€$ §€ T] dpeTT).
Nat.	1
in. Ovkovv favyecv Xp^} & eaalpe, tyiv SovAo-npeneLav ;
aak. MaAtara ye, <3 ^LKOKpares.
2Q\	8e vvv ttcos €Xei$; eXevdepo-
TrpeTTcvs 7] ov;
aak. Ao/ca) /xot /cat jaaAa a^dSpa ata0ave<T0at.
JSQ. *OtCT0a OW, 7TU)S (XTrofavgr) TOVTO TO 7T€pl ff€ vw; tva p.7) dvop.dfap.ev avro enl KaXa> avBpt.
1 AAK. ’Eycoye.	1
2Q. n a)?;
AAK. EaV /?OvA??	^OVKpCLTCS.
in. Ojj /caAdJ^Aeyet?, <3 ’AA/ct^ta3^.
Aak. AAAa ttcds Xp7] Xeyecv;
in. "Ort edv Beds ddeXr).
aak. Aeyaz 8^. Kal np^ toJtols ^cvtoc to8€
°Ti ^^edaop.ev p,€Ta/3aXei!v tX uXrjaa>
Lco/cpare?, rd adv dyd>, ad 3d Todp,6v od ya.p eaTLv ott(vS ov natdayujyijaco ae and Triade 77]$ 7)p,epas3 av 8 i5tt’ dp.ov nacdayajy^ap.
in. ‘Ojevvace, neXapyov dpa 6 ep,d$ ^pcos ov8ev dLocaeL, eL napa aot dweoTTedaas dpcnTa vnonTepov vtto tovtov TraAtv uepaTTevaeTaL.
aboX^o'nai Xd^1”7
* !t COmmonly believed that aged storks were fed by
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alc. Yes.
soc. So vice is a thing that becomes a slave.
alc. Apparently.
soc. And virtue becomes a free man.
alc. Yes.
soc. And we should shun, my good friend, all slavishness ?
alc. Most certainly, Socrates.
soc. And do you now perceive how you stand ? Are you on the side of the free, or not ?
alc. I think I perceive only too clearly.
soc. Then do you know how you may escape from the condition in which you now find yourself ? Let us not give it a name, where a handsome person is concerned !
alc. I do.
soc. How ?
alc. If it be your wish, Socrates.
soc. That is not well said, Alcibiades.
alc. Well, what should I say ?
soc. If it be God’s will.
alc. Then I say it. And yet I say this besides, that we are like to make a change in our parts, Socrates, so that I shall have yours and you mint*. For from this day onward it must be the case that I am your attendant, and you have me always in attendance on you.1
soc. Ah, generous 'friend! So my love will be just like a stork ; for after hatching a winged love in you it is to be cherished in return by its nestling.2 younger storks which they had previously hatched and reared.
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aak. ’AAAa ov-rcus ex€t,> Ka'c o.p^op,al ye evrevOev t??? ^LKatouvvr]^ empLeXeaOaL.
2X1. BovAoc/zijv av ere Kal ^lareXecraL’ oppco8a) 8e, ov tl rfi crij ^uaec drricFrcvv, aAAa ttjv tt}? tto-Xeo)? opaiv pu>p.T]V> pLTj epLov re Kal aov KpartfcrTi.
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alc. Well, that is the position, and I shall begin here and now to take pains over justice.
soc. I should like to think you will continue to do so ; yet I am apprehensive, not from any distrust of your nature, but in view of the might of the state, lest it overcome both me and you.
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INTRODUCTION TO ALCIBIADES II
This dialogue was included among the genuine works of Plato, about the beginning of our era, by Thrasyllus, the scholar and friend of Augustus ; but there can be no doubt that it is one of the many imitations of Plato’s writings which were composed in the third and second centuries b.c. Its subject— the importance of knowing what one ought to pray for—is Socratic enough ; yet the reader who comes to it from an authentic work of Plato, though it be merely an immature study like the First Alcibiades, is soon aware of grievous defects in argumentative force and connexion, and must especially remark an utter absence of the play of humour with which Plato habitually and artfully relieves the onset of his master’s questioning. The language also, while it shows that the author had a considerable knowledge of Plato, is in many points unplatonic. Its numerous lapses in structure and diction are well exhibited in Stallbaum’s introduction and notes : as a few examples we may notice here the Greek phrases which correspond to “ manifestation ” (140 b), “ and so, on the same lines, with the rest ” (145 d), and “ I shall be only too happy to accept ” (151 b). Yet it is worth while to keep this work, provided that its secondary character is recognized, alongside the writings of Plato ; for although its fitful light is
INTRODUCTION TO ALCIBIADES II
merely borrowed from Plato’s and Xenophon’s lively memorials of Socrates, it helps us to fix by contrast our conception of the matter and manner of those genuine representations.
The dialogue opens with the question whether Alcibiades, who is on his way to a temple, realizes the danger of prayer, when one may be unwittingly praying for quite the wrong thing, like a madman. But madness is only one of the several kinds of imprudence or unwisdom, which is the general cause of such mistakes, and of all misguided ambitions. In particular, and above all, “ ignorance of the best ’ is the cause of human error. We find that all arts and accomplishments are useless or worse, unless they are accompanied by knowledge of their right and beneficial use ; and, so far, only the few possess such helpful knowledge. Alcibiades begins to understand the perplexity of prayer, and Socrates illustrates with a story the reverent caution of the Spartans in the matter. Alcibiades then asks him to clear away the mist from his soul, and crowns him with a garland.
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AAKIBIAAHS 4EYTEP0S
[h nEPI IIPO2EYXH2' MAIEYTIKOS]
TA TOT AIAAOrOT HPOSOIIA 24KPATH2, AAKIBIAAH2
st. Il 24. ’AA/ct^tdS?), apa ye irpos tov 6eov irpocf' p' evgopLevos iropevij;
AAK. Haw jjbev ovv, d> 'LdjKpares.
24. OacvTj ye rot eerKvOpcoiraKevaL re Kal els yrjv {dXeirtLV, d>s ti avvvoovpLevos.
AAK. Kat rt dv tls ctvvvoolto, u> Yid)Kpares;
24. Ti]v peylaTijv, a> ’AXu/SLaBij, avwocav, B cos y’ epcol BoKel. eirel <f>epe irpos Alos, ovk ol£l tovs Oeovs, & TvyydvopLev evxopLevoL Kal 13la Kal 3r]pK)crla, evtore rovrcov rd. p,ev 3c36vaL, rd 8’ ov, KaL eaTW ols pbev avrcvv, ecm 8e ols ov;
aak. IIavv pLev ovv.
24. (Dvkow BoKet aoL iroXXijs irpopLrjdelas y€ irpoaBetadaL, oiroos pLi] Xryjrei tls1 avTov ev^dpLevos pLeyaXa KaKa, Bok&v 8 ayadd, oi 8e 6eol TvycoaLV ev TavTif ovtcs ttj e^eL, ev rj 8i8oaaLV avTol a tls evxop-evos TvyxdveL; dxrirep tov OlBlitow avTLKa C (/>aalv ev^aadaL ^aA/ca) SteAecr^at ra iraTp&a tovs
1 Xtjctci tis Bekker; X-^aerai MSS,
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[or ON PRAYER: “ obstetric ”]
CHARACTERS
Socrates, Alcibiades
soc. Alcibiades, are you on your way to offer a prayer to the god ?
alc. I am, certainly, Socrates.
soc. You seem, let me say, to have a gloomy look, and to keep your eyes on the ground, as though you were pondering something.
alc. And what might one ponder, Socrates ?
soc. The greatest of questions, Alcibiades, as I believe. For tell me, in Heaven’s name, do you not think that the gods sometimes grant in part, but in part refuse, what we ask of them in our private and public prayers, and gratify some people, but not others ?
alc. I do, certainly.
soc. Then you would agree that one should take great precautions against falling unawares into the error of praying for great evils in the belief that they are good, while the gods happen to be disposed to grant freely what one is praying for ? Just as Oedipus, they say, suddenly prayed that his sons might divide their patrimony with the sword: it
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Viets • e$ov avrcp raw rrapovraiv avrcp kclk&v diro-TpoTTTjv nva evgaaOai, ere pa irpds tols virdpyovai Karyparo' roiyapovv ravrd re egereXeaQv], Kal €K rovrcov aAAa 7ToAAa Kal Seiva, a ri Set Ka0' eKaara Xeyeiv;
* aak. AAAa av p,ev, d) lEacoKpares, /xatvo/zevov av0puyrrov eip'pKas' errei ris dv aoi 3okcl roXpLrjaai vyiaivcov rotavT> evgaadai;
2n. To /xatveo^at dpa virevavriov aoi SoKei rep <f)pov€Lv;
AAK. flaw p,€V ovv.
D 2a. A-c^poves Se Kal dpdvipioi boKovacv dv6p(v~ 7TOI elval TLvds aoL;
aak. Eivat pLcvroi.
2£i.	877, eTTLaKeifjcvpLeOa rives iror' elalv
ovtol. otl pLev yap eicrt rives, a>£ioAoy??Tai, d</>poves re Kac <f>povcp,oL, Kal /taivo/xevoi erepoi.
aak. tQ,poX6y7jraL ydp.
SB. ”Eri 8e vycaivovres elai rtves; aak. Eiaiv.
2a. Ovkovv Kal daOevovvres erepoi;
139 AAK. Ilavv ye.
2a. Ovkovv ov% ol avroi;
AAK. Ov yap.
2a. Ap ovv Kai erepoi rives eiaiv, 01 pLTjSerepa rovriov rrendvOaaiv;
AAK. Ov 8rjra.
2a. A.vayK7j yap eariv avOpcvTTov ovra rj voaeiv pirj voaeiv.
aak. *E/zotye 8o/cei.
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was open to him to pray that his present evils might by some means be averted, but he invoked others m addition to those which he had already. Wherefore not only were those words of his accomplished, but many other dread results therefrom, which I think there is no need to recount in detail.
alc But you have instanced a madman, Socrates : why, do you suppose that anyone could bring himself, while he was in a sound state, to utter such a prayer ?
soc. Do you regard madness as the opposite of wisdom ?
alc. Certainly I do.
soc. And there are some men whom you regard as unwise, and others as wise ?
alc. Why, yes.
soc. Come then, let us consider who these people are. We have admitted that some are unwise, some wise, and others mad.
alc. Yes, we have.
soc. And again, there are some in sound health ?
alc. There are.
soc. And others also who are in ill-health ?
alc. Quite so.
soc. And they are not the same ?
alc. No, indeed.
soc. And are there any others besides, who are found to be in neither state ?
alc. No, to be sure.
soc. For a human being must needs be either sick or not sick.
alc. I agree.
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2X1. Tl 8e; rrepl cfapovijaecos Kal dcfoocrvvTjs apa ye ttjv avrrjv e^eLS av yvcvp/qv1;
aak. ITd)? Aeycts*;
2X1. El 8okcl aoL otov tc etvaL 77 cfipdvLpLOV 7} dtjipova, 7] eon tl 8lcl pLeaov rplrov irdOos, o -ttol€l B TOV dvdpCOTTOV pL7]T€ (fapOVLpLOV pL^TC dc/ipova;
AAK. Ov SrjTCL.
2X1. ’AvdyKT] apa earl to erepov tovtcov tt€ttov-Qevai.
AAK. WEjLLOLy€ So/C€L.
2X1. Ovkovv pLepLvrjaaL opLoXoyrjaas VTrevavTLOV etvaL pavlav cftpovr/aeL;
AAK. ’'Qycoye.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal pvrfiev etvaL 3td p>eaov TpLTov Trades, O TTOteL TOV dvdpCOTTOV pLY]T€ </>pOVLpLOV pL7]T€ acfapova etvaL;
aak. 'QpLoA6yr)aa yap.
2X1. Kou prjv 8vo ye VTrevavTLa evl TtpayaaTC ttlos
J/
av clt);
AAK. OvSapLcos.
C 2X1. A.<f>poavvT] apa Kal p>avia KLv8vveveL to,vtov elvaL.
aak. QalveTaL.
2X1. HdvTas ovv dv <f>dvT€S} co iAXKL{3',d8'r], tovs acf>povas p>aLvea6aL dpOcos dv <f>aLrjp.ev‘ avTLKa tcov acov 'qAlklcotcov cl tlvcs Tvy^dvovacv dcfrpoves ovTes, coairep clol, Kat tcov ctl irpeaflvTepcov cttcI <J>epe Trpos &.LOS, OVK OL€L TCOV CV TTj TTOteL dAlyOVS /J>€V elvat tovs cj>povLp>ovs} d</>povas 8e 8t) tovs ttoAXovs, ovs 8rj av pLaLvopevovs KaXets;
aak. ’'Eyaiye.
2X1. Olcl av odv ^aLpovTas 7]p>ds etvaL pL€Ta toctov-232
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soc. Well then, do you hold the same view about wisdom, and unwisdom ?
alc. How do you mean ?
soc. Tell me, do you think it is only possible to be either wise or unwise, or is there some third condition between these, which makes a man neither wise nor unwise ?
alc. No, there is not.
soc. So he must needs be in one or the other of these two conditions.
alc. I agree.
soc. And you remember that you admitted that madness is the opposite of wisdom ?
alc. I do.
soc. And further, that there is no third condition between these, which makes a man neither wise nor unwise ?
alc. Yes, I admitted that.
soc. Well now, can there possibly be two opposites of one thing ?
alc. By no means.
soc. Then it looks as though unwisdom and madness were the same.
alc. Yes, apparently.
soc. So we shall be right, Alcibiades, in saying that all unwise persons are mad ; for example, such of your contemporaries as happen to be unwise— some such there are—and of your elders, even : for tell me, in Heaven’s name, do you not think that in our city the wise people are but few, whereas the majority are unwise, and these you call mad ?
alc. I do.
soc. Well, do you suppose we could safely live
1 ffi> Burnet:	yvih/jcrjv mss.
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D TO)V paLVOp€VU>V iroXcreVOpeVOVS, Kal OVK av TTaLO-pevovs Kal ftaXXopevovs, Kal airep elo)6aacv ot pacvopevoc ^LaTTparreadaL, iraXai 8rj 8lki}v 8e8cu~ Kcvat; aAA’ opa, co pafcdpie, pi] ovy ovtoj ravr*
aak. IIcos av ovv itot* ex°L, co ^icoKpares; klv8w€V€c yap ovy ovrcos ^XeLV <*>crirep cp'qdijv.
Sn. 0v8’ epol 8ok€l. aAAa. r^Se irp adpi]Teov. aak. lip Trove XeyeL$;
2£1. Eyco 8p crol ye epui. zmoXapflavopev rcvas elvaL vocrovv'ras' d) ov;
aak. flai/v pev ovv.
E 2n. "’A.p’ ovv 8oKet vol dvayKatov etvac rov vo-aovvra 7ro8aypav rj TrvperreLV r] otfiOaXpcav, rj ovk av 8ok€l aot Kal p,7]8ev tovtcov 'TTe7Tov6u>$ erepav voaov voaetv; TroAAai yap 8t^7tov ye eloa, Kal ovx avraL povac.
aak. ’'JLpocye 8okovolv.
sn. O</>0aXpLa o&v ool 8okcl iraaa vdaos etvac; AAK. Nat.
sn. 's‘Ap> ovv Kal iracra voao$ ofidaApta;
aak. Ov 8777a epoLye’ arropo) pevTOL ttcos Xeyco.
140 ,2£1. AAA eav epocye npocrexps tov vovv, avv tc 8vo aK€7TTopeva> tvxov evprfaopev.
aak. AAAa Trpoaexco, co Sco/cpare?, et? 8vvapcv TTfv eptfv.
2n. Ovkovv d)poXoyTj07] rfpiv o^aXpta pev v?ao$ e^vac> vocros pevTOL ovk etvac iracra otpuaXpta;
Pa' H°Jner’ x- Te 86’ tpxop.&v, ko.1 re irp8 8 one maX kT* $S°'\Ph 2 tw? g0 along Wether, then one marks before the other how advantage may be had.” 234?
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with so many madmen as our fellow-citizens, and shou d not long ago have paid the penalty for it in knocks and blows at their hands, and all the usual proceedings of madmen ? Consider now, my wonderful friend, whether the case is not quite different ?
alc Well, it must be, Socrates. For it looks as though it were not as I thought.
soc. And I think so too. But there is another way of regarding it.
alc. I wonder what way you mean.
soc. Well, I will tell you. We conceive there are some who are sick, do we not ?
alc. We do, to be sure.
soc. And do you believe that a sick man must necessarily have the gout, or a fever, or ophthalmia ? Do you not think that, although he may be afflicted in none of these ways, he may be suffering from some other disease ? For surely there are many of them : these are not the only ones.
alc. I agree.
soc. And is every ophthalmia, in your opinion, a disease ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And is every disease also ophthalmia ?
alc. No, I should think not: still, I am in doubt as to my meaning.
soc. Well, if you will attend to me, “two together”1 will be searching, and so mayhap we shall find what we seek.
alc. Nay, but I am attending, Socrates, to the best of my power.
soc. Then we have admitted that while every ophthalmia is a disease, every disease, on the other hand, is not ophthalmia ?
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AAK. 'QpoXoyr]0Tp
2ft. Kai dpOa>s ye pob 3oKeb dpoXoyrjO'fjvab. Kal yap ol mpeTTOVTes rrdvTes voaovabv, ov pevTOb ol voaovvTes iravTes TrvpeTTovcrbv ov3e 7ro3aypa>abv B ovSe' ye d<f)6aXpba)crbv, otyaar aAAa vocros pev trav to tolovtov carb, 3ba(f)epebv 3e <f)aabv ovs 3r] Ka-Xovpev larpovs ty]v d/n-epyacrlav ainarv. ov yap rracrab ovre opobab ovre dpotovs 3bairpaTTOVTab) aAAa Kara ttjv avTrjs 3vvapbv eKdcrrYy vocrob pevTOb nacrab elcrbv. axyrrep 3T]pbovpyovs Tbvas viroXap-D /	>x
pavopev tj ov;
aak. Ilavv pt,ev ovv.
2ft. Ovkovv tovs crKVTOTopovs Kal reKTOvas Kal avSpbavToirobovs Kal erepovs TraprrXrjdebs, ovs tI Sei Kad* cKaara Xeyew ; ■ eyovab S’ ovv bbebXrj^ores C &qid,bovpy'bas pepT], Kal TrdvTes o&rot elca &r]pbbovpyob, ov p^evTOb elol tcktovcs ye ovSe crKVTOTOpbOb ouS’ avftpbavTOTTObOb, Ob crupbTTavTes elcrb frqpbbovpyob.
aak. Ov 3rjTa.
2n. Ovtcos’ pbev toIvvv Kal TYp> d(f>poo"vvr]v 3b-ebArpfioTes elal, Kal tovs pbev irXebcrTOv avTTjS pepos eyovTas pabvopbevovs KaXovpevt tovs S’ oXlyov eXaTTov rjXbOlovs tc Kal ep)3povTT]Tovs‘ ot 3e ev evb/yqpoTaTObs ovopaca ftovXopevob KaTOvopdt,ebv Ob pev peyaXoi/jvyovs, ot 3e evrjOebs, eTepob 3e D aKaKovs Kab diretpovs Kal eveovs' evp'qaebs 3e Kab eTepa ttoXXcl dvatpqTUiv dvopara. rrdvTa 3e TavTa a<f>pocrvvr] earl, 3ba$>epeb 8e, axarrep Teyyrj
1 i-rrepyacrla here seems to be used for “ effect produced ” instead of its usual meaning1, “ fully effecting,” “ completion.” 236
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alc. We have.
soc. And our admission seems to me quite right. For everyone in a fever is sick, but yet not everyone who is sick has a fever or the gout or ophthalmia, I take it; though everything of the sort is a disease, but differs—to quote those whom we call doctors in its manifestation.1 For they are not all alike, nor of like effect, but each works according to its own faculty, and yet all are diseases. In the same way, we conceive of some men as artisans, do we not ?
alc. Certainly.
soc. That is, cobblers and carpenters and statuaries and a host of others, whom we need not mention in particular ; but any way, they have their several departments of craft, and all of them are craftsmen; yet they are not all carpenters or cobblers or statuaries, though these taken together are craftsmen.
alc. No, indeed.
soc. In the same way, then, have men divided unwisdom also among them, and those who have the largest share of it we call “ mad,” and those who have a little less, “ dolts ” and “ idiots ” ; though people who prefer to use the mildest language term them sometimes “ romantic,” 2 sometimes “ simple-minded,” 3 or again “ innocent,” “ inexperienced,” or “ obtuse ” ; and many another name will you find if you look for more. But all these things are unwisdom, though they differ, as we observed that one
2 /j.eyaX6^vxos has here declined from “ high-souled ” or “ magnanimous ” to something like “ Quixotic.
3 even in Plato’s time, varied between “ good-hearted ” and “ silly.”
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reyviys1 Tjpiiv KaT€(j>a.LV€TO Kal vogos vdaov -rj Trios croi 8okgi;
AAK. ’EjUOl /JLGV ovtojs.
2X1. Ovkovv dir* gkgivov rrdXiv G'rravGXOojpLGV. rjv yap b-^TTOv Kal ev dpxfj rov Xoyov, gkgtttgov etvai tovs dcjjpovds tg Kal <{>povipiovs, tIvgs itot gigiv. d>p,oX6yY]TO yap etvai Tivas' Tj yap ov;
aak. Nai, ojpioXdyTjTai.
E 2X1. TAp’ OW TOVTOVS <f>pOVip,OVS ViroXapb/SaVGlS, 01 dv ciScoaiv arra 8ei irparTGiv Kal XdyGiv;
aak. "EyojyG.
2X1. *A<£povas“ 8e TroTGpovs ; apd yc tovs [jt)8g-TGpa tovtojv etSora?;
AAK. Tovtovs.
2X1. Ovkovv 01 ye pr] gl86tgs pir)8cTGpa tovtojv Xtfaovatv avrov? Kal XdyovTGS Kai TrpaTTOVTGS arra pr] 8g 1;
aak. ^aivGTai.
2X1. Tovtojv /zevroi eAeyov, <3 ’AA/ci^raSi], Kal 141 TOV OI81ITOVV GLVai TOJV dvdpOJITOJV" GVpYjaGlS 3
GTl Kal TCVV VVV TToAAoVS1 OVK dpyrj KG-)(p7)IJ>GVOVS, UJOTTGp GKGIVOV, 0v8’ OlOplGVOVS KOKO Ot/jlCUV €V%G~ crdai, aAA’ dyaOd. gkgivos p>gv djcrircp ov8’ YjV)(€TO, Q* /	A >	/	/_
OVO CpGTO’ GTGpOl OG TIVGS GUJIV Ol TOVOVTia TOVTOJV TTGTTovOaaiv. cyo) piGv yap oipiai gg TcpatTOV, gi goi GpKfjavTjs yGvopiGvos d Ogos TTpds dv TvyxdvGis TTOpGVOpiGVOS> GpOJTTjGGlG, Ttplv OTIOVV GV^aodai GG, gi G^apKGGGi goi Tvpawov yGVGodai rrjs ’ABrjvalojv ttoXgojs' gi 8g tovto <j>avXov Tjy^Gaio Kal p.7) piGya ti, TTpoadGiT] Kal TrdvTOjv tojv tEXXi]vajv‘ gi 8g gg B dpajrj gti gXottov 8oKovvTa g^giv, gi p,T) Kal Trdcrqs
EvpOJTTT]S VTTOGTaiT] CTOl, Kai TOVTO piTj /XOVOV V7TO-288
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art or one disease differs from another. Or how does it strike you ?
alc. That is my view.
soc. Then let us turn at this point and retrace our steps. For we said, you know, at the beginning that we must consider who the unwise can be, and who the wise: for we had admitted that there are such persons, had we not ?
alc. Yes, we have admitted it.
soc. Then you conceive those to be wise who know what one ought to do and say ?
alc. I do.
soc. And which are the unwise ? Those who know neither of these things ?
alc. The same.
soc. And those who know neither of these things will say and do unawares what one ought not ?
alc. Apparently.
soc. Well, just such a person, as I was saying, Alcibiades, was Oedipus ; and even in our time you will find many who do the same, not in a fit of anger, as he was : they think they pray not for something evil, but for something good. He neither prayed for that, nor thought he did, but there are others who are in the opposite case. For I imagine that if the god to whom you are now going should appear to you and first ask you, before you made any prayer, whether you would be content to become sovereign of the Athenian state and, on your accounting this as something poor and unimportant, should add “ and of all the Greeks also ” ; and if he saw you were still unsatisfied unless he promised you besides the mastery of all Europe, and should not merely
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arair], <dXX*>1 avdrjpepdv aov ftovXopevov d)$ Trdvras aia3r]aea0ai, on ’AXKiflidBTjs 6 KAetviov rvpavvos eariv* avrov oipai dv ere dirievai Trepixa-P'rj yevopevov, dos rdov peyiarcov dyadciov KeKVpTjKora.
aak. Eyo> pev oipai, do ILdoKpares, Kav aXXov ovnvovv, eirrep roiavra avp^a'iT] avrcp.
C 2X1. AAAa pevroi avrl ye rrjs arjs ifjvyyjs ovB’ dv rfy irdvroov 'JLXXrjvoov re /cat /3ap/3dpa>v ycopav re Kai rvpavvlBa ftovXTjdelvjs aoi yevea3ai.
AAK. Ovk oipai eycoye. Trejos ydp dv, prjdev ye ri peXXcov avrois xpr/aea3ai;
2X1. Tt 8* et peXXois kokcos re Kai ftXaflepdos Xpyadai; ov8’ dv ovruos;
AAK. Ov Brjra.
2X1. Opas ovv dos ovk aacfiaXes ovre rd 8186-p.eva eiKYj beyeaOat ye ovre avrov ev^eadai yeve-aOai, ei ye ns ^XaTrreadac pieXXoi Bia ravra ro TTaparrav rov ft'iov aTraXXayrjvai. ttoXXovs 8’ dv D eyoip>ev eiTteiv, oaoi rvpavviBos emdvpitfaavres yBr) Kai arrovBaaavres rovr' avrois rrapayeveodai, cos ayadov n Trpdgavres, Bid rrjv rvpavvtBa em-ftovXevdevres rov ^iov d^-ppedr/aav. ot/xat Be ae ovk dvTjKoov eivai evia ye xdi^d re Kai Trpuoi^d yeyevT]peva, ore 'KpxeXaov rov XlaKeBovoov rvpav-vov rd iraiBiKa, epaadevra rr^s rvpavviBos ovdev rjrrov rprep eKeivos rdov iraiBiKcjov, drreKreive rov E epaarTjv dos rvpavvos re Kal evBalpia)v dvrjp eaop.evos‘ Karaaxcov Be rpeis t] rerrapas r/pepas rrjv rvpav-viBa TtaXiv avros erriflovXevdels vcf>y erepoov nvcov
1 aXX’ add. Dobree.
1 Quoted from Homer, II. ii. 303.
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promise you that, but on the self-same day a recognition by all men if you so desired, of Alcibiades, son of Clemias, as their sovereign—I imagine you would actually depart in a transport of delight, as having secured the greatest of goods.	®
alc So would anybody else, I imagine, Socrates, at such a stroke of luck I
soc. But still you would not wish to sacrifice your life even for the territory and sovereignty of all the Greeks and barbarians together.
alc. I should think not. How could I, without a prospect of making any use of them ?
soc. And what if you had a prospect of making an evil and injurious use of them ? Not in this case either ?
alc. No, indeed.
soc. So you see it is not safe either to accept casually what one is given, or to pray for one’s own advancement, if one is going to be injured in consequence, or deprived of one’s life altogether. Yet we could tell of many ere now who, having desired sovereignty, and endeavoured to secure it, with the idea of working for their good, have lost their lives by plots which their sovereignty has provoked. And I expect you are not unacquainted with certain events “ of a day or two ago,” 1 when Archelaus, the monarch of Macedonia, was slain2 by his favourite, who was as much in love with the monarchy as Archelaus was with him, and who killed his lover with the expectation of being not only the monarch, but also a happy man : but after holding the monarchy for three or four days he was plotted against by others
2 This assassination occurred in 399 b.c., the year of Socrates’ death.
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ereXevr-qaev. 6pas 817 Kal rajv rjperepcov ttoAitcov —ravra yap ovk aAAcov aKT^Koapev, aAA’ avroe rrapdvres o’tSapev—daoe arparrjylas e'TrbOvprjaav-142 res- 17877 Kal rv^dvres avTrjs ot /t€P ert /cat vvv
tfavyaSes rrjaSe rrjs TtoXecbs elacv, ot 8e tov fl tov ereXevr^aav ot 8c dpcara SoKOVvres avrajv npar-reev 8ta ttoAAcop KbvSvvoov eXOdvres Kal (fldflcuv ov pdvov ev ravTYj rrj orparr/yta, aAA’ evrel els rrjv eavrcov KarfjXOov, vtto raw avKO<j>avrd)V iroXbop-Kovpevoc iroXbopKbav ovSev eXdrrco rfjs vtto raw TToXeplcov SbereXeaav, ware evlovs avrcov ev^ea^at B darparrjy'qrovs etvae paXXov r] earparTjyrjKevab.
el pev ovv rjaav ot kIvSvvoI re Kal rrovob tfiepovres els (IxfleXebav, etyev dv rcva X6yov‘ vvv 8e Kal ttoXv rovvavriov. evprpjecs 8e /cat irepl reKVcvv rov avrov rpoTrov, ev^apevovs nvas ^877 yeveaOat, Kal yevopeviov els avptf>opds re Kal Xurras ras peylorras Karaardvras. ot pev yap poydrjpcXv 8ta reXovs ovraiv rcov tgkvcov dXov rov [3lov Xvirovpevoi 81-riyayov' rovs 8e ^p^ora/v pev yevopevcov, wpcfropats 0 8^ ypyjaapevcov d>are crrepriO^vaL, Kal rovrovs ovBev els eXdrrovas ^vorrvylas KaOearrjKoras iprep eKclvovSi Kal ftovXopevovs dv dyevTjra paXXov etvat yeveaOac. aAA’ opcos rovrcov re Kal erepov ttoXXcdv opocorpoTrcov rovrobs ovrco acjiobpa KaraSr/Xcov ovrcov, airdvcov evpecv dares dv rj dbdopevcov dirdayobro peXXcov Sb* ev^rjs rev-geadab -rravaabro dv evyopevos' ot 8e ttoXXoI ovre av rvpawbSos SbSopevrjs aTroa^oevro dv ovre arpar?]-D yeas ov8’ erepoov ttoAAcov, a irapovra pXd'rrreb 242
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in his turn, and perished. You have only to look at some of our own citizens—and these are examples that we know, not by hearsay, but by personal observation—who in their time have desired to hold military command and have obtained it, and see how some to this very day are exiles from our city, while others have lost their lives. And even those who are deemed to be faring best have not only gone through many dangers and terrors in holding their command but on returning home have continued to be as sorely besieged by informers as they were by the enemy, so that some of them wished to heaven that they had been anything but commanders rather than have held such appointments. Of course, if these dangers and toils were conducive to our advantage, there would be some reason for them ; but the case is quite the contrary. And you will find it is just the same in regard to children : some people have been known to pray that they might have them, and when they have got them have fallen into the greatest disasters and pains. For some have had children that were utterly bad, and have spent their whole lives in vexation ; while others, though they had good ones, were bereft of them by disasters that overtook them, and thus were cast into as great misfortune as the others, and wished that no children at all had been born to them. But nevertheless, with all this plain evidence, and a great deal more of a similar kind, before men’s eyes, it is rare to find anyone who has either declined what was offered to him or, when he was likely to gain something by prayer, refrained from praying. Most men would not decline the offer of either a monarchy or a generalship or any of the various other things which bring with them harm
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TO
PfXXov i} aigieXeL, aAAa Kav evgabVTo dv yeveadab, €b to) [ay} irapovra Tvyydveb' dXtyov 8e eirboyovres evcoTe TraXbvcodovabv, avevyopevob arr’ dv Yrpcorov evgcovTab. eycb pev ovv diropoo, pr] cos ccAt^cos parrjv 0eov$ avdpcoTTOb aurbcovTac, eg eKebveov t/>apevob KaKa acf>babv etvab’ ot 3e Kal avrol agrfjabv ebTe aTaadaXtababv cure dcfipoavvabs XPV E ecrretv, wrep popov aAye’ eyovot. KbvSvvevec yovv, co
AA/cc^caSvy, <f>povbpo$ Tbs etvab eKetvos 6 TTObrjTrp, os So/cec [AOb (f)bXoLs avoY}TObs real xP'QO'dpevos, 6pa>v avTovs Kab TTparrovTas Kal evyopevovs arrep ov ^cXtlov Tjv, eK€bvob$ 8e e$OKeb} KObvyj vrrep d.irdvTa)v avraiv evxTjv TTOb'qaaadab’ XeyeL 3e 7ra>s cbbl’
143 Zev ^aocAev, ra p>ev eaOXd, (/rrjat, Kal evyop,evobs Kac dvevKTObs
a [Ape 8l8ov, Ta 8e SecAa1 Kal evyopevobs an-aXegew
KeXevcb.^ e[AOb [acv ovv KaXa>$ t)OKeb Kal ao^aAws Xeyebv o irobYjTTjs’ av 3 ei Tb ev vep ey^^ irpos aavaa, [AT} abdyrra.
aak. XaAeTTov, co t£iCOKpaT€s} cotIv dvrbXeyebv TTpos Ta KaXcos eLpTj[Aeva‘ eKetvo 8* ovv evvoco, oacvv KaK&v alrla 7} ayvoca rocs dvdpcoTTObs, ottotc, cos eobKe, XeXr/Oapev Y][bd$ avrovs 8ta TavTTjv Kal B TTparrovTes Kac to yi eayaTov evyopbevob t][alv avrots ra Kai<bara. oirep ovv ovbels dv olriOeLY}, aAAa tovto ye rras av ocolto ckovos etvab, avros avTcp ra ^eArcora evgaaGab, aAA1 ov ra KaKbaTa. rovr° yap d.X7)0uj$ KaTapa Tbvl aAA’ ovk evyrj dpbobov dv ebTj.
1 SeiXic Buttmann: Secva mss.
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rather than benefit, but would even pray to be granted them in cases where they were lacking : but after a little while they often change their tune, and retract all their former prayers. I question therefore if men are not really -wrong in blaming the gods as the authors of their ills, when “ they themselves by their own presumption ”—or unwisdom, shall we say ?—“ have gotten them more than destined sorrows.” 1 It would seem, at any rate, Alcibiades, that one old poet had some wisdom ; for I conceive it was because he had some foolish friends, whom he saw working and praying for things that were not for their advantage, though supposed to be by them, that he made a common prayer on behalf of them all, in terms something like these :
King Zeus, give unto us what is good, whether we pray or pray not;
But what is grievous, even if we pray for it, do thou avert.3
So then, to my mind the poet spoke well and soundly ; but if you have thought of an answer to his words, do not be silent.
alc. It is difficult, Socrates, to gainsay what has been well spoken : one thing, however, I do observe —how many evils are caused to men by ignorance, when, as it seems, we are beguiled by her not only into doing, but—worst of all—into praying to be granted the greatest evils. Now. that is a thing that no one would suppose of himself; each of us would rather suppose he was competent to pray for his own greatest good, not his greatest evil. Why, that would seem, in truth, more like some sort of curse than a prayer 1
1 Of. Homer, Od. i. 32.	2 Cf. Anth. Pal. x. 108.
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SO. AAA taw?, co ^eAnore, <7^67 dv res dvr^p, o? ep,ov re Kac aov ao<^d>T€pos aw Tvyx&voc, ovk op8u>$ ypas Xeyeev, ovrco? glkt} ifjzyovTas dyvocav, 0 €t ye ^.77 7Tpocr0€LT]p,€v ttv gotcv div tg dyvocav Kal eartv ou$ Kai, cxovac ttojs ayatiov, ataiTGp ckgIvocs KaKOV.
AAK. II co? Aeyet?; eort yap OTbovv Trpaypba otoj 8r] ottcogovv GyovTL dpbGbvov dyvocbv r) yeyvev-ctkgiv;
So. ^E/zotye 8o/cet* aol 8’ ov;
AAK. Ov pcevTOb p,d Ala.
SO. ’AAAa p,T]v ov8’ gkgcvo aov Karayva)aopuati gOgXgw av ae TTpos tt]v eavrov pvqrepa bcaTTGTTpdxOai, airep 'OpeaTTjv </>aal Kal tov ’AA^ewva Kal ec D 877 rive? aAAot gkglvols rvyxdvovai ravra 8ux-'TTGTTpaypLGVOL.
AAK. Ev</>17/Zet irpd$ Alos, c3 Sakpare?.
* 2Q. Ovtol rdv Aeyovra, co fAXKL/3id8r), co? ovk dv gOgXols aoc TavTa iTGTrpdxda^ ev^pbGLV 8et ae /ceAeveiv, aAAa p,aXXov ttoXv, et n? ra evavTba Xeyob' GirebSr] ovtco aob SokgI a^oSpa beuvov ctvab to irpdyp,a} war* ov8e pr/Tcov ecrac ovrco? ebKiy SoKGbS 8’ dv TOV 'OpGOTTjV, €b GTVyXaVG (/>p6vb/J,O$ a)V Kab €b3d)$ o tc fleXTborov rjv avraJ Trparrecv, ToXp.Yjaab dv Tb rovrcov ZcaTrpd^aadab;
aak. Ov 8^ra.
SO. 0v8e ye aAAov otjaat ov8eva.
AAK. Ov p,GVTOb.
XQ. YLaKov ap’, co? eobKev, earlv 77 tov fteXTbaTov ayvoca Kal to ayvoeev to fteXrlotov.
aak. ^E^ocye 8oK€b.
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soc. But perhaps, my excellent friend, some person who is wiser than either you or I may say we are wrong to be so free with our abuse of ignorance, unless we can add that it is ignorance of certain things, and is a good to certain persons in certain conditions, as to those others it is an evil.
alc. How do you mean ? Can there be anything of which it is better for anybody, in any condition whatsoever, to be ignorant than cognisant ?
soc. I believe so ; and do not you ?
alc. No, indeed, upon my word.
soc. But surely I shall not have to tax you with an inclination to commit such an act against your own mother as Orestes and Alcmaeon, and any others who have followed their example, are said to have committed against theirs.
alc. No unlucky words, in Heaven’s name, Socrates !
soc. Why, it is not the person who says, Alcibiades, that you would not like to be guilty of such an act, whom you should bid avoid unlucky words, but much rather him who might say the contrary; since the act seems to you so very dreadful as to be unfit even for such casual mention. But do you think that Orestes, if he had had all his wits about him and had known what was best for him to do, would have brought himself to commit any act of the sort ?
alc. No, indeed.
soc. Nor would anyone else, I imagine.
alc. No.
soc. Then it seems that ignorance of what is best, and to be ignorant of the best, is a bad thing.
alc. I agree.
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2X1. Ovkovv Kal eKecvcp Kal tocs dXXocs diracrw;
AAK-
2X1. "Eri tocvvv Kal To8e emaKe^dip.eOa' et aoc avrbKa pdXa napaaTalr), ocr^evrc fteXrLOv etvac, IJepi/cAea rov aeavrov eircTponov -re Kal (frcXov, eyxecpt.8iov XaftovTa, eX66vTa enl ra$ f)vpa$, 144 ecirecv ec ev8ov core, flovXopevov diroKTecvac avrov cKecvov, dXXov Se p7]8eva‘ ot Se </)acev ev8ov etvac— Kac ov Xeyco eGeXecv av oe tovtcov tc npaT'recv" aXX ec, ocpac, 8o£ec aoc, oirep ovOev KooXvec Btqttov ™ ye dyvoovvrb to ft <eXt lotov napaarrrjvab rroTe 86gav, dicrre olrjOrjvac Kal to KaKLordv ttotc fieX-TbaTov etvac- rj ovk av Sokcc aob;
aak. flaw pi.ev odv.
~2,£i. Ei ovv TrapeXOcov ebaco Kal lBojv av'rdv B cKetvov ayvoiyrabs tc Kal olrjOeb'qs av dXXov etvac riva, ap €tc av avTov ToXpbTjaaL^ ano kt etvac;
aak. Ov p>a tov Aia, ovk dv pcoc 8okov.
,5X1. Ov yap Brjnov tov evTVxovTa, aAA’ avTov CKecvov ov YjftovXov. r; yap;
AAK. Nai.
, 2n. Ovkovv Kal el noXXaKbs eyxecpocs, alec 3e ayvoocs tov EepiAcAea, oiroTe p,eXXoc$ tovto npaT-Tecv, OVTTOTC dv enldoco avTcp.
AAK. Ov 8f]Ta.
2X1. Ti Se; tov OpecrrTjv 8oKeig‘ dv ttotc ttj pTjTpc emOecrOac, ec ye coaavTtos 'tjyvd'i^aev;
C aak. Ovk otpac eycoye.
2X1. Ov yap diprov ov8 eKetvos ttjv irpoaTvxov-
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soc. And not only for the person himself, but for everyone else ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Then let us consider this further case. Suppose it should quite suddenly occur to your mind that you had better take a dagger and go to the door of Pericles, your own guardian and friend, and ask if he were at home, with the design of killing just him and no one else, and his servants said he was at home : now, I do not say you wrould be inclined to do any such thing, but I suppose, if you are under the impression which at some moment may well be present, surely, to the mind of a man who is ignorant of the best—that what is really the worst is best at some moment—or do you not agree ?
alc. Quite so.
soc. Well then, if you went indoors and saw Pericles himself, but did not know him, and thought he was somebody else, would you still venture to kill him ?
alc. No, upon my word, I should think not.
soc. For your man was, I presume, not anyone you met, but that particular person whom you wished to kill ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And although you might make a number of attempts, if you always failed to know Pericles when you were about to commit the act, you would never attack him.
alc. No, indeed.
soc. Well now, do you suppose that Orestes would ever have attacked his mother if he had similarly failed to know her ?
alc. I do not think he would.
soc. For presumably he, too, had no intention
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aav ywauca ov8e ryv drovovv pyrepa Sbevoevro arroKrewab, aAAa, ryv avrds avrov.
aak. “Eovt ravra.
20.	’Ayvoetv apa rd ye robavra fleXrcov rots ovroo SbaKebpevocs koi robavras Sofa? eyovcrw.
aak. Oatverat.
2X1. 'Opas odv, orc y earbv d>v re ayvoba Kal earw ols Kal eyovad rroos dyadov, aAA’ ov kolkov, dourrep aprb aob edoKeb;
AAK. vEoik€P.
D 2a. "Etc rolvvv el ftovXec rd perd rovro em-(JK07TCLV, arOTTOV av 0X0)$ (TOL OO^€L€V €trat.
aak. TZ paXcara, a> ^d>Kpares;
20. ^Ort, d>$ erros elrrevv, KLvdvveveb rd ye row aAAcov errborypdw Kry pa, edv res dvev rov /3eXrl~ errov KCKrypevos y, oXcyaKbs pev d)<f>eXebv, fiXairrebv de ra vrAeta) rov e^ovra avro.x GKOTtek de code. dp ovk dvayKabdv aob doKeb etvac, drav rb peX-Xoopev 'qrob Ttpdrrebv 7) Xeyew, olrjO^vac deev rrpdtrov Tjpas el8evab r) rep ovrb eldevab rovO* o dv E irpoyebporepoos peXXcopev y) Xeyebv Trpdrrebv;
aak. “E/xotye doKeb.
2Q. Ovkovv ot pyropes avruca yroi elddres ervp-ftovXevebv y olydevres eldevab uvp^ovXevovcrbv ypev eKaarore, ol pev rrepl rroXepov re Kal elpyvys, ot 8e rrepl recycov obKodoptas y Xbpevcov KaracrKevys’ 145 evl 8e X6ycp} daa 8y rrore y ttoXls rrpdrrec rrpds dXXyv rroXbv t] avry KaO’ avryv, arro rys row pyrdpcov avpflovXys drravra ytyverab.
AAK. 'KXyOy Xeyebs.
20. "Opa rolvvv Kal rd erri rovrobs.
aak. "Ap dwyddo.
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of killing the first woman he met, mother, but only his own.
alc. That is so.
or anybody else’s
soc. Then to be ignorant in such matters is better for those who are so disposed and have formed such resolves.
alc. Apparently.
soc. So you see that ignorance of certain things is for certain persons in certain states a good not an evil, as you supposed just now.
alc. It seems to be.
soc Then if you care to consider the sequel of this, I daresay it will surprise you.
alc. What may that be, Socrates ?
soc. I mean that, generally speaking, it rather looks as though the possession of the sciences as a whole, if it does not include possession of the science of the best, will in a few instances help, but in most will harm, the owner. Consider it this way : must it not be the case, in your opinion, that when we are about to do or say anything, we first suppose that we know, or do really know, the thing we so confidently intend to say or do ?
alc. I think so.
soc. Well, take the orators,for example: they either know, or think they know, how to advise us on various occasions—some about war and peace, and others about building walls or fitting up harbours; and in a word, whatever the city does to another city or within herself, all comes about by the advice of the orators.
alc. That is true.
soc. Then observe the consequence.
alc. If I am able.
1 avri Schneider, aura mss.
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2X1. KaAets1 yap Stfirov (fjpovbpovs Te Kab a(/> pov as ; aak. ’'Eytoye.	,	,
2X1. Ovkovv tovs pev iroAAovs acppovas, tovs o oXlyovs (fjpovlpovs;
AAK. Ovrtos.	t , I ,
2X1. Ovkovv irpos tl airo^Xeiraiv apcpoTepovs ;
aak. Nat.	,
B 2X1. ^Ap’ OVV TOV TObOVTOV CTVppOvXevebV e loot a, ycvpls TOV TTOTCpOV fleXrbOV Kab OT€ fleXTbOV, (j)pO~ vcpov KaXets;
AAK. Ov 8^70.	> t
2X1. Ov8e ye, ot/tat, oorbs to iroXepebv avro otSe xcopls tov oiroTe fteXrbOV Kal toctovtov xpovov ocrov (jcXtlov. rj yap;
aak. Nat.	z
2X1. Ovkovv ov8e et tIs Tbva airoKTCWvvab older ov8e yp^ara a^atpetadat Kat </>vya8a irobcbv ttjs iraTpb^os, ya>pt? tov ottotc ^eXrbov Kab ovTbva
Tbov;
AAK. Ov pbeVTOb.
C 2X1. aOcrTbs apa Tb TO)V TObOVTwv ot8ev, eav per irapeirijTab avTcp i) tov peATbOTOV eirbOTTjp'q—avTT) 8’ T)v T) avTij ^rjirov rprep Kal tj tov axfieXbp/OV’ rj yap ;
aak. Nat.
2X1. Qpovbpbov 8e ye avTov <})Y)cro[jbev Kal airoxpo>VTa (rvpfiovXov Kal Tij TroAet Kal avTov avroi* tov 8e p,T) TObOVTOV1 TavavTLa tovtojv. itojs 8oKeb;
aak. ’E/xot pev ovtcos-
2X1. Tt 8’ et Tbs tirirevebv rj To^evebv otbev, rj av miKTevebv i] iraXalebV ij Tb tt}? aXXijs aycovbas
1 toloutov J. G. Schneider: iroLovvTa M9S.
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soc. Why, surely you call men either wise or unwise?
alc. I do.
soc. And the many unwise, and the few wise ?
alc. Precisely.
soc. And in either case you name them in reference to something ?
alc. Yes.
soc. Then do you call a man wise who knows how to give advice, without knowing whether and when it is better to act upon it ?
alc. No, indeed.
soc. Nor, I conceive, a man who knows what war is in itself, without knowing when or for how long a time it is better to make war ?
alc. Agreed.
soc. Nor, again, a man who knows how to kill another, or seize his property, or make him an exile from his native land, without knowing when or to whom it is better so to behave ?
alc. No, to be sure.
soc. Then it is a man who knows something of this sort, and is assisted by knowledge of what is best,—and this is surely the same as knowledge of the beneficial, is it not ?
alc. Yes.
soc. And we shall call him wise, and a competent adviser both of the city and of his own self; but a man not so qualified we shall call the opposite of these. How do you think ?
alc. I agree.
soc. And what of a man who knows how to ride or shoot, or else to box or wrestle or contend in any
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D y] Kal aAAo rt tcov TObOVTCov oaa Texyr] oc3ap,ev, Tt KaXecs 09 dv el&fl to Kara ravrrjv tyjv tg^vtjv fteXrbov ycyvopcevov ; ap* ov rov Kara tyjv iirTTbKYjV L'TT'TTLKOV;
AAK. ’"Eyczjye.
2X1. Tov 8g ye, ot/tat, Kara tyjv ttvktlky]V ttvk-tckov, tov 8g /car’ avXY]TCKY]v avXrjTiKov, Kal raAAa 8t?7tov dva Xoyov tovtocs' y/ dXXcos irais;
AAK. Ovk, aAA’ ovtcos.
2X1. Ao/CGt ovv crot dvayKacov Gtvat tov irepi tov-5	Z	JZ	>Z	\ 3Z O.	/ Z
tcov tc emo'T'q/AOva ovoa apa /cat avopa cppovcpcov E etvat, 7) ttoXXov </>Y]cropL€v evSecv;
AAK. II0AA0V pCCVTOC VY] Ata.
2X1. Ilotav OVV OL€b TToXbTGCaV GtVat TO%OTO)V T€ ayadoov Kal avXiyrayv, ctl 3e Kal aOXrjTcov tc Kal tcov aXXoov TeyvcToov, avapbepbcypcevcov 8’ ev TObovTOcs ovs-1 apTc €L,p7]Kapb€v tcov re avTo to TroXepbCbv ccSotcov /cat auro to aTTOKTcvvvvac, irpos 8e /cat av3pcjov pYJTOpCKCOV TToXbTCKOV tf)V(rY]pba <f>VGCOVTCOV, aTravTcov 8e TOVTCOV OVTCOV avev TYjS TOV fleXrLOTOV €7TCCTT'^pbT]S Kac TOV Cb^OTOS, OTTOTC /SgXtLOV €VL CKaOTCO TOVTCOV 146 xpf)0^ac Kal Trpos Tcva;
aak. OovAt^v rtva eyooye, co YicoKpaTzs.
2X1. OatTjs ye dv, ocpbac, ottotov opcpYjs eva eKaoTov avTcov cftcXoTbpLovpbevov re /cat vepcovTa to 'irXecarov TTjs TroXcTeias
tovtco aepos, e zs	z	‘ z *	‘	>z
tv avros avTov rvyyavT) KpaTcaTos cov
Xeyco 8g to kot* avTTjv ttjv TeyvY/v fteXTCCJTOv
1 o£)s Dobree: ols mss.
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Ot^r °r1 d° anything that we know by rule of art? What do you call him who knows what is better done by rule of that particular art ? Do you not say that he who goes by the rules of riding is a good rider ?	°
alc. I do.
soc. And the rules of boxing, I suppose, make a good boxer, and those of flute-playing a good fluteplayer, and so, on the same lines,1 I presume, with the rest; or is there any difference ?
alc. No, it is as you say.
soc. Then do you think it inevitable that he who has some knowledge about these things should also be a wise man, or shall we say he comes far short of it?
alc. Far short of it, I declare.
soc. Then what sort of state do you suppose it would be, where the people were good bowmen and flute-players, together with athletes and artists in general, and mingled with these the men whom we have just mentioned as knowing war in itself and slaughter in itself, and orator-windbags too with their political bluster, but all of them lacked this knowledge of the best, and none knew wThen or upon whom it was better to employ their respective arts ?
alc. A paltry one, I should call it, Socrates.
soc. Yes, you would, I expect, when you saw each one of them vying with the other and assigning the largest part in the conduct of the state to that
Wherein himself is found most excellent,2
I mean, what is done best by rule of his particular
1	ava \6yov . occurs, with the genitive, in Tim. 29 c; the normal Platonic phrase for our passage is w<rat>TW2.
2	Of. Qorg. 484 e (Eurip. Antiope, fr.).
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ybyvopbevov rov 8e rfi iroXeb re Kal avrov avru> fteXrlarov dvros ra vroAAd St^/xapr^Kora, are.
otpbab, dvev vov	rreTTcarevKora. ovrcos 8e
B rovrcov eyovrcov, ap' ovk dv dpdcos Xeyobpbev
(fadvres 7roXXrjs rapayrjs re Kal dvopblas pbearryv elvab rr]v robavrrjv rroXbrelav;
AAK. 'OpOdts pbevrob vt] Ala.
2X1. Ovkovv dvayKatov r//JAV cSokcl oirjdTjvai 8etv irpdorov ripbds eldevab ri rco ovrb elSevab rovro, «	«	f	f\\	«	1 Z	« x z
o av 7Tpoyebpa>$ p>eAAcop.ev 7] rrparrecv Yj Aeyebv;
AAK. ’E3o/cgt.
2X1. Ovkovv Kav pbev rrparry a ns Ob8ev y 8ok€c ebbevai, iraper-Tprab 3e ro u)(/>€Xbpba)$, Kal Xvac-
0 reXovvrais T]pba$ egebv Kal rfj rroXeb Kal avrov avra>;
aak. ITcjs* yap ov;
’Edy ot/zat, raravrca rovrcov, ovre ttj rroAec ovr avrov avrco;
AAK. Ov Srjra.
2X1. TZ 8g'; Kal vvv erb (vcravroos crob boKet rj aXXcos ttcos;
aak. Ovk, aAA’ ovrcvs.
2X1. ’Ap’ ovv e^r/ada KaXeZv rovs pbev ttoXXovs dc}>povas, rovs 3’ dXlyovs (ftpovlpovs;
aak. “Eyatye.
2X1. Ovkovv cf>apbev TrdXbv rovs iroXXovs SbTjpbaprT]-Kevab rov fteXrlarov, cos ra TroXXd ye, otpbac, dvev vov Sogr] ttcitbarevKoras.
D aak. Oap,gy yap.
2X1. AvabreXeb dpa robs ttoXXoIs pbTjr eldevac p,7]8ev p^r* o’beadab elSevab, ecnep ye pbdXXov npo-Ovp,^aovrab Trpdrrebv pbev ravra, drr' dv elBcoacv 256
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art-while he is generally off the track of what is best or the state and for himself, because, I conceive, he has put his trust m opinion apart from intelligence In these circumstances, should we not be right in saying that such a state is one great mass of turmoil and lawlessness ?
alc. We should, upon my word.
soc. And we took it to be necessary that we should first think we know or really know, anything that we intend either to do or to say with facility
alc. We did.	J
soc. And if a man does what he knows or thinks he knows, and is assisted by knowing how to make it beneficial, we shall find him profitable both to the city and to himself ?
alc. Certainly.
soc. But if, I suppose, he does the contrary, he will not be so either to the city or to himself ?
alc. No, indeed.
soc. Well then, do you still take the same view now as before, or do you think differently ?
alc. No, I take the same view.
soc. And you said you called the many unwise, and the few wise ?
alc. I did.
soc. So now we repeat our statement that the many have missed getting the best because in most cases, I conceive, they have put their trust in opinion apart from intelligence.
alc. Yes.
soc. Then it is an advantage to the many neither to know nor to think they know anything, if they are going to be specially eager to do what they know or
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7) olrjOdjocv etSevat, irpdrrovres Se ftXdirreadai ra TrXelco pdXXov tf coc/jeXecoOac.
AAK. ’AXydearara Xeyecs.
2n. 'Opas ovv, ore ecfov Kcvdvvevecv rd ye E raw aXXcov emorrjpdw Krtfpa, edv res dvev rtfs rov fteXrcarov eircartfprjs KeKrrjpevos tf> oXcyaKcs pev cbtf>eAecv, ftXdirrecv Se ra irXeca) rov e^ovr* avrd, ap* ovyc ra) ovrc dpdcos ec^acvdprjv Xeyaw;
aak. Kat el ptf rdre, dXXa vvv poc fio/ca, <S Sco-Kpares-
Aet apa Kal ttoXlv Kal ipvytfv rtfv peXXovaav dpQcvs fhcooeadac ravrrjs rtfs eTrcartfprjs avreye-o0ac, dre%vd>s uiairep dadevovvra carpov tf rcvos Kvftepvtfrov rov doc^aXcds peXXovra ttXccv. dvev 147 yap ravrrjs, oacpirep av Aap/nporepov eTrovpcorj ro f 3	*	~	-A/1,
TTJS	TT€pb yprjpMTCW KTT](JbV 7] tTCO/JbaTOS
pa>p,T]v t] Kab aAAo Tb raw TObovraw, roaovrcp pec^co dpaprtfpara drr' avraw dvayKatdv earcv, cos eocKe, ycyveodac. 6 Se 8tf rtfv KaXovpevrjv itoXv-padlav re Kal TToXvreyycav KeKrrjpevos, dpcfravos Se a>v ravrrjs rtfs eTrbortfprjs, dydpevos Se vtto peas €Ka<TTT]$ raw aAAcov, ap ov%c to) ovtl oucabats TFoXXcp yebpcovb yptfoerab, dr , ocpac, dvev Kvftep-vtfrov SiareAaiv ev ireXdyeb, ypdvov ov paKpdv fttov B Qecov; coare avpflalvebv pob doKet Kal evrav^a rd rov TTObrjrov, d Xeyec Karrjyopaiv ttov rcvos, d)S apa TToXXd pev tfirlararo epya, kokcos de, <f>r]acv, tf mar ar o irdvra.
aak. Kat rl dtf wore avp^atvec rd rov rrocrjrov,
1	avev yap ravT7)s transp. Lennep: ante irepi xpvp-^T^ mss.
2	\o.p.Trpbrepov Lennep: p.7] irpbrepov mss.
3	TtJxi/s Stallbaum: ypvxfjs mss.
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think they know, but are likely on the whole, in doing it, to be injured rather than benefited.
alc. That is very true.
soc. So you see that when I said it looked as though the possession of the sciences as a whole, where it did not include the science of the best, in a few cases helped, but in most harmed the owner, I was evidently right in very truth, was I not ?
alc. Though I did not then, I think so now, Socrates.
soc. Hence the state or soul that is to live aright must hold fast to this knowledge, exactly as a sick man does to a doctor, or as he who would voyage safely does to a pilot. For without this, the more briskly it is wafted by fortune either to the acquisition of wealth or to bodily strength or aught else of the sort, the greater will be the mistakes in which these things, it would seem, must needs involve it. And he who has acquired the so-called mastery of learning and arts, but is destitute of this knowledge and impelled by this or that one among those others, is sure to meet with much rough weather, as he truly deserves ; since, I imagine, he must continue without a pilot on the high seas, and has only the brief span of his life in which to run his course. So that his case aptly fits the saying of the poet, in which he complains of somebody or other that
Full many crafts he knew: but still He knew them all so very ill.1
alc. Why, how on earth is the poet’s saying
1 Quoted from the mock-epic Margites, of which only this and five other lines have survived. The hero, Margites, became the proverbial type of a blundering idiot, and the poem was generally attributed to Homer.
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co Hcb/cpares; epcol p,ev yap ovS’ drbovv boKet irpbs Xbyov elprjKtvab.
SB. Kat p,dXa ye irpbs Xbyov aAA’ alvlrrerab, co fleXrccrre, Kal ovros Kal ol aXXob Se rrobriral crvebbv >	»	\	/ /	\ e / /v
rt iravres. eurb re yap cpvaei TrobYjrbKY] tj av/xTraaa C acvby[j,arcbbr)s Kal ov rov ‘TTpoarvyovros dvbpbs /	O' \	\	<«*>»/ /	/	o	<*/
yvcopccraL' ere oe irpos rep cpvaeb rocavrrj eevab, orav Xd^rjrab dvbpbs cf)3ovepov re Kal per] ftovXopcevov Tjpdv evbebKvva3ac aAA’ aTTOKpvirrecrOab orb pcaXbcrra rtjv avrov erotfrlav, virepc/rucbs br] rb yprj/aa ebs bva~ yveoarov efaaeverab, o ri rrore voovaev eicaaros avrebv. ov yap brpTTov "Opbrjpbv ye rbv 3ecbrarbv re Kal aoc/xbrarov rrob'qr'rjv dyvoeev boKCLs, cos ovy otbv re Tjv eirbcrraaOab kokcos' eKebvos ydp eerrev 6 Xeycov rov Xlapyirrjv rroAAa p>ev eircaraaQab, kokcos
D (food, rrdvra rjirbararo1- aAA’ acvlrrerab, otfiab, irap-dycov rb kokcos pbev dvrl rov kokov, rb be rjiriora-ro avrb rqv eircaraadac ylyverab odv avvredev e^co p,ev rov pcerpov, earb S’ 6 ye fiovberab, ebs vroAAa p,ev r/TTbararo epya, kokov Sc rjv erriaraerdab avrep rrdvra ravra. brjXov ovv orb elrrep fjv avrep kokov ro iroXXa eibevob, tfravXbs rbs cbv ervyyavev, ebirep ye rrbareveev Set rocs irpoebprjpbevobs Xoyobs.
E aak. AAA’ ep,ol p,ev boKec, d> IbcoKpares' 17 ^aAe7rajs“ y’ dv aXXobs real irbarevaabpbb Xoyobs, elirep pb-qbe rovrocs.
SQ. Kat bpOcos ye aob SoKeb.
aak. EfaAtp av pcob SoKeb.
2B. AAAa <j>epe irpos ^ebs—bpas ydp btfirov tt]v airopcav oarj re Kal ota- ravrys brj Kal ov p>ob _____________1 ^•n-fo-Taro Bekker: ^iricrTacrdai mss.
1 This trick of twisting the words of a quotation into an 260
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apposite, Socrates ? For to my mind it has nothing to do with the point-	e
soc. It is very much to the point: but he, good sir, like almost every other poet, speaks in riddles. For poetry as a whole is by nature inclined to riddling, and it is not every man who can apprehend it. And furthermore, besides having this natural tendency, when it gets hold of a grudging person who wishes not to show forth to us his own wisdom but to conceal it as much as possible, we find it an extraordinarily difficult matter to make out whatever this 01 that one of them may mean. For surelv you do not suppose that Homer, divinest and wisest of poets, did not know it was impossible to know ill; for it is he who says of Margites that he knew many things, but knew them all ill: but it is a riddle, I think, in which he has made “ ill ” stand for “ evil,” and “ knew ” for “ to know\” So if we put it together, letting the metre go, indeed, but grasping his meaning, we get this : “ Full many crafts he knew, but it was evil for him to know them all.” 1 Then clearly, if it was evil for him to know many things, he was in fact a paltry fellow, assuming we are to believe what we have previously argued.
alc. But I think we may, Socrates : at least, if I cannot believe those arguments of ours, I shall find it hard to trust any others.
soc. And you are right in so thinking.
alc. Then again, I think not.
soc. But come now, in Heaven’s name—for I suppose you see how great and strange is our perplexity, in which you, as it seems to me, have your unnatural meaning is quite characteristic of Socrates. Of. Protag. 343-7.
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do Kees KeKowcov'qKevat' peraftaXXdpevds yd rot avco Kat Karev ov8’ driovv rravr), aAA’ o ri av pd~ Atara aoi ddgr], rovro Kal e/cSeSv/cevat at5 Kal 148 ovKert cvcravrcos doKetv—el ovv col y* eri Kal vvv epcfaavYjs yevdpevos d Beds, irpos ov rvy^avecs iropevopevos, epcortfcrece, irplv driovv evgacrdai ere, el egapKecrei croi, eKetvcov n yeveadai covitep Kal ev apyfj eXeyero, e'lre avreo trot eirirpei/jetev evgaadat, rt ttot av otet T] rcov Trap eKeivov dioopevcov Xap-ftdvcov 7} avros evgapevos yeveadai rov Kaipov rvyeev; ,
AAK. ’AAAa pa rovs deovs, eyed pev ovdev dv eyocpi croc eliretv, co UcoKpares, ovreos" aAAa pdpyov B rt poc SoKet etvac, Kal cos dXrjdcos iroXXrjs ^vXaKrjs, orreos pi) Aofaet n,s avrov ev^dpevos pev KaKa, Sokcov Se rayaffd, eirecr' dXlyov eirccrycov, orrep Kat erv eXeyes> iraXLVcp&fj, dvevydpevos drr* dv rd Trp&rov eufijTat.
2X1. ^Ap’ ovv ov\l eldcos Tt rrXeov r^pcov o TTOLrjrTjs, od Kat ev dpyrj rov Xdyov eirepvijaOTjv, rd SetAa1 /cat evyopevots diraXegew eKeXevev;
AAK. ’'E/totye do Kei.
2X1. Tovtov pev rolvvv, co ’AXKifltd&rp Kal C Aa/ceSat/zovtot rov iroi,r]rT]v e^rjXcoKores, e'lre Kal avroi ovreos eireaKeppevot, Kal ISla Kal drjpocrla eKaarore TrapaTrXr]crlav evyY]v evyovrat, rd KaXd eiTL rots ayadots rovs deovs StSovat KeXevovres ad acfitatv avrots' rrXelco2 3’ ovSets* dv eKelvcov ev^a-pevcov aKovcrecev. rotyapovv els rd irapYjKov rov
1	SeiXa Buttmann: Setva, 5^Xa mss.
2	irXelw Burnet: ttX^op, irXelwv MSS.
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share ; for you change about from this side to that Without settling down for a moment, but as soon as you are firmly convinced of a thing you seem to slip out of it again and cease to hold the same view__well,
if the god to whom you are going should even now ■appear to you and ask, before you uttered any prayer, Whether you would be content to obtain one of those things which were mentioned at the beginning, or whether he should leave you to pray as you were, How do you suppose you would make the best of your chance—by accepting his offer, or by praying for something on your own account ?
alc. Well, by the gods, I could not answer your question, Socrates, offhand. Why, I take it to be a fatuous request,1 when it is really a case for great caution lest one pray unawares for what is evil while thinking it to be one’s good, and then after a little while, as you were saying,2 one change one’s tune and retract all one’s former prayers.
soc. And did not the poet whom I quoted at the beginning of our discussion 3 know more than we, when he bade us pray for the averting of what is grievous, even though we pray for it ?
alc. I think so.
soc. Then it is their admiration of this poet, Alcibiades, or perhaps the result of their own study, that causes the Spartans to offer a similar prayer whether the occasion be private or public—that the gods will give them for their own benefit the beautiful as well as the good : more than this no one can ever hear them pray for. The consequence is that to the
1	i.e., that I should answer offhand. The pun in y.6.pyov, alluding to the “ fatuous ” Margites, cannot be rendered in English.
2142 d.	3143 a.
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Xpovov owSevcvv Yprrov evrvxds elalv avOpayiror ci 8’ dpa Kal avp^e^Y/Kev avrots coore pr) irdvra evrvxetv, aAA’ ovv ov Sia rfy ckcIvcov evxr/v errl D tois deots S’ ecrrlv coerce, otpae, Kal 8c86vaL arr9 dv ns cvxdpevos rvyxdvY] Kal rdvavrla rovrcov.
BodAo/zai Se croc Kal erepov re ^e'qyrjaaadae, o rrore YjKovaa rcov Trpecrflvrepcov nvcov, cos ’Adrjvatois Kac AaKe8acpovloLs 8ca<j>opas yevopevYjs crvveflacvev aei rfj TrdXec Yjpcov coore Kal Kara yfjv Kal Kara ddXarrav, dir ore /xd^T} yevocro, dvcrrvyetv Kal pr^errore 8vvaerdac Kpar-rjcrair rovs ovv 'AOrjvalovs ayavaKrovvras rep ttpay pare Kal drropovpevovs, revc XP7] P7)Xav'P rddv rrapovrcov KaKcov arrorporrrjv E evpecv, ftovXevopevocs avrocs 8okclv Kpdrccrrov eivac rrepi/ravras Trpds ’'Appcova ckclvov eTrepcorav en Se 7rpds rovroes raSe, Kal av0’ drov AaKedae-poveoes ol deol paXXov vlkyjv 8i8daatv r/ crcfjlcnv avrocs, ot irXelcrras, c^dvac, pev 9 ver las Kal KaXXlaras rd)v EAA'^raji' ayopev, dvadr/pacrl re KeKoaprp Kapev ra cepa avrcov d>s ov8eves dXXoe, rropTrds re TroXvreXeardras Kal aepvordras e8a>povpeda rots deots av9 eKaarov eros, Kal ereXovpev XP'QP'OC^ 149 oaa ov89 ol dXXoL avprravres "EXX^ves" AaKe8aL-
Povlols 8e, rfidvaL, ov8errd>Tror9 epeXxprev ov8ev rovrcov, aAA’ ovreos oXcycopcos 8caKecvraL Trpds rovs deovs, cocrre Kal dvdiTYjpa dvoverev eKaarore Kac rdXXa Trdvra ovk dXlyco ev8eecrrepcos rcpcotrcv Yj-rrep Yjpets, xp^p^ra ov8ev eXdrrco KCKrYjpevoL rrjs Yjperepas ttoXcojs- errel 8y) elpYjKevai ravra Kal
1 This seems to be the meaning of the Greek, which is certainly not Platonic. In Aristotle, Phys. iv. 13. 5 d iro.p'fjKwv Xpovos means “ past time.” 264
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present time > they have been just as fortunate as any other people ; and if it has befallen them to be not invariably fortunate, it was anyhow not owing to their prayer. It rests with the gods I conceive tn giAend Iwh 7 may	« ”eeme°
And I would like to give you an account of something else which I once heard from some of mV seniors. A quarrel having arisen between the Athenians and the Spartans, it befell our city to be always unsuccessful in every battle by land and sea, and she could never win a victory. So the Athenians, in their annoyance at this result, and at a loss for some means of finding a deliverance from the trouble they were m, took counsel together and decided that the best thing they could do was to send and inquire ot Ammon ; and moreover, to ask also for what reason the gods granted victory to the Spartans rather than to themselves : “ for we ”—such was the message— ‘offer up to them more and finer sacrifices
an any of the Greeks, and have adorned their temples with votive emblems as no other people have done, and presented to the gods the costliest and stateliest processions year by year, and spent more rnoney thus than all the rest of the Greeks together. -But the Spartans have never taken any such pains, and indeed are so neglectful in their behaviour to the gods, that they make a practice of sacrificing defective victims, and generally are very much behind us m the honours that they pay, though the wealth they possess is quite equal to that of our city.” When
2	An Ethiopian god whose cult spread over Egypt, and through Cyrene to various parts of Greece: he had temples at Thebes and Sparta, but the famous one in the Libyan desert is probably meant here.
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eTrepoordjaai., rl XPV irpdrrovras avrovs rcov rrapovrcov KaKcdv diraXXayrp’ evpecv, dXXo pev B ovdev aTTOKpcOrjvac rov Trpoc/i'ipr'qv—rov yap Gedv
ovk eav drjXov ort,—KaXeaavra 8e avrov, ’AGyvalois, c/tavac, rdde Xeyet "Appcov c/rrjalv dv ftovXeaGac avrcp rrjv AaKedacpovlcjov ev^>T]plav etvai paXXov Yj rd avprravra rcov 'EAAtjvcov tepa. roaavra elrrecv, ovKsrc irepabrepco. rrpf yy ovv evcfyrjplav ovk a.XX'qv nva poL doKCL Xeyecv 6 Geds rrjv evxyv avrcdv eori ydp rep ovre ttoXv dcae^epovaa rcov C aAAujv. ot pev ydp dXXoi, ^XXrjves ot pev ypvcro-
Kcpcos ftovs r-apaerrYjadpevoL, erepol d dvaGripaac-dcopovpevoi, rovs Geovs, ev^ovrac drr dv rvyr] ravra, dv re dyaf)d dv re KaK(i‘ flXaa<f>7]p,ovvrcov ovv avrcov aKovovres ot Geol ovk arrodexovrac ras TToXvreXecs ravradl rropbTrds re Kal Ovalas. aAAa doKci pcoL TToXXrjs </>vXaK7]s decoGac Kal crKeipecos, d rl rrore pryreov earl Kal /atj.
^vpr/aecs de Kal rrap* ^pr/pco erepa irapa-'irXrjaLa rovrocs elp7]p.eva. c^rjal ydp rovs Tpcoas D eTravXw TTOiovpcevovs
epdew dOavdrocat reXrjeaaas oKaropflas'
rfy de KVLaav ck rov iredlov rovs dvepovs c^epecv ovpavov elaco
Tjdecav rrjs 3’ ov rt Geovs paKapas dareeaGac, ovd’ eGeXetv’ pdXa ydp o<f>t,v dirTixGero ’TAio? tpr) E Kal Uplapos Kal Xads evppeXla) Hpidpoco'
coare ovdev avrois yv TTp. vpyov Gvecv re Kal dciopa
1	The use of iiroKpi07jvat for “answered” instead of the 266
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they had so spoken, and added the question, what they should do in order to find a deliverance from the trouble they were in, the prophet’s only answer1_________
evidently it was all that the god allowed—was to call them to him and say : “ Thus saith Ammon to the Athenians : I would rather have the reverent reserve 2 of the Spartans than all the ritual of the Greeks.” So much he said, and not a word further. Now by “ reverent reserve ” I suppose the god could only mean their prayer, since in fact it differs greatly from those that are generally offered. For the Greeks in general either lead up bulls with gilded horns, or else present the gods with votive emblems, and pray for any odd thing, whether it be good or bad : so when the gods hear their irreverent speech they reject all these costly processions and sacrifices. Whereas I think we ought to be very cautious, and fully consider what is to be said and what is not.
And in Homer too you will find other tales of a similar sort. For he relates how the Trojans, in making their bivouac,
Sacrificed to the immortals perfect hecatombs, and how the winds bore the sweet savour from the plain into heaven :
But the blessed gods partook not of it, nor would have it, For deep was their hate against holy Ilium,
And Priam, and the folk of Priam of the good ashen spear.3 So it was nothing to their purpose to sacrifice and usual airoKplvacrdai is evidence for placing the writer a ffood deal later than Plato.
2	eixpijiila means “ avoidance of speech that may offend ”— the opposite being pXao-</yr}/j.la.
3	The four lines directly quoted are not in our manuscripts of Homer, but have been inserted in modern texts as II. viiL 548, 550-2.
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reAetv pdrYjv, Oeois dirYjydYjpevovs. ov yap, otpat,, TOLOVTOV COTL . TO TCOV GeCOV, (OGTe VTTO 8d)pCOV napdyeaGaL olov kokov toklot'iqv’ aAAa Kal Yjpeis ev-pGr] Xoyov Xeyopev, dtpovvres AaKe8acpovLa>v TavTT] 7T€pL€Lvea. Kal yap dv 8ecvov cly], eL npos Ta 8 co pa Kal Tas Gvaias dno^XeYrovaLV Yjpcov ol Geot, aAAa pY] npos tyjv i/fvy^v, av tls ocaos kol 150 8'cKaLOS dbv rvyydvrj. iroXXco ye paXXov, olpaL, 7) Trpos Tas noXureXeLS ravras no pirds tc kol Gvalas, as ov8ev KcoXvei, noXXa pev els Geovs, noXXa 3’ els dvGpconovs “qpapTYjKOTas Kal 18lcoty]v kol ttoXlv eyeLv dv3 eKaorov eros reXetv ol 8e, are ov 8a>po8oKOL ovres, Karac/ipovovaLv andvrcov tovtcov, d>s t/ypcav 6 Geos Kal Gecov npo^TYjs. KLv8vveveL yovv Kal irapa Geols Kal nap3 dvGpcbnocs tols vovv eyovoL 8LKacoovv7] tc Kal <f>p6vr]crLs 8t,ac/)€p6vTa)s Te-B TLpfjaOaL. cfrpovLpoL 8e Kal 8u<:aLOL ovk dXXoL tlvcs elaLV [t)]x tu>v el8oTa>v a 8eL npaTTCLV Kal Xeyecv npos Geovs Kal irpbs dvOpco-rrovs ■ ^ovXolprjv 8’ dv KaL nvueaUai o tl noTe ev vcp eyecs rrpos TavTa.
aak. ’AAA’ epol, <3 TidiKpares, ovk aXXrj ity) 8okcl t] fiiTep vol tc Kal T(p Geun ov8e yap dv cIkos eLY] dvTLi/jY]<f>ov epe Tcp deep yeveaOaL.
2X1. Ovkovv pepvr/cjcLL ev ttoXXy] dnopta c^dcrKCOV etvaL, oytcos pYj XaGys oeavTov evyopevos KaKa, C 8oku>v 3e dyaOd;
AAK. ^Eyajye.
2fi. 'Opas ovv, d>s ovk aacfjaXes ool ccttlv eXOeiv npos tov Geov evgopevcp, Iva pY}83 dv ovrco TvyY], ^XaatfjTjpovvTos aov aKovcov ovGev dnode^YiraL ty]s Ovalas ravTYjs, rvybv 8e Kal erepov tl YTpoaano-
1 del. Winckelmann.
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pay tribute of gifts. in vain, when they were hated by the gods. For it is not, I imagine, the way of the gods to be seduced with gifts, like a base usurer. And indeed it is but silly talk of ours, if we claim to surpass the Spartans on this score. For it would be a strange thing if the gods had regard to our gifts and sacrifices instead of our souls, and the piety and justice that may be found in any of us. Far rather at these, I believe, do they look than at those costly processions and sacrifices which are offered, it well may be, by individual and state, year in, year out, though they may have offended greatly against the gods, or as greatly against their neighbours. But the gods are not to be won by bribes, and so they despise all these things, as Ammon and the holy prophet say. Certainly it would seem that justice and wisdom are held in especial honour both by the gods and by men of intelligence ; and wise and just are they alone who know what acts and words to use towards gods and men. But I should like now to hear what may be your opinion on the subject.
alc. Why, Socrates, it in no wise differs from yours and the god’s ; for indeed it would not be fitting for me to record my vote against the god.
soc. And you remember you professed to be in great perplexity lest you should pray unawares for evil, while supposing it to be good ?
alc. I do.
soc. You see, then, how unsafe it is for you to approach the god with your prayers, for it may chance that when he hears your irreverent speech he will reject your sacrifice altogether, and you may perhaps be accorded some other bad thing as well.
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AauoT/s1. e[iol [lev ovv 3oKeL fleXT lotov etvat r/avylav ey^vv. ttj [lev yap AaKe3aL[iovLCov €t>xfj 8La tt]v [leyaXoi/jvylav—tovto yap koXXlgtov tcov ev dc^poavvr] ye dvofiaToov—ovk dv ot/ial ae e3eXeiv D xprjcrdaL. avayKatov ovv ootI TrepLfieveiv, ecus dv tls [idOr], cos 8et irpds 3eovs Kal irpos dvdpcuirovs ScaKeLadaL.
aak. Hore ovv irapeoraL 6 xpdvos ovtos, <3 Houk pares, Kal tls d Tracdevcrcov; r^Lara yap dv [IOL SoKOJ IBeLV TOVTOV TOV dv3pO)TTOV TLS eGTLV.
2U. Ovtos <p /ieXec rrepl aov. dXXa Sokcl [iol, coonep ra> Aco[iT[deL cfyal tt/v ’A^iyrav vO[iY[pos drrd tcov 6</>3aX[icdv dcf>eXeLV r-rjv dyXvv,
d<f>p* ev ycyvcoaKOL rj/iev 3eov rfoe Kal av3pa}
E ovtco Kal aoi 8etv diro ttjs i/svyrjs TrpdoTov tt]v dyXvv d<f>eXovTa, rj vvv irapovaa Tvyydvec, to TqviKavT* ijdvj iTpoacfrepeLV $l cov [leXXeLS yva>aea3ac T)[iev KaKov Tjde Kal ea3X6v. vvv [lev yap ovk dv [iol doKels SvvYjdfjvaL.
AAK. ’A<£axp€L7CO, €LT€ ftovXeTaL TY]V ayXvV €LT€ (£Uo tl- cos eycb irapeaKevaa/iac [iT]3ev dv c^vyecv T<jyv vtt eKavov irpoaTaTTOfievcjov, ootls itot’ eaTlv avdpcoiros,1 el ye [leXXoLpi PcXtlojv yeveadac.
*1 Sft. ’AAAa. [it[v KaKetvos 3av[iaaTYjv octyjv qrepl ae irpo3v[iLav ^x€c‘
aak. Els' tot€ tolvvv Kal tt[v dvalav dva^dXXe-adaL KpaTLOTOv etval [iol SoKeL.
2H. Kat dpdaos ye aoL Sokcl’ aa^aXeaTepov yap eaTLV rj irapaKLvdvveveLv ToaovTov klv&vvov.
aak. AAAa itous, <3 X^coKpares; Kal [iyjv tovtovl
1 &v6pwvoi Schanz: fipfipwros, 6	MS3.
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In my opinion, therefore, it is best to hold your peace : for I expect you will not consent to use the Spartan’s prayer, you have such a romantic spirit—to give it the fairest of folly’s names.1 It is necessary, therefore, to bide one’s time until one can learn how one should behave towards gods and men.
alc. Well, when will that time arrive, Socrates, and who is to be my instructor ? For I feel I should very much like to see who the man is.
soc. It is he who is concerned about you. But I think, as Homer relates how Athena removed the mist from the eyes of Diomede,
That he might well discern both god and man,2
so you too must first have the mist removed which now enwraps your soul, and then you will be ready to receive the means whereby you will discern both evil and good. For at present I do not think you could do so.
alc. Let him remove the mist or whatever else he likes to call it : for I am prepared to obey every one of his commands, without shirking, whoever the man may be, so long as I am to be the better for them.
soc. I tell you, he on his part is prodigiously anxious to help you.
alc. Then I think it best to defer the sacrifice also till the time comes.
soc. And you are quite right : for that is safer than running so serious a risk.
alc. But how say you, Socrates ? Look now, I
1 Cf. 140 c.
2 II. v. 127.
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top crre^avov, eTretSiy /zot 8okcls KaXa>$ orvpL-pCpOvXeVKCPaL, croi, TrepcOlJcrCL)’ tols Ocols 8e KClI OTec/xiPOVS ^KCLL TaXXa 7TCLPTCL TO. POfJLL^opeva TOTC 8o)CTOpeV, OTOP €K€LV7]V TY]P YjpLCpaV eXOoVOaP l8o>. T]^€L 8 OV 8lo, /JLCLKpOV TOVTCOP OeXoPTCDP.
AXXa 8eyop,aL kol tovto, Kal aXXo 8e dv tl TU)V TTCLpa aov 8o0€VTCt)V T}8ea)$ l8oL[J,L BcgdpLCVOV epaVTOP. COCTTTep 3e KaL O KpeOJV EuptTTtS^ TTCTTOLTj-TaL top Tetpecrtap l8cvp e^ovra Ta crreffiYj kolI aKovcras arro ra>p TroXepLLcov arrapyas avrov glXt]-<f)€VaL 8t(X T^jV T€^yT)V,
otcovov €9ep,7]v, c/>Y]cd, KaXXlvtKa <crd>1 crT€<friQ' ev yap kXv8o)vl K€Lp,€0 , dxjTTcp otcr0a OV'
Qj ovtcd 8e Kayco Trapa crov ttjv 86^av TavTTjv otcvvov TL0€p,ac., 8ok6j 8e poL ovk ev eXdrrovL kXv8covl TOV Kpeovros CLVaL, KaL ^OvXoLpTJV dv KaXXlvLKOS yevecrdaL tojv oajp epaorcop.
1 <ra. Ear. Phoen. 858: om. mss.
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will crown you with this garland, as I consider you have given me such good advice ; and to the gods we shall offer both garlands and all the other customary things when I see that day has come. And come it will ere long, if they are willing.
soc. Well, I accept this gift; and anything else besides, that you may give me, I shall be only too happy to accept.1 And as Euripides has made Creon say when he sees Teiresias wearing his wreaths, and hears that he has obtained them, on account of his art, as first-fruits of the spoils of war :
As omen good I take thy victor’s wreaths ;
For in the waves we labour, as thou knowest,—2
so do I take this opinion of yours as a good omen. For I consider I am no less wave-tossed than Creon, and would like to come off victorious over your lovers.
1	The Greek here is literally—“ I should gladly see myself to have accepted ”—which seems very unplatonic.
2	Eurip. Phoen. 858-9. The blind prophet Teiresias has been crowned by the Athenians for the aid he has given them in a successful war. Eteocles, the young king of Thebes, has left the city in charge of his uncle Creon while he is fighting his brother Polynices for the possession of the throne.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE HIPPARCHUS
The Hipparchus is probably not a genuine work of Plato, who would surely have conducted the discussion with more grace and spirit and consecution. Nevertheless it is not without interest to the student of the Platonic dialogues. The subject—the meaning of the common phrase, “ a lover of gain,” and its general handling, are truly Socratic, and the language shows that the writer had a fairly close and accurate grasp of Platonic idiom. A series of definitions are suggested by Socrates’ anonymous companion, and these are in turn exposed as conflicting with each other or the truth. After proving that gain is not made from worthless things, and that it is not the same as good, Socrates gives an account of the wise and beneficent rule of Hipparchus in Athens (527-514 b.c.), and of the cause of the conspiracy which brought about his death. This digression,, although it gives its name to the whole dialogue, is connected with the conversation by ut one flimsy thread—one of the maxims which Hipparchus inscribed by the roadside for the edifica-??n ° „ th? PeoPle : this maxim—“ Deceive not a friend —has a bearing, not on any subject of the debate, but only on a momentary difference between Socrates and his friend. Socrates then allows the mend to retract some of his previous statements, 276
INTRODUCTION TO THE HIPPARCHUS and gets the reply that some gain is good, some evil. But we want to know what gain itself is whether it be good or evil; it is not the same as an acquisition, for it is only when an acquisition is good that we call it gain. It seems, after all, that gain must be something good. The same result is reached if we consider the relation of gain to value or worth • for the valuable is profitable, and the profitable is good. The conversation ends with a short recapitulation, showing how obscure the meaning of gain really is, and how unsafe it is to reproach anyone with being “ a lover of gain.”	J
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innAPXOS H C’lAOKEPAH^
[hqikos]
TA TOY AIAAOror IIPOSQIIA
2HKPATHS, ETAIPOS
Z’n- yapTO(/>LXoK€pb€S; TL 7TOT€ tOTL, Kal TLV€$ P‘ OL ^)lXoK€p3€tS;
j ET* JE'P'01 Bokovctlv, ol dv KepSalveLv agcajcrLV airo to)v pL-rfoevos agca>v.
n.0T6p0P OVV O"OL BoKOVOL yLyvd)GKOVT€S , OTL ovBevos gcftlv dpa, rj dyvoovvTes; cl yap dyvoovv-7C9, dvoTiTovs XeyeLS rods tfiLXoKepBcLS.
ET. AAA ovk avoryrovs Xeyco, aAAa Ttavovpyovs Kat irovTjpovs Kal rrwovs rov KepBovs, yLyvd>-GKOvras otl^ ovBevos d^cd zotlv atfd d>v roXfjLaxjL B KepBaLVGLv, opcvs roXf^av <f>LXoK€p3GLv §l’ dvaioyw-TLOV.
^n.^'Ap OVV rocovBe XdytLS rov faXoKepBTj, OLOV eav ^vrevcov yecopyLKOs avrjp Kal ycyvcoaKcov OTL ovbevos d^LOV TO t^VTOV, d^LOL (1770 TOVTOV eK-Tpac^evTos KepBacveLv; dpa tolovtov avTov XeyeLs;
/T' A™ ° ^XoKepBrjs, a) 'LdKpaTes, OLCTCLL O€IV K€p8aCV€LP-
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HIPPARCHUS ob LOVER OF GAIN [ethical]
CHARACTERS Socrates, Friend
soc. And what is love of gain ? What can it be, and who are the lovers of gain ?
er. In my opinion, they are those who think it W’orth while to make gain out of things of no worth.
soc. Is it your opinion that they know those tilings to be of no worth, or do not know ? For if they do not know, you mean that the lovers of gain are fools.
fr. No, I do not mean they are fools, but rascals wlio wickedly yield to gain, because they know that the things out of which they dare to make their gain are worthless, and yet they dare to be lovers of* gain from mere shamelessness.
soc. Well now, do you mean by the lover of gain such a man, for instance, as a farmer who plants something which he knows is a worthless herb, and thinks fit to make gain out of it when he has reared it up ? Is that the sort of man you mean ?
fr. The lover of gain, as such, Socrates, thinks he ought to make gain from everything.
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2X1. Mt? /zot ovtcvs cuef), aiarrep ti rfiiKrj/aevos C vtto twos, aAAa rrpoaexu>v epiol tov vovv drroKpwai, coarrep dv el e£ dpx^s ^Atv ^pcoTtvv ovxl op,o-Xoyeis tov (f)iXoKep8rj erriCTYjpova etvai rrepi Trjs dgias tovtov, dOev Kep8awew d£ioi;
ET. "Eyooye.
2X1. Tt£ ovv emoT7jp,a>v rrepi tfcvTcXv ttjs dgtas, ev QTTota d£ia (f>vTevdr)vai Kal d>pa Kal xd>pa; tva ti Kal rjpieis nov aoficov prjpaTcov epfldXcopev, cov oi Serial rrepi Tas 8iKas KaXXierrovvTat.
D et. ’Eyd) p,ev oipiai yecopyov.
*2X1. To ovv dgiovv1 Kepdalvew dXXo ti Xeyeis rj oieaQai oeiv Kep8alveiv;
ET. Tovto Xeyu>.
Sn. Mr) tolvvv pie errixelpei egarrarav, dvbpa 226 rrpea^vTepov rj8r] ovtco veos d>v, drroKpivopievos coarrep vvv 8r^, a ov8’ avTos oiei, aAA’ cos dXrjQdis eirre^ dp'2 eariv dvTiva oiei yecopyiKOv dv8pa yiyvdjaevov, Kal yiyvidaKOVTa, on ov8evos dgiov 4>vTev€i TO (/>VTOV, oicadai drro tovtov Kep8aiveiv •
ET. Ma At’ ovk eyooye.
5^*,^ i7J"Trl’K°v dv8pa yiyvcocTKovTa, ort oudei’os- agia aurta rep irrrrcp rrapeyei, dyvoeiv avTov oiei, on tov irrrrov 8ia<f)0eLpei;
ET. Ov/c eyajye.
B jsn. Ovk dpa oieTal ye drro tovtcov Kep8atveiv Tiov airicov tcov pvrfievos d£la>v.
^-^ow Etwall: zdp mss.
2 eiiri ■ 3,p’ Boeckh: direp mss.
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soc. Please do not speak so recklessly, as though you had been wronged by someone, but give me your attention and answer just as you would if I were beginning my questions over again. Do you not admit that the lover of gain has knowledge of the worth of the thing from which he thinks it worth while to make gain ?
FR. I do.
soc. Then who has knowledge of the worth of plants, and of the sort of season and soil in which they are worth planting—if we too may throw in one of those artful phrases 1 which adroit pleaders use to trick out their speeches in the law courts ?
fr. For my part, I should say a farmer.
soc. And by “ think it worth while to make gain ” do you mean aught but “ thinking one ought to make gain ” ?
fr. I mean that.
soc. Then do not attempt to deceive me, who am now quite an elderly person, and you so young, by making, as you did just now, an answer that is not even your own thought; but tell me in all truth, do you suppose that any man who was taking up farming and who knew it was a worthless plant that he was planting, could think to make gain from it ?
fr. Upon my word, I do not.
soc. Or again, take a horseman who knows that he is providing worthless food for his horse; do you suppose he is unaware that he is destroying his horse ?
fr. I do not.
soc. So he does not think to make gain from that worthless food.
characteristic of the rhetoric taught by Gorgias and his followers.
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et. Ovyt.
Sa. Ti 84; KvftepvY]TT]v pbvfoevos agba tarta Kal TTY)8dXba rfj vry TrapeaKevaapbevov dyvoeZv olcl, on tpqpLajQTjucTai Kal KbvBvvevcreb Kal avros diroXeadab Kal rrjv vavv airoXeaab Kal a dv dyrj Trdvra;
et. Ovk eyajye.
2Q. Ovk apa OLcral ye KepBalvebv and took C OKCVCOV TU)V p.Y]3eVOS d£bO)V.
et. Ov yap.
2Q. ’AAAa arpar^yos- ybyvd>aKoov, otl Tj arparca avrcp ovSevos- a£ta onXa 6yeb, cd eTab and tovtodv Kepdacvebv Kal d£bOb KepBatvebv;
et. OvSajLca)?.
2H. ’A/\A’ avXrjr^s avXovs ovdevds d^lovs eycov T]. KbdapLcrTTjs Xvpav rj to£6tt]s to£ov r] aXXos 6a-Tbaovv avXX^BBrjv tcov (dr]pbi,ovpyd)v 77 tu>v aXXcov ro)v €p,t/)p6vcov dv8pa>v p/rfievos d^ba opyava 7) dXXrjv 'irapacrKevTjv Yjvrbvaovv eyajv oltto tovtcov olerab KepZalvebv;
D ET. Ovkovv (f>abverab ye.
SH. TAa? ovv Trore Xeyeb$ tovs </>bXoKep3eb$; ov yap ttov tovtovs ye, ovs 3beXr]Xv0apbev, <aAA’>1 obTbves ybyvbvaKovres rd ov3evos a£ba dird tovtcov OLOVTab 8ecv KepSacvebv; aAA ovtou /aev, d) Oavpbacrbc, o>S av Xeyebs, ovk eaa av3pd)Trcov ovBels (fibXoKepSyjs'.
et. AAA eyd), di Hd)Kpares, ftovXopbab Xeyecv tovtovs (f>bXoKep8ebs Cbvab, ob eKaoTOTe vtto airX?) — arbas Kab iravv upbKpa Kal oXlyov d^ba Kal ov8evd<s E yXlyovTab VTrep(f)vd)s Kal (/>bXoKep8ovabv.
211. Ov 8t]itov, co fleXrbCJTe, ybyvdaKovTes, otc
1 aXX’ add. Apelt.
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FR. No.
soc. Or again, take a navigator who has furnished his ship with worthless spars and ropes ; do you think he is unaware that he will suffer for it, and will be in danger of being lost himself, and of losing the ship and all her cargo ?
fr. I do not.
soc. So he does not think to make gain from that worthless tackle ?
fr. No, indeed.
soc. But does a general, who knows that his army has worthless arms, think to make gain, or think it worth while to make gain, from them ?
fr. By no means.
soc. Or does a flute-player who has worthless flutes, or a harper with a lyre, a bowman with a bow, or anyone else at all, in short, among ordinary craftsmen or sensible men in general, with any implement or other equipment of any sort that is worthless, think to make gain from it ?
fr. To all appearance, no.
soc. Then whoever can they be, your lovers of gain ? For I presume they are not the people whom we have successively mentioned, but people who know their worthless things, and yet think they are to make gain from them. But in that case, by what you say, remarkable sir, no man alive is a lover of gain 1
fr. Well, Socrates, I should like to call those lovers of gain who from insatiable greed consumedly long for things that are even quite petty and of little or no worth, and so love gain, in each case.
soc. Not knowing, of course, my excellent friend,
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ovSei'os' cL^cd tern,' tovto p,ev yap t]8t] Tip>ds avTOvs Tip Xoycp e^rjXey^apLev otl dSvvarov.
et. ’'E/zotye Sokcl.
2a. Ovkovv el pLY] yLyvovoKovTes, BrjXov otl dyvoovvre?, oldpLevoL 3e Ta ovdevds d^La ttoXXov
'T
agia ELvac.
ET. Oatve-rat.
2a. ,?AAAo tl ovv ol ye <}>LXoKep3eLS <£>lXovcjl to KepZos;
ET. Nat.
2a. KepSos- 8e XeyeLs evavTLov Trj ^r/p,La;
227 ET. "Eycoye.
2a. "Ecttlv ovv OT(p dyadov cotl ^rjpLovudaL;
et. OvBevl.
2n. ’AAAa kokov;
et. Nat.
2Q. BAafTTovrat vito tt]S ^r/pLLas apa dvdpcoTroL.
ET. BXdlTTOVTaL.
2a. Ka/cov apa rj ^/zta.
ET. Nat.
2a. ’Evavrtov 8e Tfj &]pLLa to KepSos.
ET. ’ EiVOVTlov .
2a. ’Ayadov apa to KepSos.
ET. Nat.
2a. Tov? ovv to dyadov (/)LAovvTas c/iLXoKepSeLS KaXeL$.
et. “l&OLKev.
B 2a. Ov p,avLKOv$ ye, co eratpe, Aeyet? tov$ lXoKepbets. aAAa av avro? iroTepov t^tAets' o dv dyadov rj, ?) ov (^lXcls;
ET. ”Eya>y€.
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that the things are worthless ; for we have already-convinced ourselves by our argument that this is impossible.
fr. I agree.
soc. And if not knowing this, clearly they are ignorant of it, but think that those worthless things are worth a great deal.
fr. Apparently.
soc. Now, of course lovers of gain must love gain ?
fr. Yes.
soc. And by gain you mean the opposite of loss ?
fr. I do.
soc. And is it a good thing for anyone to suffer loss ?
fr. For no one.
soc. Rather an evil ?
fr. Yes.
soc. So mankind are harmed by loss.
fr. They are harmed.
soc. Then loss is an evil.
fr. Yes.
soc. And gain is the opposite of loss.
fr. The opposite.
soc. So that gain is a good.
fr. Yes.
soc. Hence it is those who love the good that you call lovers of gain.
fr. So it seems.
soc. At least there is nothing mad, my friend, about lovers of gain, as you describe them. But tell me, do you yourself love, or not love, whatever is good ?
fr. I love it.
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Sn. Eon 3c tl ayaOov, o ov </>lXgls, aAAa kgkov ;
et. Md At’ ovk Gyooyc.
SQ. ’AAAa TravTCL ra dyad a lckos (}>lXgls.
ET. Nat.
era)
ool
^Sfl. Epoy 8r/ kcll Gp,G, gl ov Kal dyco" dpLoXoyrjczc yap KaL ey&> &ol (fiiXcLv rd ayadd. aAAa 7rpd$ cpol kcll ctol ol aXXoL avdpayiroL drravTGs ov 8okovctl raya^a <})lXglv, ra 3c KaKa /.lloglv;
et. EaoLyc (^aivGTaL.
SU. To 8c K€p8os ayadov copLoXoyqorafjLGV;
et. Nat.
SA. EaPTcs* av ([>lXokgp8gls fialvovTaL tovtov tov rpovrov ov 8c to TrpoTGpov eXeyopev, ov8gl$ t)V </>lXokgp8t]s. TTOTGpcp ovv dv tl$ Ta) \6ycp ypco-pGvos’ ovk dv G^apLapTavoc;
ET. Et Tl?, d) i^d>KpaTGS} otpaL, dpOd)$ XapL~ flaVOL TOV <j>LXoKGp3fj. Opdcd? 8’ GCTL TOVTOV rl'y^^ai' <l>l'XoKGp8f}, O$- av OTTOV^d^p G7TL TOVTOLS KO.L a^LOL KGp^aLVGLV (LIT aVTOOV, d^>’ d)V OL ypTjCTTol OV ToXp.d)OTL KGp8aLVGLV.
Sn. AAA opa^, co yXvKVTaTG, to KGp8alvGLV apTL cop,oXoyr]crapLGv gIvol djc/iGXG'LaOaL.
ET. Tt ovv 8r) tovto;
Syi. Otl KaL to8g avTcp TTpoucopLoXoy'qcrapLGV, povXGor6aL Ta ayadd TravTas Kal <1gl.
ET. Nai.
Sil. Ovkovv Kat ol dyadol irdvTa to, KGp8T) flovXovTaL GyGLv, GLTTGp ayadd yd gctlv.
T'rr* z Ov/c a(f) aiv yG /lgXXovo'lv, <3 Sco/cparc?, pXa^UGodaL TCOV KGp8cOV.
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soc. And is there anything good that you do not love, or must it then be evil ?
fr. Upon my word, nothing.
soc. In fact, I expect you love all good things.
fr. Yes.
soc. Well now, ask me on my side whether I do not likewise : for I shall agree with you, for my part, that I love good things. But besides you and me’ do you not think that all the rest of mankind love good things, and hate evil things ?
fr. It appears so to me.
soc. And we admitted that gain is good ?
fr. Yes.
soc. On this new showing, everyone appears to be a lover of gain ; whereas, by our former way of arguing, no one was a lover of gain. So on which of the two arguments are we to rely, in order to avoid error ?
fr. What has to be done, I think, Socrates, is to conceive the lover of gain rightly. The right view of the lover of gain is that he is one who concerns himself with, and thinks fit to make gain from, things from which honest men do not dare to make gain.
soc. But you see, my sweet sir, we have just admitted that making gain is being benefited.
fr. Well, what of that ?
soc. There is the further point we have admitted in addition to this—that all men wish for good things always.
fr. Yes.
soc. Then good men likewise wish to have all gains, if these are good things.
fr. Not those gains from which they are bound, Socrates, to suffer harm.
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SO. BAa^aecr^at 3e Xeyecs QrHMcocrecrdab t) aAAo rt;
et. Ovk, aAAa ^Tjpbbcoaeadab Aeya>.
2Q. YtTO TOV Kcpbovs OVV %T)abOVVTab 71 VTTO TVS' Y f V	u	1	1
L>T]p,b<is avupcoTTOb;
ET. Ytto ap.cj>OTGpoov' Kal yap vtto rrjs fyqpbbas ^T]p,bOVVTab Kat, V7TO TOV Kep$OVS TOV TTOVTjpOV.
2Q. ’ H 8oK€b ovv tI ool ypTfGTOv Kal dyadov Trpdypba Trovr/pov etvab;
et. Ovk epbobye.
228 sa. Ovkovv cop,oXoy^aap,ev dXlyov vrpoTepov to Kcp3o$ tt] £,r]p,ba KaKcp dvTb evavTbOv etvab;
et. Qrjpbb.
SQ. ILvavTbov 8e ov kgkco dyadov eifai;
et. ' £lp,oXoyr](yapbev ydp.
t XQ., Opas OVV, €TTb^€bp€bS pb€ E^aTTaTaV, &7TbTT]&€S cvavTba Xeycov ol$ dpTb copboXoyrfcrapbev.
et. Ov p,a /Xca, d) ^id)KpaT€$, aAAa TovvavTbOv (tv p,e e^aTraTas' Kab ovk oTBa oitt] ev TOb$ Xoyobs' avcu Kal KaTco crTpecfaebs.
B SQ. Ev<^7?/X€Z.’ OV pAvT* dv KaAoij? TTObObT]V, OV TT€b-dop,evo$ dvSpl dyadcp Kal aoc^cp.
et. Ttia TOvtco; Kal Tb p,dXbOTa ;
^20.. IToAtr^ eP(P T€ K<rl ^(p) n.ebO'bo’TpaTov 3e VbGb tov ck OtAaiSajp, iTTirdpycp, o? tcov Ileicri-(TTpaTOV Trabdcov T]V TTpea^VTaTO'S Kal (TOcfxOTaTOS, os* aAAa 7€* TToXXa Kab KaXa epya ao(j>bas aTredcbgaTO, Kab Ta' 0p,7]pov €TTT] TTpcOTO$ eKOp.bCT€V €b^ TT]V y7]V TavTT]Vb, Kab T]vayKacre tov$ pai/scpSovs Havadr)-vcuobs^ e$ VTToXTp/jecos etf>cgf]$ avTa Sbbevab, coaTrep vvv eTb ob8e TTObovcrb" Kal eir* ’AvatcpeovTa tov
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soc. By “ suffer harm ” do you mean “ suffer loss ” or something else ?	’
fr. No, I mean just “ suffer loss.”
soc. Well, do men suffer loss from gain or from loss ?
fr. From both ; for they suffer loss from loss and from wicked gain.
soc. Pray now, do you consider that any useful and good thing is wicked ?
fr. I do not.
soc. And we admitted a little while ago that gain is the opposite of loss, which is an evil.
fr. I agree.
soc. And that, being the opposite of an evil, it is good ?
fr. That was our admission.
soc. So you see, you are attempting to deceive me, for you deliberately contradict what we agreed to just now.
fr. No, on my honour, Socrates ; on the contrary, it is you who are deceiving me, by twisting this way and that so perplexingly in your talk 1
soc. Hush, hush 1 Why, surely it would be wrong of me not to obey a good and wise person.
fr. Who is that ? And to what are you referring now ?
soc. I mean my and your fellow-citizen, Pisistratus’s son Hipparchus, of Philaidae, who was the eldest and wisest of Pisistratus’s sons, and who, among the many goodly proofs of wisdom that he showed, first brought the poems of Homer into this country of ours, and compelled the rhapsodes’ at the Panathenaea to recite them in relay, one man following on another, as they still do now. He dispatched a fifty-oared
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Tipov ire.vT'pKovropov arelXas eKopiaev els rrjv TToXlV" St/XCOPtS^V 8e TOP KeiOP (ZCC TT€pl ai)TOV etye, peydXoLs pLcrdots Kal 8<JopoLs irelOcov ravra 8’ €7rotei ftovXopevos iraiZevew rovs iroXlras, Iva dos /deXrLarcov ovrcov avrcov dp^QL, ovk olopevos 3ecv ov8evl Grocfdas t/>0oveTv, are dov KaXos re Kayados. e7T€i,8r] 8e avTcp ol rrepl to aarv rcov 'ttoXltcov 7T€7raL8evp,evoL rjcrav Kal e6avpa£ov avrov errl D cro<f>La, errLflovXevaxv av rovs ev tols dypols irac-
8evaaL euTTjuev avrots 'Eppas Kara ras d8ovs ev pecrcp rov aureos Kal rcov 8rip(jov eKaerrcov, Ka/necra rtfs cro^tas rrjs avrov, yjv r epaOe Kal rjv avros egrjvpev, bcXe^dpevos a r/yelro croffxdrara etvaL, ravra avros evrelvas els eXeyelov avrov iroLrjpara KaL errL8eLyp,ara rrjs orocfilas eireypai/jev, Iva Trpcorov E p.ev rd ev A.eXc/>OLS ypdpLp,ara ra crotfrd ravra pr]
Oavpai^oLev ol rroXlraL avrov, to re tv&fk aavrdv Kal to MtjScp ayav Kal raXXa rd roiavra, dXXd rd \mrapyov pYjpara paXXov ao<f>d rpyolvro, erreLra rrapbovres ava> Kal Karoo Kal dvayLyvoooKovres Kal yevpa Xapftavovres avrov rrjs ootfiLas tfiOLrcpev eK tojv aypcov KaL errL ra XoLird rraL8evdr]o>6pevoL. ecrrov 8e 8v<o rdiTTLypappare’ ev pev tols ctt9 229 apLurepa rov ILppov eKaarov eTTLyeypaTTrat Xeycov
o 'IdppTjs, otl ev pecrcp rov dureos Kal rov 8rjpov eorrrjKev, ev 8e tols enl 8egca
pvfjpa r68’ 'iTnrdpxov orelxe 8lkolo (/>pova)v <frqmv. euTL 8e rcov TroL^pdrcov Kal dXXa ev dXXoLs Eppals TToXXd Kal KaXa eirLyeypappeva- earL 8e 817 /cat rovro enl rfj ZreLpLaK-fj 68cp, ev a> XeyeL
1 A town on the south-east coast of Attica.
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galley for Anacreon of Teos, and brought him into our city. Simonides of Ceos he always had about him, prevailing on him by plenteous fees and gifts. All this he did from a wish to educate the citizens in order that he might have subj ects of the highest excellence ; for he thought it not right to grudge wisdom to any, so noble and good was he. And when his people in the city had been educated and were admiring him for his wisdom, he proceeded next, with the design of educating those of the countryside, to set up figures of Hermes for them along the roads in the midst of the city and every district town ; and then, after selecting from his own wise lore, both learnt from others and discovered for himself, the things that he considered the wisest, he threw these into elegiac form and inscribed them on the figures as verses of his own and testimonies of his wisdom, so that in the first place his people should not admire those wise Delphic legends of Know thyself and Nothing overmuch, and the other sayings of the sort, but should rather regard as wise the utterances of Hipparchus; and that in the second place, through passing up and down and reading his words and acquiring a taste for his wisdom, they might resort hither from the country for the completion of their education. There are two such inscriptions of his : on the left side of each Hermes there is one in which the god says that he stands in the midst of the city or the township, while on the right side he says :
The memorial of Hipparchus : walk with just intent.
There are many other fine inscriptions from his poems on other figures of Hermes, and this one in particular, on the Steiria 1 road, in which he says :
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B /xv-iy/xa ro8’ 'Iirrrdpxov py <f)lXov e^arraTa.
cydo ovv ere epol ovTa </>bXov ov Brprov ToXpcprjv dv c^aTrarav Kai eKewa) tolovtoj om dmerrcLV, ov /cat airodavovTos rpea err] eTvpavvevdYjorav ’Adr]-vaLOL vtto tov dBeXc/)ov avrov Tttthov, /cat irdvTCOv dv to>v TraXaudv yKovcras, on ravra povov rd err] Tvpawls eyeveTO ev 'Adtfvabs, tov 8’ dXXov ypovov eyyvs tl etfiov 'AOyvacoL docHrep errl Kpovov ftacrL-XevovTos. XeyeraL Be vtto tcov xapLccrTepcov dvdpco-C ttcov Kal 6 ddvaTos avTov yeveadaL ov 8b* a ol ttoXXol (prjdrjcrav, Bta tt]v rfj$ dBeX^s dnptav ty)s Kavry^oplas, €tt€l tovto ye evades, aAAa. tov pev App68cov yeyovevaL TraL^LKa tov *ApLtrroyeLTOvos KaL TTeTraL^evcrdaL vir ckclvov. peya 8’ e^poveL apa Kal 6 ’ApLaroyeLTcov em tu> TrabbevaaL dvdpco-ttov} Kal dvTaycvvLfrrTjv rjyeLTO etvab tov ''Imrapyov. ev CKeLvcp 8e tco xpovcp avTov tov (AppoBbov D 'TvyxaveLv epajvTa nvo$ tcov vecov re /cat KaXcov Kai
yewaLcov tojv totc* Kal XeyovaL Tovvopa avTov, eyco 8e ov pepvYjpaL' tov odv veavloKov tovtov Tca)$ pev davpa^ebv tov tc 'AppoBbOv Kal tov ApLaToyeLTova cos (jo<fiovs} eirebTa avyyevopevov T<p "iTTTrdpxbp KaTat/ipovfjcrab eKeivcov, Kal tovs TrepLaXyijaavTas TavrY) rfi dnpla ovtcos diroKTebvaL tov "Imrapyov.
1 On this point the writer agrees with Thue. vi. 59, who gives what is now the accepted story of Harmodius and Aristogeiton.
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The memorial of Hipparchus : deceive not a friend.
I therefore should never dare, I am sure, to deceive you, who are my friend, or disobey the great Hipparchus, after whose death the Athenians were tor three years under the despotic rule of his brother Hippias, and you might have heard anyone of the earlier period say that it was only in these years that there was despotism in Athens,1 and that at all other times the Athenians lived very much as in the reign of Cronos. And the subtler sort of people say that Hipparchus’s death was due, not to the cause supposed by most—the disqualification of the assassin s sister from bearing the basket,2 for that is a silly motive but because Harmodius had become the favourite of Aristogeiton and had been educated y him. Thus Aristogeiton also prided himself on educating people, and he regarded Hipparchus as a dangerous rival. And at that time, it is said, Harmodius happened to be himself in love with one °* handsome and well-born youths of the day ; they do tell his name, but I cannot remember it. Well, for a while this youth admired both Harmodius and Aristogeiton as wise men, but afterwards, when he associated with Hipparchus, he despised them, and they were so overcome with the pain of this “disqualification ” that they slew Hipparchus.3
2 In the Panathenaic procession.
.TJ. 'This curious version of the fall of the Pisistratid rulers (Hippias and Hipparchus) seeks to explain the conspiracy as due to a rivalry in a sort of pre-Socratic influence over young men which arose between the citizen Aristogiton and the ruler Hipparchus.
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et. KivBvveveis tolvvv, co UcoKpaTes, t) ov faXov pie riyeiaBai Tp ei yyrj c/)lXov, ov irelBecrOai E 'iTTTrdpxcp. eyco yap ottcos ov av epie efararas, ovk oiB’ ovTiva pievTOL rpoTvov, ev rocs Xdyois^ ov Bvvapai TTeiaBTjvai.
2X1. ’AAAa pr/v Kal coairep ireTTevcov eBeXco croi ev rots’ Xdyois dvaBeaBai d tl ftovXei tcov eipTjpevcov, Lva per] OLYj egaTraraaBaL. rrorepov yap tovto cfol dvaBiopiai, cos ovyl tcov dyaBcov irdvTes e7n6vpovoav avBpat'TTOL;
et. M?y pot ye.
2x1. ’AAA’ cos to ^piovaBai Kal rj frrjpta ov KaKov;
ET. Mi? pot ye.
2X1. AAA’ cos' ov ri) &]pla Kal tco ^TjpbLovaBac to Kepdos Kal to Kep8alveLv evavTcov;
23’0 et. Mr/Se tovto.
sn. ’AAA’ cos evavTLOv ov to> kokco ovk dyaBdv eaTL to KepSalveLV;
et. Ouri Trav ye’ tovtl pLOL dvaBov.
sn. Ao/cet apa col, cos eoLKe, tov KepBovs to pcev tl dyaBdv eivai, to Be tl kokov.
ET. ’’Yipioiye.
sn. AvaTiBepiai tolvvv col tovto’ cotco yap KepBos tl ayaBov Kai eTepov KepBos tl kclkov KepBos Be ye ovBev paXXov eoTiv avTcov to dycn&dv 7] to KaKov rj yap;
et. n<5s‘ pie epcoTas;
Sn. Eyco (bpaaa). aiTiov eaTi tl dyaBdv Te Kal KaKov;
B et. Nai.
2X1. Ap ovv paXXov tl avTcov earl to eTepov tov 294
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fr. It would seem, then, Socrates, either that you do not regard me as your friend, or if you do, that you do not obey Hipparchus. For that you are not deceiving me—though I cannot tell how you contrive it—in your talk, is more than I can believe.
soc. Well now, as though we were playing draughts, I am willing to let you revoke, as you please, anything you have said in carrying on the discussion, in order that you may not think you are being deceived. So tell me, shall I revoke for you the statement that all men desire good things ?
fr. No, thank you.
soc. Well, that suffering loss, or loss, is an evil ?
fr. No, thank you.
soc. Well, that gain, or making gain, is the opposite of loss, or suffering loss ?
fr. Nor that either.
soc. Well, that making gain, as the opposite of evil, is a good ?
fr. No, not in every case : let me revoke this one.
soc. You think, then, it seems, that some gain is good, and some evil.
fr. I do.
soc. Well then, I revoke so much for you ; so let us assume that some gain is good, and some other gain evil. But the good sort is no more gain than the evil sort, is it ?
fr. What do you mean by this question ?
soc. I will explain. Is there both good and evil food ?
fr. Yes.
soc. And is the one sort more food than the other,
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erepov airtov, t) dpolcos tovto ye, air la, earov dpc/jdrepa Kal ravrp ye ovSev Sta^epet to erepov rov erepov, Kara rd airiov eivai, aAAa. to pev avrcdv aya66v} rd 3e kokov;
et. Nat.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal ttotov Kal raAAa rrdvra, daa tcov dvrcov ravra dvra rd pev rrerrovdev ayadd elvat, rd 8e KaKa, ovdev eKelvp ye diafiepei to erepov rov erepov, p rd avro eanv; ddoTrep C dvdpo)7To$ dprrov d pev xppards eanv, d de irovr]pds.
et. Nat.
2X1. AAA avdpcorrds ye, oipai, ovderepos ovdere-pov ovre paXXov ovre prrdv eanv, ovre d xpYjords tov rrovppov ovre d rrovppds rov xprjarov.
et. ’AA??#?? Aeyet?.
2X1. Ovkovv ovtco Kat rrepl rov Kepdovs diavod)-peda, co? Kepdos y€ opoteas' earl /cat to rrovrjpdv Kal to xp-qardv;
et. 'AvdyKT].
2X1. 0v3ev apa paXXov Kepdaivei 6 to xpTjordv Kepdo^ ex<vv 7] to rrovr/pov' ovkovv pa.XX6v ye D Kepdos <f>aiverai ovderepov dv, co? dpoXoyovaev.
et. Nat.
^2X1. Ovderepcp yap avrdov ovre to paX\ov ovre to t/ttov rrpdaeanv.
ET. Ov yap drj.
TTpaypan iruis dv Tt?
/xaAAov rj ^rrov dnovv dv ttoloi rj rraaxob, cp pTjderepov rovrcov rrpoaelrj;
ET. ’Advvarov.
2X1. ETretS^ roivvv Kepdr] pev dpolcos ecrrlv apeporepa Kal KepdaXea, tovtI dp det pads em-296
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or are they both similarly this same thing, food, and in this respect does the one differ no wise from the other, in being food, but only in the fact of the one being good and the other evil ?
fr. Yes.
soc. And so with drink and every other class of things that exist, when some things in any class come to be good, and others evil, one thing does not differ from another in that respect whereby they are the same ? For instance, one man, I suppose, is virtuous, and another wicked.
fr. Yes.
soc. But neither of them, I conceive, is more or less man than the other—neither the virtuous than the wicked, nor the wicked than the virtuous.
fr. What you say is true.
soc. Then are we to take the same view of gain also, that both the wicked and the virtuous sort are similarly gain ?
fr. Necessarily.
soc. So he who has virtuous gain is no whit the more a gainer than he who has wicked gain : neither sort is found to be more gain, as we agree.
fr. Yes.
soc. For neither of them has addition of either more or less.
fr. No, indeed.
soc. And how could one do or suffer anything more or less with a thing of this sort, that had neither of these additions ?
fr. Impossible.
soc. Since, therefore, both of these are gains and gain-making affairs, we must now consider what it
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aKeipaadab, 3ia rZ rroTe' dptborepa avra. Kepdos E KaXets, tc ravrov cv dp(/>OTcpob$ opa>v; aHJirep dv el [a]1 av pe t]parras ra, vvv Sta tc ttotc Kal to dyaOov avriov Kal to KaKov aurlov dpolays ap^oTepa abTba KaXcv, etrcov dv aob, 3b6rb dpfiorepa ,^pa Tpo(f)T) aebparos eaTb, 8ta tovto eya>ye' tovto yap etvab obTbov Kav av itov Tjpcv 6poXoyot$. V yap;
ET. ”Eya>ye.
— - TZ '	'	T « » t	»
2X1. n.at vrepb ttotov ovv o avTOs av Tpovros eciq Trjs aTTOKplaeats, oTb rfi tov aa>paTO$ vypa. rpo^fj, 231 edv Te xpqaTT] edv tc Trovypd rj, tovto to ovopd eaTb, 7tot6v Kal rocs' dXXobs coaavTcos. nrebpd) ovv Kab av epe pbpetaOab ovtojs diroKpbvdpevov. to XprjaTOV KepSos Kal to ttovtjpov KepSos Kep&o$ aptfiorepov etvab tI to avTO ev avTots dpdov, otl 3t] Kal tovto Kep$o$ earlv; el 3’ aS pr] avTos €yeb^ aiTOKpbvaadab, aAA’ epov Xeyovros crKorreb, dpa Kep3o$ Xeyeb$ rrav KTrjpa, o dv tc$ KT^aTjTab 7] pr]3ev dvaXcoaas, v eXaTrov dvaXdiaas irXeov Xdpr];
B et. ’ILpobye 8oko) tovto KaXebv KepSos.
sn. ’Apa Kal Ta TObdBe Xeyeb$, eav Tb$ ear-cadets, prfoev avaXcvaas aAA’ evojxpqOels, vdaov KTyaqrac;
et. Ma AZ’ ovk eycoye.
2n. Yytetav 3e KTqaapevos aird earedaeajs KepSos av KTqaabTO q t,qplav;
ET. KepSos1.
2X1. Ovk apa tovto y' earl Kep8os, to dreovv Krqpa KTqaaadai.
ET. Ov pevToc.
1 del. Schleiermacher.
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can be that leads you to call both of them gain ■ what is it that you see to be the same in both ? Suppose you were to ask me, in those instances that I gave just now, what it is that leads me to call both good food and evil food alike food, I should tell you— .or this reason, because both are a dry sustenance of the body For that, I am sure you would agree, is what food is, would you not ?
fr. I would.
soc. And so too about drink the answer would be on the same lines, that the wet sustenance of the body, whether it be wholesome or pernicious, has this name of drink ; and likewise with the rest. Try therefore on your part to imitate my method of answering. When you say that virtuous gain and wicked gam are both gain, what is it that you see to be the same in them, judging it to be the actual element of gain ? And if again you are yourself unable to answer, just let me put it for your consideration, whether you describe as gain every acquisition that one has acquired either with no expense, or as a profit over and above one’s expense.
fr. I believe that is what I call gain.
soc. Do you include a case where, after enjoying a banquet at which one has had much good cheer without any expense, one acquires an illness ?
fr. Upon my word, not I.
soc. And if one acquired health from attending a banquet, would one acquire gain or loss ?
fr. Gain.
soc. Hence gain is not just acquiring any acquisition.
fr. No, indeed.
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20. ITorepov ovk, eav kokov; rj ov8* av ayadbv dr low KrrjariraL, ov Kepbos KrryreraL;
ET. QaLveraL, eav ye ayaflov.
C 20. ’Eav Se kokov, ov ^pLLav Krtfaerac;
ET. ’'JL/JLOLye boKCL.
20. 'Opas ovv, cbs ttoXlv av ire perp eye l$ els ro avrb ; rb p>ev Kepbos ayaObv cfjotveroL, ri 8e ^Tj/iia KOKOV.
et. ’A-Tropco eycoye o tl etircv.
20. Ovk abtK(D$ ye av OTTopcbv. en yap kol robe drroKpLVOL' edv res eXarrov dvaXcbaas rrXeov Kr'qarjraL, </>f]s Kepbos etvaL;
et. OvrL kokov ye Xeyco, aAA’ eav ypvatov T) apyvpiov eXarrov dvaXcbaas rrXeov Xdflr).
20. Kat eyd) pLcXXoo rovro eprjaeadaL. efrepe D yap, bdv res xpvalov aradpov rpMavv dvaXcbaas bvrrXdaLOv Xd{3p apyvptov, Kepbos ^rjpLLav ecXiypev;
et. ’Zrip.Lav bijTrov, <3 ^atKpares' dvri boobeKa-araaLOv yap bbardaLov avrcp KaOlararaL rb ypvacov.
20. Kat pLTjv TrXeov y* elXy^ev ov rrXeov earl rb bvTrXdaLOv rov rjpdaeos;
ET. Ourt r?y d^la ye dpyvpcov ypvaLOV.
20. Aet dpa, ebs eoLKe, rep KepbeL rovro irpoaeLVOL, tt]v a^lav. vvv yovv rb pLev dpyvpcov irXeov bv rov Xpvalov ov c/)7js a^Lov etvaL, rb 8e ypvatov eXarrov bv d^Lov <^T]s elvac.
E ET- S<$o'8pa- eyeL yap ovra>s.
20. To p,ev d^Lov dpa KepbaXeov ear tv, edv re ap,LKpov fj edv re p.eya, rb be dvd^cov OKepbes.
et. Nai.
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soc. Do you mean, not if it is evil ? Or will one acquire no gain even if one acquires something good ?
fr. Apparently one will, if it is good.
soc. And if it is evil, will not one acquire loss ?
fr. I think so.
soc. You see, then, how you are running round again to the same old point ? Gain is found to be good, and loss evil.
fr. For my part, I cannot tell what to say.
soc. And not without good reason, sir. Now answer this further question : you say that if one acquires more than the amount one has spent, it is gain ?
fr. I do not mean, when it is evil, but if one gets more gold or silver than one has spent.
soc. Now, I am just going to ask you about that. Tell me, if one spends half a pound of gold and gets double that weight in silver, has one got gain or loss ?
fr. Loss, I presume, Socrates : for one’s gold is reduced to twice, instead of twelve times, the value of silver.
soc. But you see, one has got more ; or is double not more than half ?
fr. Not in worth, the one being silver and the other gold.
soc. So gain, it seems, must have this addition of worth. At least, you now say that silver, though more than gold, is not worth as much, and that gold, though less, is of equal worth.
fr. Assuredly, for that is the case.
soc. Then the valuable is what produces gain, whether it be small or great, and the valueless produces no gain.
fr. Yes.
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2X1. T6 §€ d£iov Xeyeis dgtov etvaL dXXo tl 7j K€KT7ja0ai;
et. Nat, KeKT-fjcrOat.
2X1. To §e a$iov aS Xeyeis KeKrrjoOai to dvaxfreXes 7] to d)<j>eXipov;
ET. To drfeXipov &r)Trov.
2X1. Ovkovv to w^eXipov dyaOov euriv;
et. Nai.
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2X1. Ovkovv, co dv8peioTaT€ TrdvTcov, ov to K€p8aXeov dyaOov aS irdXiv TpLTOv T] T&rapTov 7)K€i 7]piv dpoXoyovpevov ;
ET. VEoiK€V.
2X1. Xdvx]poveveis oSv, dOev Tjpiv oSros 6 Xoyos yeyovev;
ET. Otpat ye.
2X1. Et pT}, eyco ae VTTopvrjaa). 'pp^La^TjTTjuds poi tovs dyaOovs py ndvra Ta K€p87) ftovXecrOai Kep8alvcLv} dXXa tcov Kep8cov TayaOa, to. 8e irovTjpa pi].
ET. Nai^i.
B , 2X1. Ovkovv vvv iravra ra, Kep87j 6 Xoyos tfpas TjvdyKaKe Kal apLKpa Kal peydXa dpoXoyetv dyaOa etvai;
ET- ’Hvay/ea/ce yap, cS %d>KpaT€$, paXXov epe ye 7] 7T€7T€LK€V.
^2X1.AAA’ lows' peTa tovto Kal Trelaeiev dv vvv^ oSv, eiT€ ireTTeiaai eiTe OTTivadr] e^eis^ avp^rjs yovv 7]plv iravra to. Kepdy dyaOd etvai, Kal apiKod Kai peyaXa.
ET. 'OpoXoydi yap oSv.
2X1. Tod? 3e xWrnvs dvOpdyirovs ^ovXeaOai Ta-yaOa opoXoyels d/navra aTravras" v ov;
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soc. And by the valuable you mean simply, valuable to possess ?	J
fr. Yes, to possess.
soc. And again, by what is valuable to possess, do you mean the unprofitable or the profitable ?
fr. The profitable, I presume.
soc. And the profitable is good ?
fr. Yes.
soc. And so, most valiant of men, have we not here once more, for the third or fourth time, the admission that what produces gain is good ?
fr. So it seems.
soc. Then do you remember the point from which this discussion of ours arose ?
fr. I think I do.
soc. In case you do not, I will remind you. You maintained against me that good men do not wish to make all sorts of gain, but only those gains that are good, and not those that are wicked.
fr. Yes.
soc. And now the argument has compelled us to acknowledge that all gains, both small and great, are good ?
fr. Yes, it has compelled me, at least, Socrates, rather than persuaded me.
soc. Well, later on, perhaps, it might also persuade you. Now, however, whether you are persuaded or whatever is your feeling, you at least agree with me that all gains are good, both small and great ones.
fr. Yes, I do admit it.
soc. And you admit that virtuous men all wish for all good things, do you not ?
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et. *OjU>oAoyc3.
C 2n. ’AAAa, pev 8rj tovs ye vrovrjpovs avros1 €LTT€S OTL Kal OpLKpd Kal peydXa KCp^T] c/)lXoVCHV. et. Ecttov.
2£1. Ovkovv Kara rov adv Xoyov irdvres dvdpcoiroL </)LXoK€pd€LS dv €L€V, KCLL OL ypTTjCTTol Kal OL TTOVTJpOL.
et. OaZv€rai.
Sn. Ovk apa dpOais dvcLdl^cL, cl tls tco ov€l8l%€i <f>LXoK€pd€L €LvaL‘ TvyydvcL yap Kal d Tavra ovcl-avros tolovtos <ov.
1 afrrbs Bekker: airoiis mss-
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FR. I do.
soc. But, you know, you stated yourself that wicked men love both small and great gains.
fr. I did.
soc. And so, by your account, all men will be lovers of gain, whether they be virtuous or wicked.
fr. Apparently.
soc. Hence it is not right to reproach anybody with being a lover of gain : for he who makes this reproach is actually such an one himself.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE LOVERS
The conversation here related by Socrates takes place in a school, where a number of boys and young men of good birth and looks have come to take the regular courses of reading, writing, recitation, and arithmetic, and to acquire the elements of geometry and astronomy. The scene in the school is swiftly and vividly described. Socrates soon finds himself talking with two young men of opposite character and training : like Amphion and Zethus in Euripides’ Antiope (referred to in the Gorgias, 485-6), they have given their time, one to the humane studies of music, literature and rational debate (all of which were embraced by the Greeks under the general term music ); and the other, who has turned his back on these refinements, to athletic exercise and prowess. Their antagonism is further sharpened by the fact that they are both ardent admirers of one of a pair of boys or striplings, who have been earnestly disputing over some astronomical theory, but who now turn their attention to the debate between feocr&tcs <ind. the two lovers.
Socrates raises the question of philosophy, which has been suggested by the sight of the two young astronomers. The athletic lover, of course, feels no ng but contempt for it; but his literary rival cannot commend it too highly, and describes it as 0U0
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the lifelong acquisition of fresh knowledge (133 c). But if" much learning ” is the meaning of philosophy^ we must consider how muck learning is good for us : we find, for instance, that a moderate or measured amount of exercise and food is best in athletics • and it would seem that a certain moderation in learning will be best for the soul (134 d, e). The trainer and the doctor will give us the right measure of exercise and food for a good condition of body, but who will fix it for the acquirements of the soul ? This important question is left unanswered. But if we cannot tell exactly how much, let us see if we can say what the philosopher ought to learn. The youth suggests that he should learn just so much of each art or craft as will enable him, through his intelligent grasp of what is done in each, to impress people with his knowledge and cleverness (135 d). Socrates objects that, on this view, the philosopher will be like an all-round athlete who may be able to beat ordinary athletes, but must be only second-best when matched with anyone who specializes in one sort of contest. As the youth adheres to his statement, Socrates points out that a second-rate person must be useless and mischievous in any emergency, so long as a specialist is available (136 c). In fact, the philosopher must be something quite different from that (137 b).
At this point Socrates, rather abruptly, turns the talk on to the subject of right and wrong, with especial reference to the judge or governor who has to decide between them (137 d). The skill required for such decisions is the highest that we know of: it is the true state-craft, which should combine knowledge of human nature and of oneself,
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“temperance” or reasoned self-control, and justice. Is the philosopher to be only second-rate, and so practically useless, in the all-important business of aPPhring these arts or powers? Or is he, above all others, to undertake such work himself, as being his peculiar business ? The youth agrees that he must; and Socrates ends by saying that philosophy is something quite different from erudition and theoretical knowledge of the arts.
The little drama of the dialogue is well conceived and conducted. From the pleasant scene of life in the fashionable school we pass to the contrast between the arrogant young votary of letters and the simple-minded sportsman, who has the amusement of seeing his disdainful rival humbled by the elucidating questions of Socrates. The easy grace of the narrative reminds one of the Charmides and the Lysis; and the search for the true content and meaning of philosophy might well be a resumption of the remark on the various learning of the sophist Hippias in the Protagoras (318 e). Conformably with Plato’s early manner, the important question of the due measure in learning, as in all else, is just stated clearly, and then left for future investigation. The interesting conception of the philosopher as something like our newspaper critic, and indeed as little more than a smatterer in the arts, arose naturally from the distaste felt by the best Greek society for manual labour, and from the high value set on frequent and acute discussion of everything under the sun. The Athenians especially, as Thucydides tells us through the mouth of Pericles, believed in the utility of rational debate for the life of an enterprising people ; and Socrates is hardly fair to the sophists, or to him-310
INTRODUCTION TO THE LOVERS self, when he classes the man who cultivates this ability as useless. But his hasty condemnation of the ordinary critical observer is explained when we reach the concluding section. “ Yes,” we seem to be told, “ philosophy is a kind of criticism or discrimination, but not the petty, meddling kind that you suppose. The philosopher must be supreme in a special sphere of his own, where he will be the one authority on good and evil, right and wrong.”
The sudden, impatient manner in which this glimpse of the philosopher is given, and the guise in which he is shown, are not unplatonic : yet, apart from certain details of language, this last section has a clumsy abruptness which suggests that the whole piece may be the work of a skilful imitator, who is successful enough with the dramatic narrative, but cannot rise to the higher levels of Plato’s thought and art; and it is to be noted that here the important work of distinguishing the true from the false is not included in the philosopher’s business. We should have expected Plato to have either concealed the gaps and loose ends with some more playfulness, or to have more ably connected and sustained his treatment of so high and intimate a theme.
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[h IIEPI *IAO2O4>IA2 * H®IKOS]
pSi32 Atovvatou rov ypappaTiarov eiarjXOov, Kal €bdov aVTOVL TU)V Te VOOJV TOVS errieiKCVTaTOVS Sokowtcls etvai t^v Ideav Kal rraTepivv evdoKtpayv, Kat, tovtcvv epaords. ervyxaveTrp> ovv 8vo tiov peipaKuvv ept&VTe, rrepi otov 8e, ov m/>6$pa. KarfKovov- e^aivdaB^v pdvToi fj rrepi ’Avagaydpov 77 rrepi. OivorriSov epiZeiv kvkXovs yovv ypd^eiv
B e^aiveadrjv Kal eyKXtaeis Tivds ep.Lp.owTo tolv Xepdiv emKXtvovTe Kal pdX earrovSaKOTe. Kayco ——Kadpprjv yap rrapd tov epaarpv tov erepov avTOLv—KivTjaas o^v avTov Tip dyKiovi rjpoprjv, d re 'ttoO ovTas eorrrov&XKOTe toj peipaKia) evrw Kai elrrov- TH rrov p.dya ti Kal KaXdv lari, rrepi o TocravTT]v arrovdrjv rrerroippevo) ecrrdv;
0 3 eirre, IIoioi/, tyrp peya Kal KaXov; a8o-Xecrxovai pev ovv oStol ye rrepi tcw peredjpwv Kal <pAV(ipOV(JL </)lXo<yo<^)OWT€S •
C Kat eyco Bavpaaas avTov ttjv drroKpiaiv eirrov'
Perid« a{OAtteJhil0S0ph,:r Wh° ‘i'"id “ friendshiP
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[or ON PHILOSOPHY : ethical]
I entered the grammar school of the teacher Dionysius, and saw there the young men who are accounted the most comely in form and of distinguished family, and their lovers. Now it chanced that two of the young people were disputing, but about what, I did not clearly overhear : it appeared, however, that they were disputing either about Anaxagoras 1 or about Oenopides2; at any rate, they appeared to be drawing circles, and they were imitating certain inclinations 3 with their arms, bending to it and taking it most earnestly. Then I— for I was sitting beside the lover of one of the pair— nudged him with my elbow and asked him what on earth the two youngsters were so earnest about, and I said : Is it then something great and fine, in which they are so earnestly immersed ?
Great and fine, indeed ! he replied : why, these fellows are prating about the heavenly bodies, and babbling philosophy.
Then I, surprised at his answer, said : Young man,
2 A philosopher of Chios, distinguished as a geometer and astronomer.
3 i.e. the slopes of the contours of the earth, and of the apparent course of the sun (ecliptic).
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veavta, alaxpdv 8okcl aoi elvaL rd dcXocrodelv: ",<z	\	<%,	\	'	I *
rj tl out cos xaXw<-D$ XeyeLs;
K<u o erepos—TrXrjadov yap Ka6rjp,evos ervyyavev avrov, avrepaerryjs dv—aKovcras epLov re epopevov KaKCLVOV dlTOKpLVOpLeVOV, Ot) TTpOS (TOV ye, e<f>rj, co ZdrKpares, no Leis rd Kal dvepecrdaL tovtov, el al-^XPOV rjyevraL </>LXocro(f>Lav eLvaL. tj ovk otcrOa tovtov, otl TpaxrjX.L^ojj.evos Kal epnLnXdpevos Kal KaO-€v8mv ndvra tov £lov 8 carer e'Xe Kev; djare av tl avrov coov anoKpivetaOaL aAA’ p otl alaxpdv earc (f>LXoao(f)La;
D Hv Se ovros pev tolv epaaralv nepl povaLKrjv dearerpi^ds, o S’ erepos, ov eXoeddpeL, rrepl yvp.-vacrTLKrjv. kol (mol eSoge xP'fy'(U ^v pLev erepov d^vaL, tSp epayrd^vov,1 Stl oi)S’ adrds irpoa-€TTOL€LTO 7T€pl X6yOJV €fJ,7T€LpO^ dvOL aAAa TTepl GpyO)V, rov8e ao^uirepov T-poo-rroLovpLevov elvaL ^Lepatr-rjaaL, Iva Kal~ cl^ tl 8vvatp.r]v nap' avrov d^eXrjOeLrjv. elnov ovv otl Eis kolvov p,ev rd epdfTTjpLa rjpopLrjv’ €L 8ejn> OL€L rovde koXXlov av dnoKplvaaOaL, ere epcvrio to avrd dnep Kal tovtov, el 8ok€l aoi to </>LXoao<l)eLV koXov elvaL ov.
133 S^eSoi/ o$v ravra Xeydvroov rjpLcdv enaKovaavre rd) peLpaKLU) eaLyrjaarriv, Kal avrd) navaapLevcv TTjS €Pl8os r)p.&v aKpoaral eyevecrfrjv. Kal o tl pLev ol epaaral enadov, ovk olda, avros S’ ofo e^-enXdyrjv del yap nore vnd raw vecov re Kal koXoiv eKnX'fj'trop.aL. dddKeL pLevroL pioi Kal d erepos ovX
1 ipiarwuevov Schleiermacher: ip^evov mss.
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do you consider philosophizing to be shameful > Else, why do you speak so sharply ?
Then the other youth—for he chanced to be sitting near him, as his riva in love-when he heard mv question and his rival s answer, said : You do yourself no good, Socrates, by pressing this fellow -frith a further question, as to whether he considers philosophizing to be shameful Do you not know that he has spent the whole of his life in practising the neck hold, and stuffing himself, and sleeping ? So whv did you suppose he would make any other reply than that philosophy is shameful ?
Now this one of the two lovers had spent his time on humane studies,1 whereas the other, whom he was abusing, had spent his on athletics. So I decided that I had best relinquish the other, whom I had been questioning, since he did not even himself set up to be experienced in words, but only in deeds ; and that I should interrogate the one who set up to be wiser, in order that so far as I was able I might get some benefit from him. I said therefore : I addressed my question to both in common ; but if you think you could answer more creditably than he, I put the same question to you as I did to him : do you consider philosophizing to be honourable or not ?
Then the two striplings, overhearing us speak somewhat like this, were silent, and ceasing from their own contention they became listeners to ours. What their lovers’ sensations were, I do not know, but I myself, at any rate, was staggered; for every time I am staggered by handsome young people. It seemed to me, however, that my young friend too
1 Literally, “ on music,” which with the Greeks included poetry and general literature as well as music.
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'fyrrov epov dycovLav ov pr]V dAA’ direKplvaTO ye poL Kal pdXa (/)LXoTLpa)S. 'OiroTe yap tol, €<frr), d> YiOiKpaTes, to duXoo-o^elv alcrypov rqyr]aaLpY]v T	n y a	f	’	\
eLvaL, ovo av avoparrrov vopLtraLpL epavTov eLvaL, B ovS’ dXXov rdv ovtu) bbaKeipevov, evbeLKVvpevos els tov dvrepaortfv, Kal Xeycuv peydXr] Trj (fxovrj, tv’ avrov KaTaKovob rd TratSi/cct.
Kai eyb) etrrov, KaAov apa boKet croc to </)lXo-tro</>eLv;
flaw pev ovv, e<frn. rpZ 5-	5	\	>/ I	-J- <S n	T'	T	50/
it ovv, eyco erpTjv' tj ookcl ool olov t€ clvoll CLOevaL
Trpaypa otlovv cltc KaXdv cure aloypov cotlv, o pr] elbelr) tls tt]v dpyXy o tl earw;
Ovk
C Oto-0’ apa, rjv S’ eya), o tl ecrTL to (faXoaotjieLV; flaw ye, e<f>7j. rp/	v j 5	/
It ovv eortv; €<p7}p €ya>< qpz $3 v\ \	4 X ' z \	V'	/
Ito aAAo ye, 7] Kara to ZjoAu>vos; I^oaouv yap
TTOV €?7T€
yrjpdcrKa) S’ alel TroXXa ^L^aaKopevos’
kol epoL ookcl ovtods aeL ypTjvaL ev ye tl pavUaveiv tov peXXovTa (faXocro^tfcj-eLv, Kal vearrepov ovTa Kal nrpea^vTepov, tv’ d>s rrXeurra ev toj filip pddr). Kai poL to pev TrpatTov eSo^e tl €ltt€lv, eireLTa ttoos eworjaas TjpopTjv avTov, et ttjv ^LXoao^lav ttoXv-paOlav r/yoLTO etvaL.
D KaKetvos, Ilavu, €<f>7).
‘Hy?? Se 8?2 KaXbv etvaL pdvov ttjv </>lXocror/jlav r[ Kal dyadov; rjv S’ eycv.
Kat dyadov, e^rj, tt(£vv.
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was in as great a flutter as myself; but nevertheless he answered me in a most ambitious spirit: Why, of course, Socrates, he said, if I should ever consider philosophizing to be shameful, I should not account myself so much as a man, nor anyone else either who was disposed to think so. Here he pointed to his rival lover, and spoke with a loud voice, in order that his favourite might hear every word.
Then I remarked : So philosophizing seems to you to be honourable ?
Quite so, he said.
Well now, I said ; does it seem to you possible to know whether anything is honourable or shameful without knowing what it is fundamentally ?
No, he said.
Then do you know, I went on, what philosophizing is ?
Certainly I do, said he.
Then what is it ? I asked.
Why, just what Solon called it; you know it was Solon who said :
And ever, as I older grow, I learn yet more and more and I agree with him that a man who intends to philosophize should in this way be ever learning something or other, whether he be younger or older, in order that he may learn as many things as possible in his life. Now at first I felt there was something in his reply, but then, on second thoughts, I asked him whether he considered philosophy to be much learning.
To which he answered : Certainly.
And do you consider philosophy to be merely honourable, I asked, or good as well ?
Good as well, he said : very much so.
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TTorepov ovv ev (biXocrofila ti tovto i8iov evopas, 7] Kat ev tols dXXoLs ovrco croi 80/cei eyeiv; olov </>LXoyvpvaonav ov povov nyfi KaXov etvai, aAAa. , \ » ar « w	''u	J
/cat ayavov ; 77 ov;
0 8e Kai, paXa eipioviKcos 8vo' Upds pev TovSe poi eipijaOay, on ovSerepa- irpos 8e ere', <3 Sa)/cpaTe?, o/zoAoyd) Kai KaXov etvai /cat dya06v’ E Tjyovpai yap dp0a>s.
HpcoTT^aa ovv eyd>, 'Ap* ovv Kal ev tols yvpva-ctlols TTjv iroXvirovLav <f)iXoyvpvaoTLav 7]yfi etvai;
KaKCLvos	II dvv ye, djerrrep ye Kal ev rep
^iXooocfyeiv tyjv 7roXvpa0lav t/uXocro^Lav yyovpai etvai.
Kaya? etirov, 'Hy^ §e S77 rovs <j>iXoyvpvaorovvTas aXXov tov e7ri0vpeiv 77 tovtov, 6 tl iroLTjaeL avrovs ev e%€Lv to uo)pa;
Tovtov, tyr).
H ofiv ol tfoXXoI ttovol to ocopa, Tjv 8’ €ya>, ttolovolv ev eyeLv;
134 lid)? yap av, €<^7^, dir6 ye dXlycov irovcov to crcopd tls ev eyoL;
Kai poL e^o^ev rfor] evTavda klvt]T€Os etvai d (/)LXoyvpvacrT'qs, tva poi /3oY}07j<rr] Sid rrjv epneLptav tt]s yvpvauTLKTjs’ KaireiTa rjpopYjv avrov, Sv 8e 8?? ti criya? Tjpcv, d) Adjore, tovtov ravra Xeyovros;
kol croL doKovuLV ol dv0p(viTOL ev ra ocvpara eyeLv arro raw itoXXojv ttov&jv, arro rdov perplcov;
Eya; pev, a> 'ZicoKpares,	djprjv to Xeyopevov
B O' tovto kov Sv1 yvcovaL, on ol perpLOL ttovol ev ttolovulv ^yeiv ra adypara, ir60ev St/ ovyl dv&pa ye aypvirvov re Kal denrov Kal arpi^ rov rpdyTjXov 1 k$lv Zv Hermann s Kal vvv mss.
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Then do you observe this as peculiar to philosophy or do you find it similarly in everything else ? For example, do you consider the love of athletics to be not merely honourable, but good as well, or do vou not?	J
Whereupon he, most slily, gave a double answer • lo him my statement must be “ neither ” ; but to you, Soorates, I acknowledge it to be both honourable and good : for I consider this the right view
Then I asked him : Well now, in athletics, do you consider that much exercise is love of athletics ? J
To which he replied : Certainly, just as in philosophizing I consider much learning to be philosophy.
Then I said : And do you then consider that the lovers of athletics desire anything else than that which will cause them to be in good bodily condition ?
Only that, he replied.
And does much exercise, I asked, cause them to be in good bodily condition ?
Yes, for how, he replied, could one be in good bodily condition through little exercise ?
Here I felt it was time to stir up the lover of athletics, in order that he might give me the support of his athletic experience ; so I proceeded to ask him : And you then, pray, why are you silent, excellent sir, while your friend here is speaking thus ? Do you agree that men are in good bodily condition through much exercise, or is it rather through moderate exercise ?
For my part, Socrates, he said, I thought even a pig —as the saying is—would have known that moderate exercise causes them to be in good bodily condition, so why should not a fellow who is sleepless and
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eyovra Kal X&tttov vtto pepupvcov; Kal avrov ravra eurrovros ycrOr) rd peupaKua Kal erreyeXaaev, 6 8* er epos r/pv6place.
Kai eyo cuttov, Ti ow; av tjSt] avyycopeus P^re ttoXXovs p-qre dXuyovs ttovovs ev ttoucuv eyeuv rd atdpara rovs avOpamovs, aAAa rovs aerplovs: 7] ocapa^r) ovolv ovtow vcov irepL rov Aoyov;
C * Ka/ceipos, IIpos pep tovtov^ kclv irdw Tjbect)^ $iayCDVL€T(XLpTpj t KCLL ev OL& OTb LKCLVOS <xv yevolpry po7]0fjaau rfj vrroOeaeu, rjv viredep'qv, Kal cl ravrrjs eru <f>avXorepav V7re0ep,rjv' ov8ev yap ecm" rrpos^evro^ ae ov8ev 8eop,ai, napa 86gav <f>iXo-vlkclv, aAA opoXoya) p/rj ra TroXXa aAAa ra p,erpi,a yvp,vacTLa rr^v eve^tav ep,7Toi,etv rois avdpaiTTOLS.
Ti §€ ra curia; ra p,erpca rj ra rroXXa; efrqv eyd).
Kai rd curia dpuoXoyeu.
PTL^.	TTpocrjvdyKa^ov avrov opuoXoyeuv
Kau raXXa Ttdvra rd irepl ro cdtpua dx^eXupudrara etvau rd perpua, aAAa ra TroXXa purfte rd dXlya-Kau pou dpoXoyeu rd perpua.
T<X 7rePL T^v	perpua
oxpeXeu tj ra aperpa rd>v Trpoc^epopevov;
Ta perpua, eufxrp
Ovkovv ev rdv 7Tpoc<f>epopeva)v ^vyrj earl Kal rd pa0r]para.
'QpoXoyeu.
Kai rovrcov dpa rd perpua dxfteXeu, aAA’ ov rd TroXXa;
^vveu/rq.
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unfed with unchafed neck and slender> care.worn frame And when he had said this the boys were delighted and laughed their approval, while the other lover blushed.
Then I said to him : Well, do you now concede that it is neither much, nor little, but moderate exercise that causes men to be in good bodily condition ? Or do you bid defiance to the two of us on this point ?
To which he answered : Against him I should be only too glad to fight it out, and I am certain I should prove able to support the theory I have put forward, even had I put forward a weaker one • for he is naught. But with you I do not aim at winning an unscrupulous success ; and so I admit that not a great but a moderate amount of athletics causes good condition in men.
And what of food ? Moderate or much ? I asked.
The same applied to food, he admitted.
Then I went on and sought to compel him also to admit that everything else connected with the body when most beneficial, was the moderate thing, not the much or the little ; and he admitted that it was the moderate thing.
And now, I said, as regards the soul; are moderate or immoderate things beneficial, as adjuncts of it ?
Moderate things, he replied.
And are studies among the adjuncts of the soul ? He admitted they were.
So among these also it is the moderate that are beneficial, and not the much ?
He agreed.
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Ttva ovv epopevoc dv dbKaloos epolpeda, dirobOL perpboc ttovol Kal cn/rta repos to crcopd ecrrbv;
'QpoXoyovpev pev rpecs ovres, orb larpov r] TraiSoTpiflTjv.
E Ttva 8’ dv irepi arrepparcov otto pas, drroaov perpcov;
Kai tovtov rov y ecopy ov copoXoyovpev.
Ttva 3e Trepl paOrjpaTCOV ds ^VyrjV <f>VTeV(T€COS re Kat cmopas epcorcovres 8bKalcos dv epoipeda, orrocra Kal orroZa per'pba;
Tovvrevdev 1787} diroplas pecrrol rjpev dnavres' 135 Kay co ttpocr-rr altyov avrovs T]p6p,7]v, ’BovXeade, ecfov, erreb&r] ypeZs ev diropla ecrpev, epcopeOa ravrl rd pecpaKca; tj bcrcos aloryvvopeBa, coairep ecfrq tovs pvporrjpas 'Opypos, /w) d^bovvres1 elval TLva aXXov, OCTTLS €VT€V€L TO TO^OV;
ETretSi] o?iv pob c^okow ddvpcLv irpds rov Xoyov, dXX-p €T-€bpu)p,T)v aKOTTCbv, Kal ccttov, Iloca 8e paXbcrri drra roird^opev etvab tcov paO-qpdrcov, d Set rov </>bXotro<()ovvTa pavdavecv, errebdrj ovyl Trdvra ovSe ttoXXd;
B YircAa^cov ovv 6 crocfacoTepos elrrev orb KaXXcora ravr ebT] tcov pad?]pdrcov Kal irpocnjKovTa, ac^ djv dv TrXebGTYjv Sofav e^ot Tbs els <f)bXooro(f)bav' TrXebGTTjv 8 av eyoc 86^av} et 8okocy] tcov reyycdv epcrrebpos ecvab rraacdv, et 8e p'q, cos tiXclotcov ye Kal paXbora tcov a^boXoycov, padcov avrcov ravra, a TTpoorjKeb robs eXcvdepobs paOecv, dcra crvvecrecos eyerab, py oaa yebpovpyias.
1	a£iovvT€s Cobet: d^ioi/prcuj*, dftou^Tccy MSS-
1	Od. xxl 285 foil., where the suitors of Penelope are 322
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Then whom should we be justified in asking what sort of exercise or food is moderate for the body ?
The three of us agreed that it must be a doctor or a trainer.
And whom should we ask about the moderate measure in the sowing of seed ?
In that matter, we agreed, it must be a farmer.
And whom should we be justified in asking as to the moderate degree and kind, in regard to the sowing and planting of studies in the soul ?
At this point we all began to be full of perplexity ; then I, mocking at them, asked : Do you mind* since we are in perplexity, if we ask these boys here ? Or perhaps we are ashamed, as Homer 1 said the suitors were, and do not think it fit there should be someone else who will string the bow ?
Then, as it seemed to me that they were losing their zeal for the argument, I tried to pursue the inquiry in another way, and said : But what, as nearly as we can guess, are the kinds of learning which the philosopher should learn, since he is not to learn all things or many things ?
At this the wiser one interjected : The finest and most suitable kinds of learning are those which will bring him the most reputation for philosophy ; and he will get most reputation if he appears well versed in all the arts, or if not in all, in as many of them, and those the most considerable, as he can, by learning so much of them as befits a free man to learn, that is, what belongs to the understanding rather than the handiwork of each.
ashamed, after they have failed to string the great bow of Odysseus, to let its owner, disguised as a beggar, try his strength on it, and perhaps succeed.
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TAp’ ow ovrct) Aeyeis", ecfrpv eyco, axmcp ev rfi rCKTOVLKfi; Ka'L y^P €K€L TCKTOVa peV av ‘TTpiaLO C 7T€VT€ 7? cf pvcov, aKpov dpybreKrova Se ovS* dv pvplcov 8paypdov’ dXiyob ye prjv Kav ev rraab rots EXXrjfn ylyvobvro. apa prprb robovrov Xeyebs ; Kac os aKovaas pov avveycopeb Kal avrds Xeyebv TOLOVTOV.
Hpopr^v S’ avrov, el ovk ddvvarov etp 8vo povas reyyas ovrco padetv rdv avrov, pr) orb rroXXds Kal peydXas’ d 8e, M17 ovrcos pov, etfo, vrroXdprjs, c3 %a>Kpares, dos Xeyovros, orb Set eKaarrjv raiv reyydov D rdv fibXoaodovvra emoraadab aKpb^cos, djarrep avrov rdv rrjv reyvr/v eyovra, aAA’ cos cckos dv8pa eXevOepov re Kal rrerrabdevpevov, erraKoXovOrpral re robs Xeyopevobs vrrd rov 8r]pbovpyov obdv r etvab 8ba<f)ep6vra)s rcov irapovrcov, Kal avrov avp/3dX-Xecrdac yvcoprjv, coare 8oKetv yapbeararov etvab Kal ooc^corarov rcov aeb “Trapovrcov ev robs Xeyopevocs re Kal irparropevobs rrepi ra.s reyyas.
Kaycd, erb ydp avrov Tjp^eyvdovv rdv Xdyov d rb eftovXero, ^Ap’ ewoco, et/yrjv, otov Xe'yebs rdv </)bXo-E ao<^ov dv8pa; 8oK€bs ydp pob Xeyebv otov ev rrj ayajvca elalv ol rrevraGXob rrpds rovs 8popeas Toys rraXabaras • Kab yap cKCbvob rovrcov pev Xebrrovrab^ Kara rd rovrcov aOXa Kal 8evrepot eixrb rrpos rovrovs, ru)v Sc aXXcov ddXryrcov rrpdorob Kab vbKcoabv avrovs. ray dv tacos robovrdv rb Aeyobs Kab ro ^bXooo^eiv arrepya^eaQab rovs
1 A mina (=100 drachmae) would be about in our money to-day.
Literally, athletes trained for the contest of the five JndrCuS+if 1®aping’ runninS, disc-flinging, javelin-throwing, 324
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Well now, do you mean, I asked, in the same w™ as m carpentry ? For there, you know, you can buy a carpenter for five or six minae,i but^a first” Xlchm^T CanT4	f°r even ten thousand
drachmae , few such, indeed, could be found throughout the whole of Greece. Is it something of this sort that you mean ? When he heard	<.k-
i -4./ •> .i	, ne neard me say this,
he admitted that something like this was what he mmself meant.
I next asked him if it was not impossible for the same person to learn in this way merely two of the arts, not to speak of many or the principal ones ; to which he replied : Do not conceive me, Socrates, to be stating that the philosopher must have accurate knowledge of each of the arts, like the actual adept in °t them ; I mean only so far as may be expected of a free and educated man : that is, he should be able to follow the explanations of the craftsman more readily than the rest of the company, and to contribute an opinion of his own which will make him appear the cleverest and most accomplished of the company who may at any time be present at some verbal or practical exposition of the arts.
Then, as I was still unsettled in my mind as to the drift of his words, I asked him : Do I quite grasp the sort of man whom you mean by the philosopher ? For you seem to me to mean someone like the all-round athletes2 in contest with the runners or the wrestlers : the former yield, you know, to the latter in their particular exercises, and are their inferiors in these, but are superior to the usual sort of athletes and beat them. I daresay it may be something of this sort that you would suggest as the effect produced by philosophy on those who
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eTTLTydeVOVTaS TOVTO TO €7rLTy8eVpa' T&V [JL€V 136 irpcvrcov els avveabv rrepl ras reyvas eXXetireabab, to. Sevrepeta 3* e^ovras' raw aAAa>v rrepbetvab, Kal ovt(v$ ytyveaOaL rrepl Trdvra viraKpdv riva dv8pa tov Trec^cXoao^yKora' roiovrov rcvd pob SoKebs evdeuevvadab.
KaAak ye pob, €</>?], co Sco/cpares’, <f>awy viroXap-flavebv ra Trepl tov </>bXoa6(f>ov, dvrebKaaas avrov rep TrevrddXcp. earL yap drexv&S tolovtos olos py SovXeveiv pydevl rrpdyparb, py8' els ryv aKpiftebav pydev SbaireTrovyKevaL, d>are 8bd ryv rov evos tovtov empeXebav rd)v aXXa)v arravraw B airoXeXebfiOab, dtaTrep oi brjpbbovpyol, aAAa irdvrcvv per puns €<f>T]<f)0ab.
Mera ravr/jv 8t) ttjv drroKpbcrbV eyd) rrpodvpbov-p>€vo$ aa<f)d>$ €b8evac d Tb Xeyob, CTTwOavopbr^v avrov, tovs ayadovs Torepov ^pir](jbpbovs 7) dypr](jTovs dvab mroXapflavob.
\pr)crbpovs Bt^ttov, a> TicvKpares,
Ap’ odv, ebTTep ot dyaOol yprjUbpob, ol irovrjpol
aypricrrob;
’O.poXoycL.
. Ti 8e'; TOVS </>LXocr6(j)OVS
dv8pas xprjalpbovs pyp
T] ov;
C
0 3e (vpoXoyeL xp'Q^l^ovs, Kal -rrpos ye e^rj XprjabpcDrdrovs etvab TjyeLaOab.
Qepe 3^ yvcopev, el av dX^Orj Xeyecs, rrov Kal XpT)(JLp,OL Tjp,LV Cbclv OL VTTaKpOL OVTOLj 8f]XoV ydp orc cKaarov ye raiv ras reyyas exdvrcov </>avX6rep6s €utlv o (fycXoaoc^os ■
'OpboXoyeL.
Oepe 8r] av, yv S eycv, el tvxols y avros dadevy-326
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make it their pursuit: they yield to those who are first-rate in an understanding of the arts, but in taking the second place they surpass the rest; and in this. way the man who has studied philosophy comes just next to the top in everything. That is the kind of person whom you appear to me to indicate.
You are quite right, it seems to me, Socrates, he said, in your conception of the philosopher’s position, with your comparison of him to the all-round athlete. For it is precisely his nature not to be enslaved to any business, or to work out anything exactly, so as to let his application to that one matter make him deficient in the rest, as the craftsmen do, but to have a moderate contact with all of them.
Well, after this answer I was eager to know clearly what he meant, so I inquired of him whether he conceived of good men as useful or useless.
Useful, I should say, Socrates, he replied.
Then if good men are useful, are wicked men useless ?
He agreed that they were.
Again, do you consider that philosophers are useful persons or not ?
He agreed that they were useful; nay, more, that he considered they were most useful.
Gome now, let us make out, if what you say is true, where these second-best men are also useful to us : for clearly the philosopher is inferior to any particular adept in the arts.
He agreed.
Well now, I went on, if you yourself, or one of your
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rov <f>iX6ao</>ov]
i
eras 7) raiv^iXaiv tls rcov acov, ire pl dov av anov^v peyaXpv fyeis, Trdrepov vyeiav ftovXopevos Krri-aaaOaL tov wraKpov gkglvov [tov c/uXoao^ov]1 eiaayois dv eis tt]v oIklov t) tov iarpdv Xdftois;
D A.p<f>orepovs 'ey ary' dv, eifo.
M17 poi, eiirov eyd>, apfiorepovs Xeye, aAA’ otto-repov paXXov T€ Kai rrpdrepov.
OvdeiS av, e<f)Tj , TOVTO ye dpL(f)ia^7]T'^a€l€V, d)s °vyi^ tov iaTpov Kai paXXov Kai ttporepov.
,	$ » €V vrjl xeipa^opevr) TTOTepcp av paXXov
emrpeTTOLs aavrdv re Kai Ta aeavrov, Tip kv~ pepv^TT) Tj TO) i^iXoadijxp ;
Ta» Kv^epv'qrri eycoye.
Ovkovv^ Kal T&XXa Trdvd' ovreos, ea)s dv tis rj, ov xpijaipos eoTiv 6 <f>iX6aod>os;
wacveTai, e</>T].
E , (Mkovv vvv dxppards tis r)p.iv earlv 6 <f>iX6ao</)os; eiai yap r^plv aei2, ttov ^piiovpyoi' djp.oXoy'qaap.av oe tovs pev dyaOovs XPV^P'0^ etvai, tovs 8e pox“r)Pov^ axptfarovs.
UvayKa^eTo dpoXoyeiv.
Tt odv peTa tovto; epatpai ae v dypoiKOTepdv ear tv epeaUai;
Epov 6 Tt flovXei.
io>7	^yd), ^TCU dXXo rj dvopoXoyrj-
137 aaadai Ta eipjjpeva.	7ro)S oo8l. dipoXo-
yrjaapev KaXov etvai ttjv </>iXoaoif>lav [wat avroi <f>iXoao^oi etvat],3 rovs 8e i/iiXoao^ovs dyaOods, Tavs, 8e ayaOovs xP^povs, rovs 8e Trov-npovs axpTjarovs- aiOis 8’ ad rods </>iXoa6^ovs dpoXoyd-aapev, ea>s av ol ^Tjpiovpyoi ibaiv, axpyjarovs
1	ri>v $tX6<To</>ov seel. Cobet.
dopoXo-tav [/cat avroi
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, or
fr ends for whom you fed great concern, should have felkn smk, would you fetch that second-best man into the house with a view to obtaining health would you summon, the doctor ?
For my part, I should have both, he replied.
Please do not say both," I said, but which of the two you would prefer and also summon first.
No one,he replied,would make any question butthat the doctor should be preferred and also summoned first.
nd again, if you were in a ship that was making rough weather, to which would you rather entrust yourself and yours, the pilot or the philosopher ?
I should choose the pilot.
And so it will be in everything else : so long as there is some craftsman, the philosopher is not useful ?
Apparently, he replied.
So now we find that the philosopher is a useless person ? For I suppose we always have craftsmen ; and we have agreed that good men are useful, and bad ones useless.
He was obliged to agree to this.
Then what follows ? Am I to ask you, or will it be too ill-mannered ?
Ask whatever you please.
Well, my aim, I said, is merely to recall our agreements upon what has been stated. The matter stands somewhat like this. We agreed that philosophy is an honourable thing, and that philosophers are good ; and that good men are useful, and wicked men useless : but then again we agreed that philosophers, so long as we have craftsmen, are useless,
2	aei Hermann: 3^ mss.
8 Kal aurol 0iX6<ro0ot dvai seel. Schanz.
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etvai, brjpLLOvpyovs 3e act etvaL. ov yap ravra (jb/JLoXby'qraL;
n<xvu ye, rj 8’ os.
ClpLoXoyovpev apa, cos eoLKe, Kara ye rov abv Xbyov, etrrep rb cfaXoao^etv earl rrepl ras reyvas emar'qpovas etvaL ov av XeyeLS rov rpbrrov, rrovr]~ povs avrovs etvaL Kal dxpqarovs, ecos dv ev dvdpco-B rroLS reyyac doaw. aAAa psq ovy ovrcos, co </>lXe} eXcoort> ?? rovro (^cXoao^etv, rrepl ras reyyas earrovbaKevat, ovbe rroXvrrpaypovovvra Kvrrrd^ovra £fjv ovbe rroXvpadovvra, aAA’ aXXo ri, errel eycb cpprjv Kal ovecbos etvaL rovro Kal ftavavaovs KaXetadaL rovs rrepl ras reyyas earrovbaKoras. &be be aa^earepov elabpeda, el dp* dXrjO-rj Xeyco, eav rovro arroKplvry rives trrrrovs errlaravraL ko-C Aa^eiv opdcbsj rrbrepov otrrep ^eXrlarovs itolov-aw rj dXXoL;
Olrrep ^eXrlarovs.
TZ bd; Kvvas ovy ol fteXrlarovs errlaravraL rroLeuv, oStol Kal KoXdt,eLv bpd cos errlaravraL:
Nat.
fH avrrj dpa reyvY] fteXrlotovs re rroLet Kal KoXd^eL bpd cos;
Salver al poL, rj b* bs.
Tl be'; rrorepov rjrrep [ieXrlarovs re ttolcl Kal KoXa^eL opdats, rq avrr] 8e Kal yLyvcoaKeL rovs Xprjarovs Kal rovs po^dripovs, erepa ris;
H avrr), efrq.
TideXrjaeLS ovv Kal Kar* dvdpcorrovs rovd* bpo-
1 pdravcros expresses the peculiar contempt felt by Greek gentlemen for the work of artisans and even artists. Manual 830
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S'** "'e d° have “‘ft*®®. Has not aU this been agreed ?
Yes, to be sure, he replied.
Then we agreed, it seems, by your account-if philosophizing means having knowledge of the arts m the way you deseribe-that philosophers arewicked and useless so long as there are arts among mankind. But I expect they are not so really, my friend, and that philosophizing is not just having a concernment in the arts or spending one’s life in meddlesome stooping and prying and accumulation of learning, but something else ; because I imagined that this life was actually a disgrace, and that people who concerned themselves with the arts were called sordid.1 But we shall know more definitely whether this statement of mine is true, if you will answer me this . What men know how to punish horses rightly ? Is it those who make them into the best horses, or
Those who make them into the best horses.
Or again, is it not the men who know how to make dogs into the best dogs that know also how to punish them rightly ?
Yes.
Then it is the same art that makes them into the best dogs and punishes them rightly ?
It appears so to me, he replied.
Again, is the art that makes them into the best ones and punishes them rightly the same as that which knows the good and the bad ones, or is it some other?
The same, he said.
Then in the case of men also will you be prepared labour was the business of slaves and persons who were unfit for military and political life.
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D Aoyety, “tyrrep ^cXtIotovs dvOpcorrovs rrobet, Tavrqv etvae Kal ttjv KoXd^ovoav dpdcos Kal Staytyvai-(TKovcrav tovs xprjcrrovs re Kal tovs fJbox&qpovs;
II aw ye, ectyq.
Ovkovv Kal t/tcs ttoAAovs, /<at eva;
eva,
Kal iroXXovs, Kal “tyres
Nat.
Kat /ca0’ ovrcos;
&qpbi.
bTHTCOV
Kal tcov aXXcov dirdvTcov
Tt's ovv earlv rj eTTbOT'qpbT], t^tls tovs dv Tats ttoXccuv dKoXaoraivovTas Kal rrapavopeovvTas dpOcos KoXd&b; ovx ty SbKaoTbK'q;
Nat.
*H aXX-qv ovv Ttva KaXets Kal SbKabocrvv'qv rj TavTYjv;
Ovk, aAAa ravTTps.
Ovkovv forep KoXd^ovcnv opdcos, TavTr] Kal yiyvoKrKovcri, tovs xp^cftovs Kal p,ox6r]povs;
TaVTT].
Oorts' Se era ytyvcooKet, /cat ttoXXovs yvaMjerat;
Nat.
Kat oaTbS ye itoXXovs dyvoet, Kal eva;
&qp,L.
Et’ apa LTTTros cov ayvoot tovs XPr)cr'rovs K°d 'TTOVTjpOVS bTTTTOVS, KO.V aVTOV dyVOOL, 7TOLOS TbS eCTTbV / fyqpbb.
Kat et j8ovs cov ayvoot tovs Tov'qpovs Kal XPV~ orovs <ftovs>,1 Kav avTov dyvoot, rrotos rls eaTbv;
Nat, €<frr].
Ovrco St) Kal et kvcov;
S32
1 povs add. Bekker.
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to agree that the art which makes them into the best men is that which punishes them rightly and distinguishes the good and the bad ones ?
Certainly, he said.
And that which does this to one, does it also to many, and that which does it to many, does it also to one ?
Yes.
And so it is also with horses and everything else ?
I agree.
Then what is the knowledge which rightly punishes the licentious and law-breaking people in our cities ? Is it not judicature ?
Yes.
And is it any other art than this that you call justice ?
No, only this.
And that whereby they punish rightly is that whereby they know the good and bad people ?
It is.
And whoever knows one will know many also ?
Yes.,,
And whoever does not know many will not know one ?
I agree.
Then if one were a horse, and did not know the good and wicked horses, would one not know which sort one was oneself ?
I think not.
And if one were an ox and did not know the wicked and good oxen, would one not know which sort one was oneself ?
That is so, he said.
And so it would be, if one were a dog ?
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cQp,oAoyet.
138 TZ 8’; eirecbav dv0pornos rts ayv dyvorj rovs Xp^crrovs Kal p>ox0T)povs dv0pd>7rovs, dp* ovx avrov dyvost, rrorepov xpr)cr'r°s ccrnv r) Trovrjpds, eireifir) Kal avros dv0pornos cornv;
TiVV€XO>p€l.
To 8* cavrov ayvociv craxftpovciv ccrrlv y per} acD^povecv ;
(TO)(f)pOV€LV.
To cavrov dpa yiyvdxjKccv carl aox^povciv;
^rjpd, ccfyq.
Tout* dpa, d)S cocks, to cv &cX</>ols ypapcpca TTapaKsXcvsrac, aa><f>pocrvvr]v daKstv Kal SiKaio-ovv'yjv.
"EiOLKCV.
Tfi avrrj 8c ravrrj Kal KoXa^scv opOcos cmard-p,c6a;
NaZ.
Ovkovv pev KoXa^siv 6p0d>s cTTLordpccOa, B ScKacoavvi) avry scrrtv, 8c 8iaycyvd)OKCcv Kal cavrov Kal dXXovs, crax/tpoavvr];
*EotK€r, cfrrp
Tavrov ap’ earl Kal 8cKaLocrvvr) Kal o’ax/ipocrvvrj;
^atvsrac.
Kai prfv ovtu) ys Kal at rroXcis cv oiKovvrac, orav oZ d8cK0vvrcs 81kt)v 8i8u)crLv.
'AX'qO'fj X&yscs, C(/)7).
Kat TToXi/rLKT] dpa avrrj sariv.
EwcBokci.
TZ 8^ orav ets dvrjp op9u)$ ttoXlv 8coiKfj, ovopcd yc rovrcp ov rvpawos tc Kal ftacriXcvs;
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He agreed.
Well now, when one is a man, and does not know the good and bad men, one surely cannot know whether one is good or wicked oneself, since one is a man also oneself ?
He granted this.
And is “ not knowing oneself ” being temperate,1 or not being temperate ?
Not being temperate.
So “ knowing oneself ” is being temperate ?
I agree, he said.
So this is the message, it seems, of the Delphic inscription—that one is to practise temperance and justice.
It seems so.
And it is by this same art that we know also how to punish rightly ?
Yes.
Then that whereby we know how to punish rightly is justice, and that whereby we know how to distinguish our own and others’ quality is temperance ?
It seems so, he said.
Then justice and temperance are the same thing ?
Apparently.
And further, it is thus, you know, that cities are well ordered—when the wrongdoers pay the penalty.
That is true, he said.
Hence this is also statecraft.
He concurred.
Again, when one man governs a city rightly, is he not called a despot and king ?
1 Of. Charmides (Introduction and 164) for the connexion in thought and language between temperance and self-knowledge.
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^ijpl.
Qvkovv PacrLXbKfj re Kal TvpavvcKrj reyyrj Slolkcl; Ovtcos.
Kal avrac dp* at avral reyyaL elcrlv eKetvacs; QalvovraL.
C Ti 8e orav els d>v avrjp olklov Slolkt] op0a>$, tl ovopa tovto) ecrrtv; ovk oucovopos re Kal 8e-cmoTrjs;
Nai'.
Horepov ovv Kal ovtos SiKacoarvvr} ev dv rijv olklov Slolkol 7) dXX.7] tlvI reyyp;
ALKaioaruvT].
’'Ecttiv dpa tovtov, d)$ colkc, ftacriXevs, rvpav-vos, itoXltlkos, olKOvopos, ^eairorijs, ad)(/)pcov, Slkolos. Kal /xia reyy^ earl /SacriAcKij, rvpavvLKYj, TToXtTLKT], beaTTOTLK'l], OLKOVOpAtKri, Sl'KabOaV'T], ffOJ-(fapocrvvT],
Qatverac, tyr], ovrcos.
D Horepov ovv t<5 faXoerot/xp, orav puev larpos Ttepl tcvv Kapvovrcov tl Xeyrj, alcr)(pov pLY/d’ eTreaOac tols XeyopevoLS ^vvaadac p.'QTe frupflaXXecrOaL pr]8ev irepl tojv Xeyopevcov 7] TTpaTTopevoov, Kal ottotov dXXos tls tcvv 8rjpLovpya)v} cvoavTcos' OTav 3e BLKacrr^s rj ftaaLXevs rj dXXos tls <Sv vvv 8t) BlcXt]-Xvflapev, ovk alaypov irepl tovtcov eirecrdaL bvvacrOaL pr/re avpftdXXecrOaL irepl avroov;
IIws 3’ ovk alcr^pov, cb 'EcoKpares, irepl ye Toaovrojv irpaypaToov prfoev e'^eiv avp^aXXecrOaL;
E IIoTepov odv Kal irepl TavTa Xeyoopev, e<f>7]v, irevraOXov avrov 8eiv etvac Kal viraKpov, Kal ravrijs pev ra Sevrepeta eyovra iravrcov rov </)iX6cro(^ov,
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I agree.
And he governs by a kingly and despotic art ? That is so.
And these arts are the same as the former ?
Apparently.
Again, when a man singly governs a house aright, what is he called ? Is he not a house-manager and master ?
Yes.
Then would he also govern his house well by justice, or by some other art ?
By justice.
Hence they are all the same, it seems,—king, despot, statesman, house-manager, master, and the temperate man and the just man ; and it is all one art,—the kingly, the despotic, the statesman’s, the master’s, the house-manager’s, and justice and temperance.
It is so, apparently, he said.
Then, if it is disgraceful in the philosopher to be unable, when a doctor speaks about the sick, either to follow his remarks or to contribute anything of his own to what is being said or done, and to be in the same case when any other of the craftsmen speaks, is it not disgraceful that he should be unable, when it is a judge or a king or some other of the persons whom we have just instanced, either to follow their words or contribute anything to their business ?
It must indeed be disgraceful, Socrates, to have nothing to contribute to subjects of such great importance !
Are we then to say, I asked, that in these matters also he is to be an all-round athlete, a second-rate man, taking the second place in all the subjects of
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Kal dypetov etvaL, e<vs av rovraiv tls rj, 77 TtpcSrov p,ev rr]V avTov oIklov ovk aXXcp eirLTpeirreov ov8e ra devrepeta ev rovrcp eKreov, <xAA avrov KoXa-areov 8LKa£ovra dpOd>$} cl pLeXXcL ev OLKeLcGaL avrov rj olkl<l;
TiVV€yd)peL §77 /xoi.
’'ETretra ye drjrrov edv re ot </)lXol avrcp 8talras emrpeTTcvcav, edv re rj ttoXis tl TTpocrarTTj 3ta-139 KplvcLV ?j ^LKa^eLV, alcrxpov ev tovtols, d> eralpe, 8evrepov ^alveadaL rplrov Kal pvr] ovx rjyeLcrOai;
&OKeL fJLOl.
IIoAAov dpa 8cl r]pLLV> ^eXTLcrre, rd </)LXo<joc/)eLV TroXvpLadla re etvai Kal 17 rrepl ras reyyas rrpay-pLarela.
Ewrovros' 8’ epLov ravra 6 p,ev crowds aLcrxyvdeLS tols TTpoeLprjpLevoLS earlyrjcrev, 6 8e dpLaOrjs €(/>r) eKetvos etvaL’ Kal ot dXXoL er-yvecrav ra elprjpLeva.
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this art—he, the philosopher—and is to be useless so long as there is one of these persons; or that, first of all, he is to entrust his own house to nobody else and is not to take the second place in it, but is himself to judge and punish rightly, if his house is to be well managed ?
He granted me that it must be so.
Secondly, I presume, whether his friends entrust him with an arbitration, or the state charges him to determine or judge any matter, it is disgraceful for him, my good friend, in such cases, to be found in the second or third place, and not to lead ?
I agree.
Hence we see, my excellent sir, that philosophizing is very far from being much learning and that affair of busying oneself with the arts.
On my saying this the cultivated youth was silent, feeling ashamed for what he had said before, while the unlearned one said it was as I stated; and the rest of the company praised the argument.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE THEAGES
The purpose of this short dialogue is to set forth the nature of the potent influence which the society of Socrates was observed to have on his young companions. The pronouncement which he makes (128 d-1 30 e) on the divine agency by which he is directed in his guidance of others is a confession intended, apparently, as a serious confirmation of Alcibiades’ after-dinner sketch of him, in the Symposium, as the magically beguiling satyr, the great enchanter of young men. In the present scene he is approached by Demodocus, an elderly man who has held high offices in the state, and who has now come to Athens from his rural retreat in order to place his son Theages with some suitable professor of that higher knowledge, or “ wisdom,” which the young man is anxious to learn. Socrates puts some questions to Theages on the nature of the wisdom that he seeks to acquire, and obtains the statement in reply that what he desires is to govern free citizens with their consent, as Themistocles, Pericles, Cimon, and other Athenian statesmen have done before (126 a) ; but as soon as he is asked who is to teach him this sort of wisdom, he admits that statesmen themselves are useless as instructors in their art, and asks Socrates to be his teacher (127 a). Demodocus warmly supports his son’s request; he will 342
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sacrifice everything for so great a boon : but Socrates denies his fitness for the task. Theages, however, protests that several of his young friends have gained great advantage by the instruction they have had from Socrates. This draws from Socrates a remarkable account of the spiritual voice which, from his earliest years, has forbidden certain actions proposed either by himself or by those who have consulted him (128 d-129 d) ; and he indicates, by the story of Aristeides (cf. Laches, 179 foil.), that his influence is not a matter of particular lessons or definite instruction, but the mysterious effect of close association, and especially of actual contact, with his person (130). The good or ill success of the pupil thus depends entirely on the decision of an inscrutable will which presides over both the master and his mission ; and Theages hopes that, if it should not be propitious in his case, he may be able to conciliate it by some religious rite (131).
By thus declining to give any rational basis or meaning to his daily occupation, and referring its entire governance to that obscure supernatural sphere which he was willing to assume but not to discuss (cf. Phaedrus, 229, etc.), Socrates may be deemed less than faithful here to his general pursuit of accurate definition in the principles of ordinary affairs ; and the turn which he gives to the talk when it touches himself certainly shows him, for the nonce, an obscurantist. But apart from the exaggerations of his ignorance and incompetence which were habitual to his modesty, it should be observed that there is nothing in this account of his reliance on a spiritual sign that does not agree with what we find recorded of him elsewhere. In the Apology he gives
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a prohibition of the divine voice as the reason of his abstention from politics (31 c, n), and again, its silence as an indication that his defence in court was rightly conceived and conducted : hence the result—his death—must be for his good (40 a-c). There is mere irrational mystery in two instances which Plato gives of this strange intervention : the sign forbade Socrates to start on a walk until he had purified himself (Phaedrus, 242 b) ; and just as he was getting up from his seat in the dressing-room of a gymnasium it forbade him, and he had to sit down again (Euthyd. 272 e). “ He forewarned many of his associates to do this or not to do that,” says Xenophon (Mem. i. i. 4), “on the prognostication of the spiritual sign.” There is nothing new, therefore, in his reference of all responsibility for his teaching and its results to the divine warning; though nowhere else in the Platonic writings do we find him dwelling on the matter at such length, and it is only in Xenophon that the intervention extends, as it does here, outside his own conduct to that of his companions. There is, it is true, a passage of the Theaetetus (150 d), occurring shortly before a mention of the “ voice ” as his guide in his dealings with young men (151 a), where he tells how those who associate with him, “ if Heaven is kind to them, make amazing progress, as it seems to themselves and to others ” : but if we read the whole passage, and note the fine strength of its reasoning and expression, the awkward inconsequence of the Theages suggests that an imitator has tried to enlarge the mystical element in the Platonic Socrates at the expense of the intellectual process of his “ midwifery.”
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Some part of the inferiority so apparent in the Theages might be explained by assuming that it is a work of Plato’s immaturity : but it is hard to believe that he could at any time have made Socrates indulge in the relation of stories about his friends (128 foil.) which tend to prove, not his main point— that it depends on the spiritual sign whether they are to benefit or not from his society—but rather the great importance to them of associating with him and heeding his prophetic warnings. There seems also to be no connexion in his preceding remark (128 b)—that he knows nothing but the one little subject of love-matters (cf. Sympos. 177 e, etc.); and his account of the divine aid that he receives and gives is sadly lacking in the usual Socratic humour. On the whole it must be concluded that the Theages was composed, probably in the second century b.c., by a careful student of Plato’s writings who wished to emphasize the mystical side of Socrates ; that it found a place at the Academy and in the Alexandrian Library among other such exercises ; and that by the time of Thrasyllus, who made the first complete collection of Plato’s writings early in the first century a.d., it was generally regarded as an early sketch by Plato, and so was included in the canon with his genuine dialogues.
Theages is mentioned in the Republic (496 b) as our comrade, whose delicate health restrained him, like a bridle, from politics, and kept him in the path of philosophy : in the Apology (33 e) we find that he has died before the trial of Socrates (399 B.c.).
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0EAFHS
[h IIEPI 204>IA2 ■ MAIEYTIKOs]
TA TOT AIAAOrOT HPOSOHA
AHMOAOKOS, 2GKPATH2, 0EAFH2
St^l ah.	'EuiKpa.Tcs, edeopr/v drra uol l8ioXoytf~
aaaOac, el a^oXr)’ Kav el dtr^oXla Se prj irdvv ti? peyaXv^, opcvs epov eveKev Trolrjcrdi, a^oXv^v.
2n. ’AAAa Kal aAAa)? rvy^ava) oyoXd^cuv, Kal 8y aov ye eveKa Kal naw. aAA’ et ri ftovXec Xeyeiv, egeaTW.
△H. BovAet otjv 8evpo els tt]v rov Ato? tov eXevQeptov aroav eK7To8d>p d'lro^cop'qacopev;
sn. Ec aol 8ok€l.
B ah. lajpev 8r]. <3 ^PoKpares, Travra rd <j>VTd klp8w€V€l tov avrov rpoirov e^ew, Kal ra eK tt]s y-rjs </>vopeva Kal rd tppa rd re aAAa Kal avf)pornos. Kac ydp ev tols ^vrots paarov r/piv tovto ylyverac, oaoi Try yrjv yetopyovpev, to TrapaaKevdaaadai navra ra npo tov (^vreveiv kol avro to <f>VTevaat. eTrei8av 8e to </>vr€v0ev ^lo), perd tovto Oepanela rov (bwros Kal ttoXXtj Kal ^aAcTrn Kal 8vokoXos 346
THEAGES
[or ON WISDOM : “ obstetric ”]
CHARACTERS
Demodocus, Socrates, Theages
dem. Socrates, I was wanting to have some private talk with you, if you had time to spare ; even if there is some demand, which is not particularly important, on your time, do spare some, nevertheless, for me.
soc. Why, in any case I happen to have time to spare, and for you, moreover, I have plenty. Well, you are free to say whatever you wish.
dem. Then do you mind if we step aside here from the street into the portico of Zeus the Liberator 1 ?
soc. As you think best.
dem. Let us go, then. Socrates, it would seem that all growths follow the same course, both those that grow from the earth, and the animals, including man. In regard to the plants, as you know, we who cultivate the earth find it the easiest part of our work to make all our preparations that are needed before planting, and to do the planting itself; but when the plant begins to grow, thenceforward we have a great deal of difficult and vexatious business
1 This portico or colonnade was near that of the King Archon, close to the Agora.
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C ylyverab. ovrco 8e eobKe Kal to rrepl tcov dvdpcorrcov arrd tcov epavrov eyco rrpaypdrcov reKpalpopab Kal es raAAa. Kal yap epol Y[ tov VbeOS TOVTOVb, e’bT€ </>VTelav €LT€ TTabdoTTObbaV deb avrijv dvopd^ebv, rrdvrcov paorr] yeyovev, tj 8e Tpo^T) dvoKoXds re Kal del ev tfroflcp rrepl avrov dedborb. rd pev ovv aAAa rroXXa dv e’bT] Xeyew, r) de vvv rrapovaa errbdvpla rovrcp rrdvv pe t^o^et' ecrrc pev yap ovk dyevvtfs, crfiaXepd de‘ emOvpeb yap dr) ovros rjpbv, co ^coKpares, cos cfrpca, crowds D yeveadab. doKco yap poe, roov rjXbKbcorcdv rwes avrov Kal drjporcdv, els ro dcrrv Karaftalvovres, Xdyovs revds drropvrjpovevovres dbaraparrovobv avrov • ovs e^XcoKe Kal rraXac poc ttpaypara rapeyeb, d^bcov eirbpeXTjOfjvab pe eavrov Kal XPV~ para reXeaab rcvl tcov aocfibaTcdv, dcrrbs avrov eroc/)dv TTObrpeb. epol 8e tcov pev xpYjparcov Kal eXarrov peXeb, rjyovpab de rovrov ovk els pucpov 122 Kbvdvvov levab, ot arrevdeb. recos pev ovv avrov
Karevxpv rrapapvdovpevos' errebdr] de ovKert otos re elpb, yyovpab Kparborov etvab rrebOecrdac avrcp, eva prj rroXXaKbs avev epov crvyyevdpevds rco dbacjiOapr). vvv ovv rpcco erd avrd ravra, eva rep TOVTCOV TCOV CTO(/)bCrTd)V doKOVVTCOV etvab OVCTTTjOCO rovrovb. erv ovv rjpbv els KaXdv rrapedtavrjs, cp dv eyco paXbcrr e/dovXoprjv rrepl tcov robovrcov peXXcov rrpagebv ovpflovXevcracr0ab. aAA’ et re e^^bs ervp-B ^ovXeveev e^ cov epov aKrpcoas, e^ecrrl re Kal ypri, 348
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in tending the new growth. Such, it seems, is also the case in regard to men : I take my own concerns as evidence for judging of the rest. For indeed I have found the planting, or the procreation—whichever one ought to call it—of this son of mine the easiest thing in the world ; but his upbringing has been vexatious and a constant source of alarm, so great are my fears for him. Among the many instances that I could mention, the desire which occupies him at the moment is a thing that especially alarms me : for it is not an ill-bred desire, but a dangerous one, since here we have him, Socrates, as he says, desiring to become wise. My opinion is that some of his fellow-townsmen, about his own age, who pay visits to the city, excite him with accounts of certain discussions they have heard there; and in his envy of these he has long been pestering me with the demand that I should take due thought for his needs, and pay fees to some sophist or other who will make him wise. Now I do not mind so much about the fees, but I believe he is running into no slight danger where he is hastening. I did for a time restrain him with good advice ; but since I am no longer able to do so, I believe my best course is to comply with his request, in order that he may not resort, perchance, behind my back to somebody who will corrupt him. So I have come now on this very business of placing this youth with one of these sophists, or purveyors of wisdom, as they are held to be. It is a happy chance, therefore, that has thrown you in our way, as I should be particularly glad, with this plan of action in my mind, to ask your advice. Come, if you have any advice to give on what you have heard from me, you not only may, but should, give it.
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3D. AAAa pev 8p, <5 ^r]p68oKe, Kal Aeyerat ye avp^ovArj^ tepdv yprjpa etvai. ecirep ovv Kal dXXij ijrLaovv cotlv Lepa, Kal avrrj dv eui), ire pl rfs av vvv avpftovXevTp ov yap eari ire pl drov OeLorepov av dvQpcoitos ftovXevaaLro rj irepl modelas Kal C avTov Kat, rcov avrov oLKelcov. irpcorov pev ovv eya) re KaL av avvopoXoy'pacopev, tl irore oldpeOa tovt ecvaL, irepc ov flovXevdpeda’ pi) yap iroXXaKLs eya> pev aXXo tl avro viroXap/Sdvco, av 8e aAAo, KaireLra irdppco itov r-ps avvovalas alaOoopeOa yeXoiloL ovres, eyco re 6 avpflovXevajv Kal av 6 avpftovXevopevos, pij8ev rcov avrcov rjyovpevoL.
ah. AAAa poL 8oKecs dpdcos Xeyew, co Scukpares, KaL itolclv XPV avro).
3Q. Kai Aeya> ye dpOaos, ov pevroc iravrdiraaL ye, apLKpov yap n perarlOepaL. ewod) yap, prj Kal 6 I) pGLpaKLOKOS o&ros OV TOVTOV e7TL0Vp€L, O'S ijpets avrov OLopeOa eirLdvpeLV, aAA’ erepov, etr* av iqpeLS ztl aroircorepoL copev irepL aXXov rov povXevo-pevoL. opdorarov ovv poL 8oKeL etvaL dir avrov tovtov apyeadaL, 8La7rvv6avopevovs d tl koI earLV oS emdvpeL.
,AH. Vi.Lv8vveveL yovv ovrai f3eXrlotov etvaL cos crv XeyeLs.
3D. Ec7T€ 8y poL, tl KaXov dvopa rep veavlaKtp; tl avrov irpoaayopevcopev;
ah. Qedyrjs dvopa rovrap, co UcoKpares.
E 2d. KaAop ye, co ^.r)p68oKe, rep vlcl rd dvopa edov kol Lepoirpeires. elite 8y rjpLV, co Qeayes,
1	i.e. something above and apart from the adviser’s personal interests, and looking only to what is best.
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soc. Well, you know, Demodocus, they do say that advice is a holy thing.1 And so, if ever it is to be accounted holy, it must be in this instance, in which you now seek it. For there is no more divine matter on which a mortal could take counsel than the education either of himself or of his relations. Now, first of all, let you and me come to an agreement as to what we suppose that this thing can be, on which we are taking counsel; for it may happen that I conceive it to be one thing, and you another, and then when we have proceeded some little way in our conference, we may perceive how ridiculous we are, I the adviser and you the advised, in having no common ground in our notions.
dem. Why, I think you are right there, Socrates, and we should do as you suggest.
soc. Yes, I am right, but yet not entirely, because I have a slight change to make. For it occurs to me that this youngster may not be desiring the thing that we suppose him to desire, but something else, and there again we may be still more absurdly taking counsel on some other thing. Hence our properest course, it seems to me, is to begin with the youth himself, and inquire of him what it actually is that he desires.
dem. It does rather look, in fact, as though our best way would be thus, as you suggest.
soc. Then tell me, what is the young person’s goodly name : how are we to address him ?
dem. Theages is his name, Socrates.
soc. Goodly is the name, Demodocus, and holysounding,2 that you have bestowed on your son. Tell me, then, Theages, do you say you desire to become
2	“ Theages ” means “ god-guided.”
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emPvpebv (/>?]$ ao</>os yeveadab, Kal abbots aov tov Ttarepa TovSe egevpew dv8pos twos avvovatav tv	j \	/
TObOVTOV, OOTbS ae aO<pOV TTObYjaeL;
®E. Nat.
Sil.	Hodovs 8e KaXcbS YTOTCpOV TOVS CTTbOT'^-\	<7	5\	3	/	o	-tt	\	/
povas, 7T€pL otov av err lot Y]poves coacv, y] tovs pi);
®E. Tovs* e'TTicrT'qpovas eycvye.
SP-. Tt ovv; ovk eSbSagaTo ere 6 rraTYjp Kal orat-8evaev d/rrep evdd8e ol dXXob TreYrabBevvTCLL, ol tcov koXcov Kayadcov TraTepaxv vtets, olov ypdppaTa tg Kal Kb3aplt,€bv Kal YraXaLeLv Kal tyjv aAAijv dycovtav;
123 ®e. ’E^te ye.
sn. ,zErt ovv olcl Tbvos eTTbcrTYjpLYjs eXXeLTrew, ^s TTpocrqKeL virep aov tov rrarepa eTrbpeXYjOYjvab;
®E. ’"Eyaiye. rT'/ >	e/	\ e /> tf
2n. lis eerrw avTY]; eLT-e Kat Yjpcv, eva ctol XaPt'~ ad)ped a.
®E. 0t$€ /cat o&ros, d) ^id)KpaTes‘ eirel no)(AdKcs eyd) avrep elpY^Ka' aAAa raura e^e7rbTY]8es rrpds ae Xeyeb, ds 8yj ovk ec8d>s o^5 eyd) errbOvpa). Tocavra yap eTepa Kal irpos epe payeTac re /cat ovk edeXet pe ovSevl avoTYjaab.
B SA. AAAa ra pev epTrpoaOev aob Yjv Trpds tovtov pYjdevTa daTrep dvev paprvpcov Xeyopeva’ vvvl 8e epe TTObYjaab pdpavpa, Kal evavTbov epov KarebTre, Tbs earbv avTY] yj aotfrla yjs eYTbdvpets. c^epe ydp, eb eTtedvpebs TavTYjs, Yj ol avdpcoTTOb tol rrXoba KvflepvcoaL, Kal eyd> ae eTvyyavov dvepcoToov' co Qeayes, Tbvos evSeys cov aoc/das pepcf>T] Tcp rear pl, otl ovk edeXeL ae avvLardvab Trap' d)v dv ov aofids 352
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wise, and do you require your father here to find out a school of some man who is qualified to make you wise ?
the. Yes.
soc. And which sort of man do you call wise, those who have knowledge of such and such a thing, whatever it may be, or those who have not ?
the. Those who have knowledge, I say.
soc. Well now, has not your father taught and educated you in the subjects which form the education of everyone else here—all the sons of noble and honourable fathers—in letters, I mean, and harping and wrestling and the other sorts of contest ?
the. Yes, he has.
soc. And you think you are still lacking in some knowledge which it behoves your father to provide for you ?
the. I do.
soc. What knowledge is it ? Tell us on our side, that we may oblige you.
the. He knows it, as well as I, Socrates, since I have often told him ; only he says this to you of set purpose, making as if he did not know what I desire. For he assails me too with other statements of the same sort, and refuses to place me with any instructor.
soc. Well, what you said to him before was spoken, as it were, without witnesses ; but now you shall take me as a witness, and declare before me what is this wisdom that you desire. Come now ; suppose you desired the wisdom whereby men steer a ship, and I happened to put this further question to you: Theages, what wisdom is it that you lack, when you blame your father for refusing to place you with people who would enable you to become wise ?
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yevoio; rl dv poi dtreKplvco; rlva. avrrjv etvai, dp^ OV Kvft€pVT]riKY]V;
OE. Nat.
c 2X1. Et 8e emdvpddv ravrqv rrjv ao</>lav etvai ao-<f>6s, 2? dppara Kvftepvcdaiv, etr’ epept^ov rep rrarpl, epov aS eparruovros ns eanv avrrj Y] aot^la, rlv* dv dvrcKplva) avrrjv etvai; ap' ovyi rjvioxiKtfv;
©E. Nat.
2X1. *Hs“ 8e 8t) vvv rvyxdveis &7Tidvp<jov, irdrepov s f r r »	m >r	»z
avcovvpos ns eanv 97 cyet ovopa;
©E. Ot/tat eycoye eyeiv.
2X1. Ildrepov ovv avrrjv pev otaGa, ov pevroi ro ye ovopa, r) Kai rd ovopa;
OE. Kat rd ovopa eycoye.
14 OVV CCTTLV; €L1T€.
D ©E. Tt' 8^ aAAo, co YtdoKpares, avrfj dvopd ris (^alrj dv etvai aAA’ ao^lav;
2X1. Ovkovv Kai y 'qvioxela cro^ia eanv; dpaGia. 8okci aoi etvai;
©E. Ovk epoiye.
2X1. ’AAAa aot/ila;
©E. Nat.
2X1. THt n xpdpeBa; ovx V Im™™ erriardpeOa t,evyovs apx^iv;
OE. Nat.
2X1. Ovkovv Kai Yj KV^epvrjriKYj aot/>la ear tv;
OE. Epoiye do Kei.
2X1. ^^■P> ovx ovtt), y] ttXoicov emordpeGa dpx^iv;
©E. Avtt) pev ovv.
2Q. Hs 8e 877 av eiTidvpeis, Yj ao<!>la rls eariv; E nvos emardpeda dpxeiv;
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What answer would you have given me ? What wisdom would you name ? The steersman’s art, would you not ?
the. Yes.
soc. And if a desire to be wise in the wisdom whereby they steer chariots led you to blame your father, and I asked what wisdom this was, what would you name in reply ? The charioteer’s art, would you not ?
the. Yes.
soc. And is that which you happen to be desiring now a nameless one, or has it a name ?
the. I should say it has a name.
soc. Now do you know though not its name, or do you know its name as well ?
the. I know its name as well.
soc. Then what is it ? Tell me.
the. What other name, Socrates, can one give it but wisdom ?
soc. And the driver’s art too is wisdom ? Or do you think it is ignorance ?
the. I do not.
soc. You call it wisdom ?
the. Yes.
soc. What use do we make of it ? Is it not the art whereby we know how to govern a team of horses ?
the. Yes.
soc. And the steersman’s art too is wisdom ?
the. I think so.
soc. Is not this the art whereby we know how to govern ships ?
the. Yes, it is.
soc. And the wisdom that you so desire, what is it ? That whereby we know how to govern whom ?
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®E. ’Ep-ot pev BoKec, vj tcov dvOpcomvv.
SO. Mwr raw KapvdvTaw ;
®E. Ov Siyra.
SO. ’larpt/O] yap avTTj earlv. rj yap;
0E. Nat.
so. ’AAA’ jJ raw pbovraiv eTTborapeda €V rots Xopots dpxebv;
0E. Ou.
SO. Moucrt/a) yap awr] ye;
0E. ITavu ye.
So. AAA’ rj to)v yvpva^opevaw eirborapeOa dpx^v;
0E. Ou.
SO. I'vpvaarbKT) yap avrri ye;
©E. Nat.
SO. ’AAA’ $ TO)V Tt ITObOVVTUW ; TTpoOvpoV ebTTebV, (jjcrTTep eyd) crol rd epirpocrOev.
124	®E. THt raw ev rfj irdXeb, epobye SoKeb.
SO. Ovkovv ev rrj vroAet elal Kal ot Kapbvovres;
®E. Nat, aAA’ ou tovtojv Xeyco povov, aAAa /cat tow aAAcvp ro)v ev tt) noXeb.
SO. TApa ye p,av6dva) r/v Xeyecs T€XVT]v; BoKebs yap pob Xeyebv ovx p] toov depb^ovraw eirbardpeda dpxebv Kal Tpvydtvrcov Kal rdov t/wrevovTaw Kal GTrebpovrwv Kal dXod)VTO)V’ avTp pev yap yeaipyiKT) tovtojv apxopev' yap;
®E. Nat.
J3 20. OuSe ye otp,at tcov Trpb^dvTOiv Kal TpvTrdov-to>v Kab ^eovToiv koI Topvev6vra>v crvpbTrdvTOJV eTTbarapeda apx^bv, ov Tavrrjv XeyebS' avrr] yap OV TCKTOVbKTI;
®E. Nat.
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the. To govern men, I imagine.
soc. Sick men, do you mean ?
the. Oh, no.
soc. For that is medicine, is it not ?
the. Yes.
soc. Well, that whereby we know how to govern the singers in a chorus ?
the. No.
soc. For that is music ?
the. To be sure.
soc. Well, that whereby we know how to govern men in gymnastic training ?
THE. No.
soc. For that is gymnastics ?
the. Yes.
soc. Well, to govern people who do what ? Endeavour your best to speak, as I have done for you in what preceded.
the. To govern the people in the city, I imagine.
soc. And are the sick people also in the city ?
the. Yes, but I mean not these only, but all the rest who are in the city besides.
soc. Do I understand what art it is that you mean ? For you strike me as meaning, not that whereby we know how to govern reapers and harvesters and planters and sowers and threshers, for it is the farmer’s art whereby we govern these, is it not ?
the. Yes.
soc. Nor, I suppose, do you mean that whereby we know how to govern sawyers and borers and planers and turners, as a class together; for is not that carpentry ?
the. Yes.
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2X1. ’AAA’ IOCOS TOVTCDV T€ TTOVrCOV Kal ttUTCOP raw yecopycbv Kal rcov reKrovcov Kal rcov brjpciovp-ycbv dirdvrcov Kal rcov iStcorajp Kal rcov yvvaiKobv Kal dvbpcbv, ravrrjv tacos Xeyeis ryv aocftlav.
®E. Tarnov iraXat, a> 'Zookpares, ftovXopai Xeyeiv.
C SX1. ^E^ei? ovv eitreiv, AiyiaOos b * Ayap>ep,vova arroKrelvas ev “Apyei dpa rovrcov ypxev d>v av Xeyeis, rcov re drjpaovpycbv Kal tStarrtw Kai dv8pcbv Kal yvvaiKcbv avpvTravrcov, t) dAXcov nvaov;
®E. Ovk, aAAa rovrcov.
2X1. Tl Se &q; HrjXevs 6 AiaKov ev <&0ia ov r&v avrtbv rovrcov rjpxev;
©E. Nau
2X1. HeplavSpov 8e rov KvipeXov ap^ovra ev Ko-plvfftp 7]8r] aKrpcoas yeveadac;
®E. "Eyajye.
2X1. Ov rcov avrcov tovtcov apyovra ev ry avrov ttoXei;
D ®e. Nat.
2X1. Tt Se; ’ApxeXaov rov HepbtKKov, rov vecoarl apxovra ev NLaKe8ovia, ov rcov avrcov Tjy^ rovrcov dpxeiv;
®E. "Eyaiye.
2X1. TTrmav Se rov Heiaiarparov ev rrj8e rrj rroXei dp^avra rlvcov otei dp^ai; ov rovrcov;
©E. Ila}? ydp ov;
2X1. E Oto is- dv ovv i^oi riva etroowpiiav exei Bd/as re Kal Si/JvAAa /cat d TjpebaTrbs ’Api^iXvros;
1 In Aristophanes and Plato we find mention of only one “Sibyl”: later the name, like Bacis (an old Boeotian S58
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soc. But perhaps it is that whereby we govern, not only all these, but farmers themselves also, and carpenters, and all craftsmen and ordinary people, whether men or women : that, perhaps, is the wisdom you mean.
the. That, Socrates, is what I have been intending to mean all the time.
soc. Then can you tell me whether Aegisthus, who slew Agamemnon in Argos, governed all these people that you mean—craftsmen and ordinary people, both men and women, or some other persons ?
the. No, just those.
soc. Well now, did not Peleus, son of Aeacus, govern these same people in Phthia ?
the. Yes.
soc. And have you ever heard of Periander, son of Cypselus, and how he governed at Corinth ?
the. I have.
soc. Did he not govern these same people in his city ?
the. Yes.
soc. Or again, do you not consider that Archelaus, son of Perdiccas, who governed recently in Macedonia, governed these same people ?
the. I do.
soc. And who do you think were governed by Hippias, son of Peisistratus, who governed in this city ? Were they not these people ?
the. To be sure they were.
soc. Now, can you tell me what appellation is given to Bacis and Sibyl and our native Amphilytus ?x prophet), was applied to several oracular persons in different places. Amphilytus seems to have come from Acarnania to Athens in the time of Peisistratus.
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0E. Tiva yap dXX-qv, <3 Sco/cpares', ttXy)V ye xpij-UpCpbol',
E XQ. ’Opiate Aeyets*. aAAa Kal TovaSe pot ovro) Tretpaj diroKpwaoOac, tIv errcovvplav eyeb 'bmaj Kal Sdeplavbpos 8ta ttjv avT&v1 dpyqv;
0E. Otp-at pev TvpavvoL’ tI yap aAAo;
Sfl. Ovkovv ocrris errcOvpet tcov dvdpcorrayv rwv ev Tfj TroAet avprrdvTcov dp%ew, ttjs avrrjs dpyfjs tovto is em.dvpei, TvpavviKrjs, Kal Tvpavvos etvai;
OE. Qalverai.
XQ. Ovkovv toott/s emdvpew ov (frys;
0E. "Eot/ce ye eg cSv eyco etrrov.
125 sn. pcape, Tvpavvew dpa rjpdjv emOvpcdv rrdXai epep^>ov rep Trarpi, ort ae ovk eTrepirev els [StSacncaAov]2 Tvpavvo’diZaaKaXov twos; Kal erv, <3 Atj/xoSokc, ovk alayyvT] TraAat elfrcbs ov em-uvptb ovros, Kac €^a)r out, ire/JA/jas' avrov OTj/jbLovpyov dv eTTolrjaas ttjs aoc^las rfs eTriOvpeL, erreLTa c/)0oveis re avTcp Kal ovk eOeXeLS rrepTrew; aAAa vvv, dpas; eTrei^r) evavriov epov KarelpTjKe crov, KOLvfj ftovXevcvpeda eyd> re Kal ov, es twos3 dv avrov rrepiTOLpev Kal 8ta ttjv twos ovvoverlav ao</>ds dv yevoiro Tvpavvos;
B AH. Nai pa Aia, <3 ^coKpaTes, ^ovXevoopeda faffra, d)s Sokcc ye poi flovX'fjs 8ew rrepl tovtov ov (fiavXps-
sn. *Eaaov, <3 ,yaOe. SiarrvOdopeda avTov rrpeo-rov iKav&s.
ah. Ilvvddvov 8?j.
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the. Why, soothsayers, of course, Socrates.
soc. That is correct. But try to answer me in that way regarding those others—Hippias and Periander: what appellation is given them on account of their government ?
the. Despots, I suppose ; it must be that.
soc. And when a man desires to govern the whole of the people in his city, he desires the same government as those did—despotism, and to be a despot ?
the. Apparently.
soc. And it is this that you say you desire ?
the. It seems so, from what I have said.
soc. You scoundrel! So you were desiring to be a despot over us, all the time that you were blaming your father for not sending you to some seminary of despots ! And you, Demodocus, are you not ashamed of having known all the time what he is desiring, and though you could have sent him where you would have made him an expert in the wisdom which he desires, actually grudging it to him and refusing to send him ? But now, look here, as he has declared against you in my presence, shall you and I consult together on the question of whose school we shall send him to, and whose classes will help him to become a wise despot ?
dem. Yes, in faith, Socrates, let us certainly consult, as I feel this is a matter on which no slight counsel is needed.
soc. By and by, my good sir. Let us first cross-examine him thoroughly.
dem. Examine him then.
1	aiiraiv Baiter: airyjv MSS.
2	6t8aa-K<i\ov seel. Schleiermacher.
8 ds rlvos Bekker (es rba corr. Coisl.): dtrnv ol, demv ol mss.
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TZ ovv av, et EvpLmSr) ti Trpoa^p^aaipe^a, co Qeayes; EvptTrZS^s- yap c/njaL
cjo<J>ol TvpawoL tcov ao^cov avvovota*
€1 OVV CpOLTO TLS TOV EvpL'TTL&rjV' CO EvpLTTL&rj, TCOV Tt C CTO^COV OVVOVOLa <j>T]S GOcfjOVS etvaL TOVS Tvpawovs > dtcmep av eZ civrovra
ooc/jol yecopyol tcov cjoc^cov (jvvovglo., ypopeOa tcov tl cjoc/mmv, tl dv Tjptv aireKpcvaro ; dp av aAAo tl y] tcov Ta yecopyi/ca;
©E. Ovk, aAAa tovto.
2n. TZ Se; el etrre
uo(/>ol pdyecpoL tcov <to^>cov crwovoia,
el rjpope6a tcov tl uo^cov, tl dv rfplv aireKpcvaro;
oi>x otl tcov Ta payeLpLKa1;
@E. NaZ.
sa. TZ 8’, el
aoc/)OL TraAatorai tcov ao<f>cvv crvvovcrla
etireVf el TjpopeOa tow tl aocftcov, dp* oi)K av tcov D iraAaZetv ecftT);
©E. NaZ.
2Q. ’EvretS-)] 8e etire
ao<f)OL TvpawoL tcov cto<jJ>cov avvovo'Za, ripcov epcoTcovTcov, tcov tl aoc^cov XeyeLS, co EvplttlSt] ; tl dv cftaLT); rrola dv etvai ravra;
®E. ’AAAa pd AZ’ ovk ol8* eycoye.
’AAAa (SovXeL eyco col clttco;
1	ruv ret /MyeipiKd Hirschig: ruv /j-ayelpcav, tup payeipiKuv
MSS.	_____________
1 This line, also quoted and attributed to Euripides in the 362
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soc. Well now, what if we called in Euripides to our aid, Theages ? For you know Euripides says :
Despots are wise by converse with the wise.1 Now, if someone should ask Euripides : Euripides, in what are these men wise, by whose converse you say that despots are wise ? I mean, suppose he had said :
Farmers are wise by converse with the wise, and we had asked him,—Wise in what ?—what answer would he have given us ? Surely none other than,—In farming.
the. That, and none other.
soc. Or again, if he had said :
Piemen are wise by converse with the wise, and we had asked him,—Wise in what ?—what answer would he have given us ? He would have said,—In the pie-making business,—would he not ? the. Yes.
soc. Or again, if he had said :
Wrestlers are wise by converse with the wise, and we had asked him,—Wise in what ?—would he not reply,—In wrestling ?
the. Yes.
soc. But as he said :
Despots are wise by converse with the wise, and we ask him,—In what do you mean that the latter are wise, Euripides ?—what will he reply ? What sort of subjects will he mention here ?
the. Why, uponmy word, I for my part do not know, soc. Well, do you mind if I tell you ?
Republic (568 a), appears to belong really to Sophocles’ lost tragedy The Locrian Ajax*
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0E. El av ftovXeb.
2X1. Tavr’ earlv direp e</)T] ’A-vaKpecov ttjv KaAXi-KpLTrjv emaTaadab' 7) ovk otada to ac/xa;
@E. ^Eycvye.
2X1. Tt ovv; rocavrrjs twos Kal av cruvovcnas E eTTbdvpebs dvSpos, oari? Tvyxdvei dparexyos <vv K.aXXbKpbTrj rfj Kvav'^s’ ^ai eTTiorrarai TvpavvbKa, UMTirep €K€WT]V €(f)Yj 6 TTOL'lQT'qS , Iva KOb (TV T]pW Tvpawos yevrj Kal rrj rroXeb;
©e. IldAai, co Sco/cpares’, aKarnrebS Kal rrabtfibs TTpos pe.
2X1. Tt 3e; ov Tavrrjs </>$$ Trjs aocfdas cttl-Ovpew, rj TrdvTcov dv tu>v 'ttoXltcov dpxobs ; tovto 8e TTObdov aXXo Tb 7] Tvpawos av €br]s;
0E. ]&vgabpb7]v pev av, olpabj eycoye Tvpawos 126 yeveoQab, pbdXbcrra pev iravTOov dvdpuTTrcov, el 8e pr], d)S irXebOTcov' Kal av y* dv, olpal, Kal ol aXXob iravres dvOpcoirob’ e.Tb 8e ye 'laois paXXov 6eos yeveadab' aXX> ov tovtov eXeyov errbdvpebv.
2n. ’AAAa Tb 8t] eaTL Ttore od eircdvpe'bs; ov Toiv TToXbTtvv (f)TjS dpxebv errbdvpebv;
©E. Ov y8ia ye ovS’ coaTrep ol Tvpavvob, aAA’ ckov-tcov, (vorrep Kal ol dXXob ol ev tt] rroXeb eXXoybpoi dvbpes-
sn. TApa ye Xeyebs coairep QepbaTOKXrjs Kal UepbKXljs Kal Ktpayv Kal oaob rd TroAiri/cd 8ebvol yeyovaabv ;
®E. Nt? Ata tovtovs Xeyu).
B sn. Ti odv el Ta I'TT'TTbKa ervyxaves eTTbOvparv ao</)ds yeveadab; rrapd Twas av d^bKopevos (prjdTjs
1 Nothing is known of this poem.
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the. If you do not mind.
soc. They are the same subjects that Anacreon said Callicrite understood; or do you not know the ode ?1
the. I do.
soc. Well then, do you desire to partake in some instruction of that sort from any man who is a fellow-craftsman of Callicrite, daughter of Cyane, and knows all about despotism as she did, according to the poet, in order that you may become a despot over us and our city ?
the. You are joking all this time, Socrates, and making fun of me.
soc. Why, do you not say that you desire that wisdom which will enable you to govern all the citizens ? And in doing that, will you be anything else but a despot ?
the. I should indeed pray, I imagine, that I might become a despot, if possible, over all men, and failing that, over as many as might be ; so would you, I imagine, and everybody else besides : nay, even more, I daresay, that I might become a god,; but I did not say I desired that.
soc. Well, what on earth then is it that you do desire ? Do you not say you desire to govern the citizens ?
the. Yes, but not by force, or as despots do, but with their consent, as is done by all the other men of importance in the state.
soc. Do you mean, as by Themistocles and Pericles and Cimon, and by all those who have shown themselves able statesmen ?
the. Yes, in good earnest, I mean those people.
soc. Then what if you chanced to desire to become wise in horsemanship ? To whom would you have
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Seiyo? eaeadai tmrevs; rj Trap* dXXovs nvas tj rovs iirmKovs;
®E. Ma Ai’ ovk eycoye.
2X1. ’AAAa Trap’ avrovs av rovs Savovs ovras ravra, Kal ols elal re ltt'ttol Kal ypcvvrai eKaarore Kal oIkclols Kal dXXorptoLS ttoXXols;
®E. ArjXov orc.
2n. Ti 8e el rd aKovnanKa ao(/)ds eflovXov yeveadai,; ov Trapa rovs aKovriarutovs epov dv eA0a>v co(f)6s eaeadaL rovrovs, ols can re aKovna Kal ttoXXols Kal aXXorploLS Kal oIkclols eKaarore Xpcovrac aKovrloLs;
®E. ^E/xoiye Sokcl.
2X1. Keye 8tj /xor eirel 8e 8t) rd iroXcriKa flovXec aoc/oos yeveaOab, olcl Trap’ dXXovs nvas d^LKopevos aorftos eaeadaL 77 rovs ttoXltlkovs rovrovs, rovs avrovs re Savovs ovras rd TroXcnKa Kal ypcopevovs eKaarore rrj re avrdov ttoXcl Kal aAAai? iroXXats, Kal 'EXX'qvtab irpoaopiXovvras troXeat. Kal ftap-flapocs; T) 3ok€ls oXXols real avyyevopevos ao<j>os eaeadai ravra, drrep o^rot, aAA* ovk avrots rovrocs;
®E. ’A/c)]/<oa yap, d> YicoKpares, ovs ae c/>aaL Xeyeiv rovs Xoyovs, on rovrcov rcov itoAltckcov avSpcov 01 vlcls ovBev fleXrlovs elalv r/ ol rcov aKvroropcov’ Kal poL Bokcls aX^dearara Xeyew e^ dov eyco 8vvapac aladeadac. dvorjros dv ovv etpv, el olotprjv nva rovrcov epol pev dv Trapadovvac rr/v avrov aocfalav, rov 8e vldv rov avrov pyjSev dxfieXrjaaL, el tl olos r yv ei? ravra OK^eXeLV dXXov dvnvaovv dvdpcorrcov.
1 Cf. Alcib. I. 118 e : Protag. 320 a, b.
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had to resort before expecting to be a clever horseman ? To whom else but the horse-masters ?
the. To none else, I am sure.
soc. And moreover, you would go to the actual men who are clever at the business, and who have horses and constantly use them in great numbers, both their own and other people’s ?
the. Obviously I should.
soc. And what if you wished to become wise in javelin-throwing ? Would you not expect to get this wisdom by having resorted to those javelin-masters who have javelins and who constantly use javelins, both other people’s and their own, in great numbers ?
the. I think so.
soc. Then pray tell me, since it is your wish to become wise in state-matters, do you expect to get your wisdom by resorting to any other persons than those statesmen, who not only have their own ability in state-matters, but have constant dealings with other cities besides their own, by their intercourse alike with Greek cities and with foreign peoples ? Or do you think to get wisdom in their business by resorting to any other persons than these particular men ?
the. Well, Socrates, I have heard of the argument that you are said to put forward—that the sons of those statesmen are no better men than the sons of shoemakers1; and in my opinion your words are very true, from what I am able to gather. Hence I should be an utter fool if I supposed that any of these men would impart his wisdom to me when he never was of any use to his own son, as he would have been, if he were able to be of use in this matter to anyone at all in the world.
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2£1. Tt ovv dv, a> ^eXnare dvbpcov, ypiqaaLO cravra), €t vol errebOY] yevocro vcos rocavra irpay-E para rrapeyoc, Kal c/talr] pev av emdvpecv dyadbs' yeveaOac b,coypd</)os, Kal pepcfiocro aol rep Trarp^ otl ovk edeXecs dvaXlaKecv els avrov rovrcov avrebv eveKa apyvpcov, rovs be brjpLOvpyovs avrov rovrov, rovs Ipoypdcjiovs, drcpa^oL re Kal py flovXovro Trap* avrebv pavOdvew; rovs avXrjras, flov — Xdpevos avX'qrrjs yeveadac, rj rovs Kcdapcards' / e%OLS av avrep o rt XPV° Kac 077,06 rreprroLS aAAoa^ pr] edeXovra rrapa rovrcov pavddvew;
©E. Ma At’ ovk eycoye.
127 sn. Nw ovv ravra ravra avrbs repos rbv rearepa reoccbv Pavpd^ecs Kal pdpc/>7) el diropet 6 rl aoi xpriarjraL Kal ottol reeprrri1; errel ’A.dr]valcjov ye rcov koXcov Kayadcbv ra rroXcrLKa brep av ftovXr) avarr/aopev ae, 6s aoL rrpoLKa avvearac ~ Kai a/xa pbev apyvpcov ovk avaAoj(T€is3 apca oe ttoazj paXXov evboKLpr]aeLS rrapd rots ttoXXols dvOpcorroLS' dXXco rep avveov.
®E. Tt ovv, cb 1-id)kpares; ov Kal av rcov koXcov Kayadcbv et avbpcov; el ydp av poL eOeXocs aw — ecvaL, e$apK€L Kal ovSeva aXAov ^yjtu).
B 2Q. Tt rovro Xeyecs, Qeayes;
△H. HooKpares, ov pevroL KaKa>s Xeyet, kcll <z	x 5 x	z» e » x i >/ zj> w	/
apa pev epoc xapcrj' cos eycu ovk eau o tl tovto-v pet^ov dv eppacov rjyrjaalprjv, 7/ et ovros re dpe-aKOLro rri arj avvovala Kal av edeXocs rovreo avv-etvat. Kat pevroL kol acaxwopac Aeyecv oos acpoopct, 1 Bekker: tt^u-ttol mss.
1 Of- the passage in the Protagoras (320 a, b) which shows that young men of good family were often placed with older 868
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soc. Then which way, most excellent sir, would you turn if, when you came to have a son, he should trouble you in the same manner, and tell you he desired to become a good painter, and should blame you, his father, for refusing to spend money on him for that very purpose, but at the same time should disregard the practitioners of that very thing, the painters, and decline to learn from them ? Or the flute-players, when he wished to become a fluteplayer, or the harp-players ? Would you know what to do with him, and where else you should send him if he refused to learn from these ?
the. Upon my word, I should not.
soc. And do you now, when you are behaving in just the same way to your father, feel surprised and blame him for being at a loss what to do with you and where to send you ? Why, we are ready to place you with any well-bred Athenian statesman you may choose, who will train you free of charge1; and so not only will you be at no expense of money, but will gain far greater commendation amongst the mass of men than if you studied with anyone else.
the. But then, Socrates, are not you too one of our well-bred gentlemen ? Indeed, if you will agree to instruct me, I am content and seek no other.
soc. What do you mean by that, Theages ?
dem. Nay, Socrates, there is nothing amiss in what he says, and you will oblige me at the same time ; for I should count it the greatest possible stroke of luck if he should welcome your instruction and you also should consent to instruct him. Nay, indeed, I am quite ashamed to say how keenly I wish friends of standing and experience in order to prepare for public life. Cf. also Meno 94 d.
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/?ovAop.at* dAA* eyco dpLcfrorepcjov vpcbv deo/z.at, ere t eOeXew tovtco erwebvab Kal ae p.7] t^retv aAAaj p,T)8evl avyyeveadab t) Sco/cparet* /cat p,e iroXXcdv C /cat <f)o^epa)v aTraAAa^ere <f)povTb8a)v. cos vvv Trdvv ^oflovpai, v-rrep tovtov, psf} tlvl aAAco evTvyr] otto tovtov 8ba<f)0ebpab.
®e. M^/cert vvv, co rrarep, virep j epov efaoflov, y	r /	5 i* **	'	f
evrrep olos t et wetaat tovtov rqv ep>r]v avvoveaav irpoodegacrOab.
△H. Raw /caAcos Aeyets. co Sco/cpares, frpos ae §’ dv 'qd'q et?} 6 perd tovto X6yos‘ eyd> ydp aoi €TOLp,o$ et/xt, cos ota ppayecw eLirebv, Kab epe Kai, Ta epa cos olov Te obKebOTaTa rrapeyebv, otov av D 8er], epflpayv, edv &edy-q tovtovI darralyr] Te Kal evepyeTrjs d ti dv olds Te rjs-
2n.	A.T)p,6$0Ke, to p,ev eairovdaKevac ae ov
Oavpd^co, e’brrep o'lec vtt* ep,ov pwiXurr dv ool tovtov dj^eXrjd'qvai,' ov ydp otBa virep otov dv tcs vow eyew p,aAAov airovoa^oL T) virep vlcos avTov, ottcos dos ^cXtlotos eoTat,' dnoBev Se e8ofe aot — e »xx\	'	»' T /	> x i
tovto, cos eyco av paAAov tov aov vlov olos t eerjv (L^eXrjaaL npds to ttoXlttjv dyaOdv yeveerdab rq ov I r \e/n t > / n » v	'
aVTOS, Kab O7TOUCV OV7O$ O)7]U7] e[Jb€ pXLAAOV 7] QE avrov dxfjeX'qcreLv, tovto Traw #avpta£co. av ydp E irpcoTov p,ev irpeoflvTepos €b ep,ov, errebTa iroXXas 'qd'q dpyds Kal Ta$ peyluras ’A0Y]valobs vjp£a$, Kal Tb[j,a vird ’Avayvpaalcov tc tcov d'qp.oTcov iroXv pbdXbcrTa Kal vtto ttjs dXXrjs irdXecos ovdevds 'qTTov' ep,ol 8e tovtcov ov8ev evopa ovd&repos vp,cov. eTrevra et apa rtfs pbdv toov itoXltlkcov avSpdjv cvvovcrlas Qedyrjs d8e KaTa<f>poveL, aXXovs
1 r etf]v Priscianus: rt r’ fy, re mss.
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it ; but I entreat you both—you, to consent to teach Theages, and you, to seek the teaching of no one else than Socrates ; you will thus relieve me of a harassing load of anxiety. For just now I am sorely afraid of his falling in with some other person who is likely to corrupt him.
the. Have no more fears for me now, father, so long as you are able to persuade him to receive me as his pupil.
dem. Very rightly spoken. Socrates, from now onward we must address ourselves to you ; for I am ready, in short, to place both myself and all that I hold dearest of what is mine in your hands—whatever you may require, absolutely—if you will open your arms to Theages here, and do him any service that you can.
soc. Demodocus, your zeal is no wonder to me, if you suppose that I especially could be of use to your boy ; for I know of nothing for which a sensible man could be more zealous than for his own son’s utmost improvement. But how you came to form this opinion, that I would be better able to be of use to your son in his aim of becoming a good citizen than you would yourself, and how he came to suppose that I rather than yourself would be of use to him—this does fill me with wonder. For you, in the first place, are my elder, and further, you have held in your time many of the highest offices in Athens, and are respected by the people of Anagyrus 1 far above all your fellowtownsmen, and by the whole state as much as any man, whereas neither of you can notice anything like this about me. And moreover, if Theages here does despise the instruction of our statesmen, and is look-
1 A deme or township of Attica.
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8e Tbvas tyret, ot Tracdevebv eirayyeXXovTai otol re ebvab veovs dvGpcoirovs, earbv evravGa Kal IIpd8c/co? o Keto? Kal Vopytas 6 Aeovrlvos Kal II coAo? d 128 A.KpayavTbvos Kal dXXob ttoXXoI, ot ovtco aofiob ebcrbv, (ocrre eb? rd? irdAet? IdvTes Treldovorb tcov vecov tovs- yewabOTaTovs tc Kal irXovabcoTaTovs Obs e^eaTb tcov 'rroXbTcov <3 dv ^ovXcovTat TrpobKa crwebvaL tovtovs Trebdovobv diroXebirovras rd?
eKebvcov avvovabas avTObs avvebvac, irpoaKaTa-TbGevTas dpyvpbov rrdvv ttoXv1 pbaGov, Kal ydpbv
irpos rovrobs
etSevat.
TOVTCOV
Tbvas ebKos yjv
TTpoabpetaOab Kal tov vldv aov Kal avrov ere, epe 8* ovk etKo?- ov8ev yap rovrcov CTrcarapab tcov paKccpbcov re Kal KaXcov paOrjpdrcow errel eflov-Xopr/v dv dXXd Kal Xeyco d^rrov del, orb eyco ^yX^^i d)s erros ehrebv, ovdev e-rrbardpevos TrX'pv ye apbKpov rbvds paGyparos, tcov epcorbKcov. tovto pevrob to pdGrjpa Trap* dvrbvovv rrobovpab 8ebvos etvab Kal tcov irpoyeyovdrcov dvGpcoTrcov Kal
B OVK
€lk6$- ovdev yap
TCOV VVV.
0E. Opd?, co irdrep; d2 UcoKpariqs ov rravv pob doKet ert eGeXebv epol avvdbarpl/SebV’ errel rd y* C epov erobpov, eav ovros edeXy dXXd ravra waltpov irpos 7]pas Xeyec. eirel eycb otda tcov epcov tjXiklco-tcov Kal dXlytp TTpeaftvrepcov, ot rplv pev tovtco ovvetvab ovdevds a^bob rjcrav, errebdY] 8e avveyevovro rovrcp, ev Trdvv dXlycp ypovcp irdvrcov fteXrlovs (ftabvovTdb coy irporepov yelpovs.
OtaGa ovv otov tovto earcv, do Trab Arjpo-
5X1. doKOv;
©E. Nat pa At* eycoye, oTb, edv av flovXr), Kal 1 voXi) Beck: TroXbv mss.
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ing for some other persons who profess to be able to educate young people, we have here Prodicus of Ceos, Gorgias of Leontini, Polus of Acragas, and many more, who are so wise that they go to our cities and persuade the noblest and wealthiest of our young men—who have the choice of learning from any citizen they choose, free of charge_they per-
suade them to abandon that instruction and learn from them, with a deposit, besides, of a large sum of money as their fee, and to feel thankful in addition. Some of these persons might naturally have been chosen both by your son and by yourself, in preference to me ; for I have no knowledge of those fair and beatific subjects of study : I only wish that I had. But what I always say, you know, is that I am in the position of knowing practically nothing except one little subject, that of love-matters. In this subject, however, I claim to be skilled above anybody who has ever lived or is now living in the world.
the. Do you see, father ? Socrates does not seem to me to be at all willing now to spend his time on me ; for there is readiness enough on my part, if he is willing. But he is only jesting in what he has just told us. For I know of some of my equals in age, and some a little older, who were of no account before they learnt from him, but after beginning to learn from him have in a very short time proved themselves superior to all whose inferiors they were before.
soc. And do you know what the meaning of it is, son of Demodocus ?
the. Yes, on my soul, I do—that, if it be your
2 6 Cobet: Un mss.
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eyco olos t eaopai to lout os yeveadai, oiotirep Kai €K€LVOl.
D Sii. Ovk, w *ya0e, aAAa ae XeX^dev, oiov tovt eaTiv, eyd) be aoi fipdaco. care yap Tt 6eta polpa TrapeTropevov epol eK iraibbs apgdpevov bacpdvLOV' eari be tovto rftcovr], rj oTav yevryrai, det poi ar/patvei, o dv peXXco irpaTTCiv, tovtov diroTpoTTYjv, TrpOTpeTrei be ovbeTTOTC’ Kal edv tls poi tcov </>lXcov dvaKOLV&rac Kal yevryrai rj </>covt], tovtov tovto, d-iroTperret Kal ovk ea irpaTTeiv. Kal tovtcdv vpiv pdpTVpas irapegopai. ~X.applbr]v yap tovtovI ycyvcboKeTe tov koXov yevdpevov, tov VXavKcovos' E ottos’ ttotc ervyyavev epol dvaKoivovpevos peXXcov dorKTjcrecv ardbiov els Nep-eav Kal evdvs avTov dpyopevov Xeyecv, otl peXXoi daKelv, eyeveTo v (pcovi], Kac eyco olckcoAvov tc avrov Kai enrov otl XeyovTO? aov pera^v yeyove poi rj (f>covX ri tov oacfiovLov’ aAAa p,7] aoxeu taws, 6^77, ariaaLvec aot, orc ov vbKTjao)* eya> oe utav f^r] fieAAoj vucav, yvpvaaapevds ye tovtov tov xpdvov (btfjeX'qd'qoopai' TavTa eiTTujv yoKei' d^iov odv 'rrvOeadai avTov, a 129 aura) avve^Y) dirb TavTTjs Trjs daKTjaecos. ei Be flovXeoOe, tov Tipdpyov dbeX</)bv KXeiTopayov epeaOe, tl clttcv avTco Ttpap^os t)vlk dirodavov-pevos yei evOX tov brjpoatov,1 eKeivds re /cat Eva^Aos- 0 arabiobpopdov, os Tipapyov wrebegaro (/>evyovTa‘ epei yap vpiv otl eirrev avTip TavTa.
©E. Tt;
2Q. KAetrojaa^e, e^> tydo pevToi epyopai drroOavovpevos vvvt, Btort Sco/cparet ovk TjOeXov
1 SrifjLoatov Baiter: Samoylov mss.
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pleasure, I too shall be able to become such as those others are.
soc. No, good sir, the meaning of it escapes you ; but I will tell it you. There is something spiritual which, by a divine dispensation, has accompanied me from my childhood up. It is a voice that, when it occurs, always indicates to me a prohibition of something I may be about to do, but never urges me on to anything ; and if one of my friends consults me and the voice occurs, the same thing happens : it prohibits, and does not allow him to act. And I will produce witnesses to convince you of these facts. You know our Charmides here, who has grown so handsome, the son of Glaucon : he once happened to be consulting me on his intention of training for the Nemean races, and he had no sooner begun to say that he intended to train than the voice occurred, and I tried to prevent him, saying—“ Just as you were speaking my spirit-voice has occurred : no, you must not train.” “ Perhaps,” said he, “ it indicates to you that I shall not win ; but even if I am not to win, at any rate the exercise I shall get in the meantime will do me good.” So saying, he went and trained; and so you may as well inquire of him as to the results he got from his training. Or if you like, ask Cleitomachus, brother of Timarchus, what Timarchus said to him when he was going straight to the prison to meet his death, he and Euathlus the racing runner, who had harboured Timarchus as a fugitive ; for he will tell you that the words he spoke to him were these :
the. What ?
soc. “ Cleitomachus,” he said, “ I tell you I am going to my death now, because I would not take 375
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Treidecrdai. tl S07 ovv irore rovro eTirev 6 Tcpapyos;
eya) </)pdaco. ore avLcrraro eK tov avpiroucov 6 B TLpapyos kol ^cXripcov 6 ^LXrjpovl8ov drroKrevovv-7€s Nt/ctav tov 'JdpoerKapdvbpov, TjirLO'Tdcrdpv pev avrco povco rrjv eiTLflovXrjv, 6 Se T lpapyos dv-Lordpevos irpos epe ecrre, tl XeyeLS, ecfrr], d Sco-kpares ; vpecs pev rrtvere, epe Se Sec ttol egava-arrjvaL' pg co Se dXtyov varepov, eav rvyco. Kal poL eyevero rj gxvvp, kol etrrov rrpos avTov, pp8apa>s} ^g>pv, dvaarfjs' yeyove yap poL to elcodos appelov C to Sat/xorcov kol os erreaye. Kal SLaXi/rrcbv ypovov avQcs copparo levaL, Kal ecfap, etpc 8p, ^jooKpares’ av0L$ eyevero p g)covp' av0L$ ovv avrov pvdyKaaa €TTLay€LV. TO TpLTOV, flovX6pL€VOS [XS Xa0€XV, dvCCTTT] ovkgtl clttcov [xol ov8cv, aAAa Xa0d>v> CTTLT'np'nO'aS aAAoae rov vovv eyovra’ KaL ovrcos a>yer amcov KaL 8L€7Tpd^aro eg dv 7]€L dirodavovpL€vos» o6ev 8rj rovr^ eczre rrpos rov a8eXg>ov direp vvv vpLLv eyd), otl lol diro0avovp,€vos Sea to efxol dmcrrTjcraL.
D ere tolvvv irepi ra>v ev TiLKeXla iroXXcvv aKovaeadov, a eycv eXeyov irepi rrjs 8ia(f)6opds rov o’rparorreBov. KaL ra pev irapeXrjXvGora tcov el86rcov eoTLV aKovaaL’ rretpav S’ egeorL vvvl XaBew rov arjaelov, cl apa tl AeyeL. citl yap rrj errL arpareLav egopprj ^awLcovos rov KaXov eyevero [xol to crrjpLeLOV, OLyeraL Se vvv per a QpaavXXov crrparevo'opevos ev6v ^g>euov Kal ’Icovcas. eyd) ofiv o’topaL eKCLVov
1	The disastrous Sicilian expedition of 415-413 b.c. Cf. Thue. vi. and vii.
2	409 b.c., when Thrasyllus succeeded in recovering Colophon for Athens. He was one of the commanders put 376
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Socrates’ advice.” Now, why on earth did Tim-archus say that ? I will tell you. When Timarchus and Philemon, son of Philemonides, got up from the wine-party to kill Nicias, son of Heroscamandrus, those two alone had knowledge of the plot; and Timarchus, as he got up, said to me : “ What say you, Socrates ? Go on drinking, all of you ; I have to get up and go somewhere, but I will join you a little later, if I get the chance.” Then occurred that voice of mine, and I said to him : “ No, no, do not get up ; for my accustomed spiritual sign has occurred to me.” So he stopped. Then after an interval of time he again started to go, and said : “ Well, I am going, Socrates.” Again the voice occurred, and so again I constrained him to stop. The third time, wishing to give me the slip, he got up without saying another word to me ; he gave me the slip by watching until my attention was turned elsewhere. Thus it was that he went right off and committed the deed which was the cause of his going then to his death. And hence it was that he spoke those words to his brother which I quoted to you just now, that he was going to his death because he had not taken my advice. And moreover, in regard to the Sicilian business,1 many will tell you what I said about the destruction of the army. As to bygones, you may hear from those who know : but there is an opportunity now of testing the worth of what the sign says. For as the handsome Sannio was setting out on campaign, the sign occurred to me, and he has gone now with Thrasyllus on an expedition bound for Ephesus and Ionia.2 I accord-to death by the Athenians after the battle of Arginusae, 406 b.c.
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7} dirodavcLadaL t) opov tl tovtco y eXav,1 Kal 7T€pL ye rrjs or panels ttjs dXAqs naw cfyofBovpaL.
E Tavra 8t) mivTa ecp^Ka aoi, otl rj 8vvapL$ avTT] TOV 8aLpOVLOV TOVTOV Kal €LS 70,$- aVVOVOLOLS TOW p€T* epLOV CTVV^LaTpL^OVTCOV TO aTTOV &UVa.TaL. ttoXXols pev yap evavr lovtol, Kal ovk cottl tovtols ux^eX'qdrjvaL peT* epov SLaTpiflovaLv, doaTe oz>x olov Te pOL TOVTOLS OVV^LaTpL^eLV' ttoAAocs 8e CTVVeLVaL pev ov 8LaKcoXv€L> doc/jeXovvTaL 8e ov8ev avvdvTes. ols 8’ dv avXXdP'rjTaL tt}s avvovalas 7) tov dacpovlov 8vvapLs, ovtol clulv d8v Kal av 'pa’drjoab' tcl^v yap Tapaypyjpa em8i86aaLv. Kal tovtcov ad toov em-8l86vtcov ol pev Kal fteftaLov eyovaL Kal Trapa-130 povLpov ty]v do<j>eXeLav‘ ttoXXoI 8e, daov dv peT epov xpovov d>oL3 davpaaLov eTTL8L86acLV, eTreL8dv 8e pov a7Tdaya)VTaLi miX.Lv ov8ev 8La<f>epovaLv otovovv. tovto TTOTe eiradev >ApLaT€L8'r)S‘ d Avcri-pdxov VLOS TOV ^ApLOTe^ov. 8LaTpL/3a>v yap peT epov TrapiroXv €7re8e8d)K€L ev oXtyco xpovcp* eneLTa avTtp arpaTCLa tls eyeveTO Kal dpyeTO eKTrXecov' tjkcdv 8e KaTeXdpfiave peT epov 8iarpL^ovTa ^)ovkv8l8tiv tov AleXrialov vlov tov Qovkv8l8ov. o Qovkv8l8t)s tt] T-poTepata poL 8l’ aTrex^^S
Bev XdyoLs tloIv eyeyovcL. lScov odv pe 6 'Apc-aTet8rjs, €‘7T€l8t] ^aTtdaaTo Te Kal T&XXa 8LeXex0r/> Qovkv8l8tjv 8e, €<^7> aKovco, co ^icoKpaTes, aepvv-veadai arra Trpos ae Kal x^XeTratvcLV dos rl ovto,
1 y eXap Hermann: ye\a.v, eXa.p inss.
1 Cf. Theaet. 151a, from which this passage is derived. The Aristeides and Thucydides mentioned here were the grandsons respectively of Aristeides, the Athenian statesman ot the time of the Persian wars, and of Thucydides, the 378
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ingly expect him to be either killed or brought very near it, and I have great fears for our force as a whole.
Now I have told you all this, because this spiritual power that attends me also exerts itself to the full in my intercourse with those who spend their time with me. To many, indeed, it is adverse, and it is not possible for these to get any good by conversing with me, and I am therefore unable to spend my time in conversing with them. And there are many with whom it does not prohibit my intercourse, yet the intercourse does them no good. But those who are assisted in their intercourse by that spiritual power are the persons whom you have noticed; for they make rapid progress there and then. And of these, again, who make progress some find the benefit both solid and enduring; while there are many who, for as long a time as they are with me, make wonderful progress, but when they are parted from me relapse, and are no different from anybody else. This once befell Aristeides,1 son of Lysimachus, son of Aristeides. For by conversing with me he had made immense progress in a little time ; and then he had to go on an expedition, and he went and sailed away. On his return he found that Thucydides, son of Melesias, son of Thucydides, had been conversing with me. Now Thucydides, the day before, had quarrelled with me over some arguments we had had. So when Aristeides saw me, after greeting me and talking of other affairs, he said: “ But Thucydides, I hear, Socrates, is somewhat on his dignity with you, and is annoyed aristocratic opponent of Pericles. Their fathers Lysimachus and Melesias appear in the Laches.
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"Ectti yap, ce/yqv €ya>, ovrcos1. Ti 8e; ovk ot8cv, €<frrl> irplv croi crvyyevccrOaL, olov to dv8pdTro8ov; Ovk colkc ye, efrqv eyd), vq tovs dcovs. ’AAAa prjv Kal avros ye, ctfxq, KaraycXacrruos c%0), a> C HdKpares. Tl paXLcrra; efrqv cyd. "On, cefrq,
rrpLV pev ckttXclv, orcpovv avdpdyircp olos r rjv 8LaXeyea3aL Kal pifoevos %elpa)v e/ralvecrOaL ev tols XoyoLs, dure Kal c8lo)kov ras crvv over las Tdv XapLeardrov dvOpdircov vvvl 8e rovvavrlov r^evyco, av Tbva Kal alaOdvaipaL TreTraLdcvpevov ovros ata^wo/xai eni ttj cpavrov r^avXor'qrL. Hdrepov 8e, -qv 8’ eyd), e^al(f)V7]s ere ttpovXlttcv avr-q -q 8vvapis 7/ Kara crpLKpov; Kara crpLKpov, q 8’ 6s. 'Hn/ca 8e croL Trapcyevcro, qv 8’ cyd, rrorepov
D p,adovTL Trap* ep,ov tl TrapeyeveTo, t) tlvl dXXcp rpoTcp; ’Eycu croi epa), e(/>T), co Tjd)KpaTes> arrLcrTov pev vt} tovs Oeovs, dXrjdes 8e' eyd yap epadov pev Trapa crov ov8ev Trd)TTOTe, d>s avros oterda' eTreSlSovv 8e, ottotc ctol avvelrjv, Kav el ev rrj avrfj povov oLKLa €LT]v, py ev rd avrd 8e OLK'QparL, paXXov 8e ottotc ev rd avrd olKYjparL' Kal epoLye c8okovv ttoXv paXXov ottotc ev rd avrd oLKT^parc dv Xcyovros crov fiX&rroLpL irpos erc, paXXov
E ottotc aXXocre opd)T]v ttoXv 8e pdXLcrra Kal irXcLcrrov cttc8l8ovv, ottotc Trap' avrov oc KaOolprjv c^o-pevos crov Kal dirropcvos. vvv 8c, r 8’ 6s> Traaa * r e	/
€K€LVT] 7]	€t;€ppVT]K€V.
’'EiCttlv o6v, d Ocayes, roLavrij rq Yjperepa ervv- ; over la' cav pev rd 3 cd efdXov Tj, iravv ttoXv cttl-8d)crcLs Kal ra^pj, el 8e pr}, ov. 6pa ofiv pxj croi 880
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as though he were somebody. “ vPC -I replied. ” Well but does L not
what a sad slave he was before he associated with -But •	/ TemS n°v I reRlied’ “ UP°" “7 soul”
But indeed I myself also, he said, " am in a ridiculous position, Socrates.” “ How ex f1 ? ” I asked ” Because,” he replied, “Wore? sided away 1 was able to discuss things with anybody, and show myself inferior to none in argument, so that I even sought out the debates of the most accomplished people : but now, on the contrary, I shun them, wherever I notice there is anyone of education, so ashamed I am of my own ineptitude.”
lell me, I said, did this power forsake you of a sudden, or little by little ? ” “ Little by little,” he replied. “ And when it was present with you’” I asked, “ was it present through your having learnt something from me, or in some other way ? ” “ I will tell you, Socrates, he said, “ what is incredible, upon my soul, yet true. For I never yet learnt anything from you, as you know yourself: but I made progress, whenever I was with vou, if I was merely in the same house, without being in the same room, but more progress, when I was in the same room. And it seemed to me to be much more when I was in the same room and looked at you as you were speaking, than when I turned my eyes elsewhere : but my progress was far the greatest and most marked whenever I sat beside you and held and touched you. Now, however,” he said, “ that condition has all oozed away.”
Such then, Theages, is the intercourse you would have with me : if God so wills, you will make very great and rapid progress, but otherwise, you will
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dac[>aXecrrepov rj Trap’ eKelvcov nvl jraiSevecrOac, ol eyKparecs avrol elcrt, rfjs a^eXlas rjv d)</>eXovcri rovs dvOpoorrovs, pdXXov rj 'trap' epol o 7t dv rvy?] rovro irpa^ac.
131	®E. ’E/ZOt /Z€V TOLVVV doKEL, CO ScO/CpaTCS", Tjpds
ovrcocrl TTOLrjcraL, drroTreLpaOfjvaL rov dcupovtov rovrov avvdvras aAA^Aois’. /cat eav p,ev irapeucp Tjp^v, ravra ^eXrcara' ei Se p/r), rore r)8r) irapa-Xprjpa ^ovXcvaopeda 6 re bpderopev, elre dXXcp avvcaopeOa, eire Kal avrd rd Qglov rd crol yiyvo-pevov TTCLpaaopeOa Trapapvde'iadac ^vyaTcrL re Kat, Overeats Kal aXXtp orq> dv ot pdvrets e^rjydjvrac.
△H. Mi)/ceTL Trpds ravra dvretirris, co ScoAcpare?, rep peLpaKLCp’ ev ydp Xeyec ®edyr]s.
2H. ’AAA’ el 8ok€l xprjvai ovreo ttolccv, ovreo TToccdpev.
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not. Consider, therefore, if it is not safer for you to be educated by one of those persons who have command themselves of the benefit which they bestow on mankind, rather than follow the course on which you may chance with me.
the. Well then, I decide, Socrates, that our plan shall be to make trial of that spiritual sign by associating with each other. Thus, if it leaves us free, that will be best of all; if it does not, it will be time then for us to consider, at the moment, what we shall do—whether we shall associate with someone else, or try to conciliate the divine sign itself that occurs to you with prayers and sacrifices and anything else that the seers may indicate.
dem. In view of this, Socrates, say no more in opposition to the lad ; for Theages is right in what he says.
soc. Well, if you consider that this is what we ought to do, let us do it.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE MINOS
This Dialogue may be classed, with the Hipparchus as a fairly able and plausible imitation of Plato’s early work, but it is destitute of those graceful or lively touches of characterization which distinguish his first memorials of Socrates, while the sequence of thought is awkward and none too clear. Socrates asks his nameless companion for a definition of Law, and shows how the various answers he receives are unsound or inadequate. He then himself suggests (315) that it must be true opinion, or discovery of reality.1 His companion thereupon shows at some length how greatly laws differ among different communities. Socrates recalls him to the point that there must be something constant and the same in all that can be referred to as law, and cites medicine, agriculture, gardening, and cookery as giving instances of what he is seeking (316). His requirement of knowledge of what is right in every kind of artist or administrator leads him on to a consideration of lawgiving as a distributive skill2 which pervades all arts and functions (317-318), and he proceeds, with a somewhat laboured solemnity, to set forth
1	Contrast the discussion in Meno, 97-8, where right opinion is clearly distinguished from knowledge.
2	See note on 317 d for this absurd forcing of the primitive notion of “distribution” or “apportionment” from the word vo/jlos.
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the merits of Minos, king of Cnossos in Crete as a lawgiver (319-320) : but, just as we are hopikg to gain from this long exposition a little more light for our inquiry about the meaning of law, we are abruptly told that our ignorance is shameful’ and the discussion is thus clumsily broken off.
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MINQS h IIEPI NOMOY
[nOAITIKOS]
TA TOY AIAAOror nPOSQIIA
SHKPATHS, ETAIP02
St. II.
p. 313
sn.
ET.
*0 VO[J,OS T]pLLV TL CCTTLV;
IIoiov1 Kal epcoTas tcov vop,cov;
_ nr z s>1 ,r v sj j / z /	s
SQ. 1 l be; ecrTLv o tl bcacpepeL vopLos vopLov KaT avro tovto, Ka/ra to vopLos etvat; (jkottcl yap 3y] o Tvy^avco epcoToov ere. epcorco yap, co er nep el dv-I	f	U	t	)	/
7]p0pL7]V, TL eOTL XpVCOS, €L pLC COCTaVTCOS aVTjpOV, ottolov KaL Aeyo) %pvcrov, oto/xat ae ovk av opt/cos epeadaL. ovSev yap irov ScacfiepeL ovtc xpvaos B ypvaov ovre XlOos XlBov KaTa ye to XlQos etvaL Kal Kara to ypvaos' ovtco 8e ovbe vopLos ttov vopLov ov8ev SbafiepeL, aAAa vavTes glol TavTov. v6p,os yap eKaaros avrajv earlv opLOLcus, ovy^ o pLev pLaX-Xov, 6 8’ f]TTOV’ TOVTO §7) ai)T0 epCOTU), TO TTOLV TL earn v6p,os\ el ovv aoL npoyeLpov, elrre.
ET. Tt ovv aXXo vopLos evq dv, co TidiKpaTes, aAA’ rj Ta vopLL^opceva;
1	Troiov Hermann: biroiov mss.
1	vo/j.itf)fj.eva. in ordinary speech meant “accepted by custom ”: “ loyally ” here attempts to preserve the connexion 388
MINOS or ON LAW
[political]
CHARACTERS
Socrates, Companion
soc. Tell me, what is law ?
com. To what kind of law does your question refer ?
soc. What 1 Is there any difference between law and law, in this particular point of being law ? For just consider what is the actual question I am putting to you. It is as though I had asked, what is gold : if-you had asked me in the same manner, to what kind of gold I refer, I think your question would have been incorrect. For I presume there is no difference between gold and gold, or between stone and stone, in point of being gold or stone ; and so neither does law differ at all from law, I suppose, but they are all the same thing. For each of them is law alike, not one more so, and another less. That is the particular point of my question—what is law as a whole ? So if you are ready, tell me.
com. Well, what else should law be, Socrates, but things loyally accepted ?1
with p6/zos (“law” in this context, though sometimes “ custom,” as below, 315 d).
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S£l. Kal Xoyos (job SoKet etvab ra Xeydpeva, r/ oyjb$ ra opcopeva, r/ aKor/ ra aKOVopeva; 17 aAAo C pev Xoyos, aAAo 8e ra Xeydpeva’ Kal aAAo pev oi/us, dXXo 8e ra opcopeva’ Kal aAAo pev axor/, dXXo 8e ra axovopeva, Kal dXXo Srj vopos, dXXo 8e ra vopb^opeva; ovrcos r/ rrcos aob ooKeb;
et. ”AXXo pob vvv e(f)dvT/.
Sa. Ovk dpa vopos earl rd vopb^dpeva.
ET. Ov pob SoKCb.
Sn. Ti 8t}t’ dv e’lrj vopos; errbOKei/jcdpeOa avro code. el Tbs r/pas ra vvv St/ Xeydpeva dvr/per o, 314 eTrebSr/ di/reb (fare rd dpenpeva opaaOab, rbVb ovrb rrj oi/jcl opdrab; d/TreKpbvdpeO’ dv avrep, orb accrOr/crec ravr-T] rrj Sia rdov 6<f)6aXpd)v Sr/Xovar/ ra Ttpdypara' el 8’ av ijpero r/pas, rt Se; eTrebS-r/ aKorj rd aKOVo->	/	/>/	^3^5	/ n 3
peva aKoverab, revb ovrb rrj aKorj; ar-eKpbvapeu dv avrep, orb aluOr/eyeb ravrr/ rfj 81a rdtv evreov Sf/Xoverr/ r/pcv rds <f>eovds. ovreo rolvvv Kal el dvepobro r/pas, errebSr] vopep rd vopb^opeva vopl-^erab, rlvb ovrb rep vopep vopl^erab; rrorepov B aladr/creL rwl Sr/Xeoacb, wairep rd pavdavopeva pavddverab Sr/Xoverr/ rfj eTTbem/pp, 7} evpeaeb rbVb, diarrep rd evpbaKopeva evplexerae, otov ra pev vybebva Kal voocoSt/ larpucf/, a 8e 01 deal Scavoovv-rab, evs efiaerbv ot pavrecs, pavrbKf/’ r/ ydp ttov reyyy/ r/ptv evpeerls eerrb rd)v rrpaypdrcov rj yap;
ET. Haw ye.
2G. Ti odv dv rovrcov vrroXa^obpev pdXbcrra rdv vdpov etvab;
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soc. And so speech, you think, is the things that are spoken, or sight the things seen, or hearing the things heard ? Or is speech something distinct from the things spoken, sight something distinct from the things seen, and hearing something distinct from the things heard ; and so law is something distinct from things loyally accepted ? Is this so, or what is your view ?
com. I find it now to be something distinct.
soc. Then law is not things loyally accepted.
com. I think not.
soc. Now what can law be ? Let us consider it in this way. Suppose someone had asked us about what was stated just now : Since you say it is by sight that things seen are seen, what is this sight whereby they are seen ? Our answer to him would have been : That sensation which shows obj ects by means of the eyes. And if he had asked us again : Well then, since it is by hearing that things heard are heard, what is hearing ? Our answer to him would have been : That sensation which shows us sounds by means of the ears. In the same way then, suppose he should also ask us : Since it is by law that loyally accepted things are so accepted, what is this law whereby they are so accepted ? Is it some sensation or showing, as when things learnt are learnt by knowledge showing them, or some discovery, as when things discovered are discovered—for instance, the causes of health and sickness by medicine, or the designs of the gods, as the prophets say, by prophecy ; for art is surely our discovery of things, is it not ?
com. Certainly.
soc. Then what thing especially of this sort shall we surmise law to be ?
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ET. Ta Soyaara ravra Kal i/rqt/>lcrpiara, epioiye 8ok€l. rl yap av aXXo ns (fralr] vop^ov etvai; 0 ware Kivbvvevei, o crv epooras, rb oXov rovro, vbpios, boy pa TroXecos etvai.
2X1. Ao£av, <vs eoiKe, Xeyeis iroXinKTjv rov vbpov.
ET. ’'Eycoye.
2X1. Kai tacos1 koAcos Aeyets” ra^a 8e cS8e apieivov eiaropieOa. Xeyeis nvas crot/iovs;
ET. ’’Eycoye.
2X1. Ovkovv ot aofiot etat <ro</>la <rocf>oi;
ET. Nat.
2X1. Tt be; ot SbKaioi biKaiocrvvY] biKaioi;
ET. Ilaw ye.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal ot vopiipioi vbpicp vbpiipioi;
D ET. Nat.
2X1. Ot 8e avopoi avop.la avopoi;
ET. Nat.
2X1. Ot 8e vopiipoi biKaioi;
ET. Nat.
2X1. Ot 8e avopoi aSiKoi;
ET. ^ASi/cot.
2X1. Ovkovv KaXXicrrov rj SiKaioovv'q re Kal o vop,os;
et. Ovrajs.
2X1. Aiayiarop Se rj aSt/cia re Kal ri avoala;
et. Nat.
2X1. Kat rb piev ercp^ei ras iroXeis Kal raXXa rravra, ro Se aTroAAvat Kal avarperrei;
et. Nat'.
2X1. ‘Os’ rrepl KaXov apa nvbs bvros Set rov vopiov biavoeicrdai, Kal tbs ayaObv avrb fyyreiv.
ET. IIcos 8’ ov;
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com. Our resolutions and decrees, I imagine : for how else can one describe law ? So that apparently the whole thing, law, as you put it in your question, is a city’s resolution.
soc. State opinion, it seems, is what you call law.
com. I do.
soc. And perhaps you are right : but I fancy we shall get a better knowledge in this way. You call some men wise r
com. I do.
soc. And the wise are wise by wisdom ?
com. Yes.
soc. And again, the just are just by justice ?
com. Certainly.
soc. And so the law-abiding are law-abiding by law ?
com. Yes.
soc. And the lawless are lawless by lawlessness ?
com. Yes.
soc. And the law-abiding are just ?
com. Yes.
soc. And the lawless are unjust ?
com. Unjust.
soc. And justice and law are most noble ?
com. That is so.
soc. And injustice and lawlessness most base ?
com. Yes.
soc. And the former preserve cities and everything else, while the latter destroy and overturn them ?
com. Yes.
soc. Hence we must regard law as something noble, and seek after it as a good.
com. Undeniably.
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2X1. Ovkovv doypba e^apbev etvab ttoXccos tov vdpbov;
E et. ’'E^a/xev yap.
2X1. Tt ovv; ovk eon ra pev Xp^crra 86yp.ara> Ta 8e irovrjpd;
ET. "Eari /xev ovv.
2X1. Kai p/rjv vopbos ye ovk vjv Trovrjpos.
et. Ov yap.
2X1. Ovk apa dpOcos ^X€L diroKpivecrOab ovtcds arrXcos, on vopbos ecrrl ddypba 'troXecvs.
et. Ovk epbocye BokcI.
2X1. Ovk dpa dppbOTTOb av rd irovTjpdv doypa vopbos etvab.
et. Ov 8??Ta.
2X1. ’AAAa pbrjv 8d£a ye ns Kal avnp pbob Kara-</)abverab 6 vopbos etvab' eireb&r) St ovx TWJjpa &6ga, dpa ovk rfi?] tovto KaTaSpXov, cos XP'llcjrV> e’bTrep 8o£a vop,os ecrnv;
ET. Nat.
2X1. Ao^a xPr]arV eonv; ovx V ^XrjO'qs; et. Nai.
315	2X1. Ovkovv T} aXiffis t)6$a tov ovtos eanv
e^evpeabs;
et. "Eart yap.
2X1. '0 vopbos dpa ftovXeTab tov ovtos etvab e^ev-peacs.
ET. n<V£ odvs d) 'Lu)KpaT€S> €b 6 VOpbOS TOV ovtos earlv e^evpecrcs, ovk del tocs avTObS vopbobs XpdipbeOa rrepl tcov avrcvv, el ra ovTa ye rtpbbv €^T]VpY]Tab;
2X1. BovAcrat pbev ovdev ^ttov 6 vopbos etvab tov ovtos egevpeobs' ol 3’ dpa pbT) tocs avTObs del 394
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soc. And we said that law is a city’s resolution ?
com. So we did.
soc. Well now, are not some resolutions good, and others evil ?
com. Yes, to be sure.
soc. And, you know, law was not evil.
com. No, indeed.
soc. So it is not right to reply, in such downright fashion, that law is a city’s resolution.
com. I agree that it is not.
soc. An evil resolution, you see, cannot properly be a law.
com. No, to be sure.
soc. But still, I am quite clear myself that law is some sort of opinion ; and since it is not evil opinion, is it not manifest by this time that it is good opinion, granting that law is opinion ?
com. Yes.
soc. But what is good opinion ? Is it not true opinion ?
com. Yes.
soc. And true opinion is discovery of reality ?
com. Yes, it is.
soc. So law tends to be discovery of reality.
com. Then how is it, Socrates, if law is discovery of reality, that we do not use always the same laws on the same matters, if we have thus got realities discovered ?
soc. Law tends none the less to be discovery of reality : but men, who do not use always the same
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B vopoLS xpcofievot, dvOpcorroL, cos doKovpev, ovk del Svvavrai, egevploKCLv o /JovAerat 6 vopos, to ov. err el (f>epe TScopev, edv dpa yptv evBevde KardSyXov ye-vyrac, elre rocs avrois del vopoLS xpco/aeda y dXXoTe dXXoLs, Kal el drravres rots avrois y aAAoc aAAocs1.
ET. ’AAAa rovro ye, co UcoKpares, ov p/aAeTrov yvcovac, otl ovtc ol avtol del tols avrois vopois XpcovraL dXXoL tc dXXocs- errel avrcKa yptv pev OV VOfJLOS eOTLV dvdpcdrrovs dvecv aAA’ dvdoLov, C KapxySovLOL de Bvovolv cos oolov dv Kal vopLpov avrois, Kal ravra evcoc avrcov Kal tovs avrcov _ t «	rr /	t »	\ \ > /	\	\
VLeLS TCp r^povco, COS LOCOS KOL OV OKyKOas. KOL py OTL ftdpflapOL avdpCOTTOL ypOOV aAAoig- VOpOL$ ^pCOVTOL, aAAa Kal ol ev ry Av/ca/a ovtol Kal ol tov ’AOdpav-ros eKyovoL dlas dvolas Ovovolv ’'"EXXyves dvTes' cooTTep Kal ypas avTOVs otoOa ttov kol avTOS okovcov, olols vopocs expcopceOa TTpo tov rrepl tovs arrodavovTas, tepetd tc rrpooc/fdTTovTes Trpd Tys D eK<f)opds tov veKpov Kal eyxvTpLorptas pera-TTCpTTOpeVOL’ OL S’ OV eKCLVCOV €.TL TtpOTepOL OVTOV kol e6avrov ev ry olklo, tovs dirodavovras’ ypevs de tovtcov ovSev rroLovpev. pvpta S’ dv tls eyoL TOLavra elrreiv' vroXXy yap evpoycopla Tys drro-Setgecos, cos ovre ypets ypw avrois del Kara ravrd vopl^opev ovre dAAyXoLS ol dvOpcorroL.
2fi. OvSev rot Bavpaorov eorLV, co /3eX.TLOT€, cl ov pev dpdcos XeyeLS, epe Se rovro XeXyOev. aAA’ ecos av ov re Kara oavrov Aeyys a ool ookcl paKpco
* Or Lycoa, a town in the Arcadian district Maenalia.
2 Cf. Herod, vii. 197. At Alus in Achaea Xerxes was told of human sacrifices offered to purge the guilt of Athamas in plotting the death of his son Phrixus.
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laws, as we observe, are not always able to discover what the law is intent on—reality. For come now, let us see if from this point onward we can get it clear whether we use always the same laws or different ones at different times, and whether we all use the same, or some of us use some, and others others.
com. Why, that, Socrates, is no difficult matter to determine—that the same men do not use always the same laws, and also that different men use different ones. With us, for instance, human sacrifice is not legal, but unholy, whereas the Carthaginians perform it as a thing they account holy and legal, and that too when some of them sacrifice even their own sons to Cronos, as I daresay you yourself have heard. And not merely is it foreign peoples who use different laws from ours, but our neighbours in Lycaea 1 and the descendants of Athamas 2—you know their sacrifices, Greeks though they be. And as to ourselves too, you know, of course, from what you have heard yourself, the kind of laws we formerly used in regard to our dead, when we slaughtered sacred victims before the funeral procession, and engaged urnwomen to collect the bones from the ashes. Then again, a yet earlier generation used to bury the dead where they were, in the house : but we do none of these things. One might give thousands of other instances ; for there is ample means of proving that neither we copy ourselves nor mankind each other always in laws and customs.
soc. And it is no wonder, my excellent friend, if what you say is correct, and I have overlooked it. But if you continue to express your views after your own fashion in lengthy speeches, and I speak likewise, we
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E Xoycp Kal iraXiv eyd), ouSev py ttotc crw/x^ai/xev, ojs cyd) olpai* eav 3e koivov TeOrj to aKeppea, Tay dv opoXoyqcraipev. el pev ovv ftovXec, TrvvOavd-pevos 1TaPy epov Kocvfi per* epov crKOTrei’ el 8* av ftovXei, arroKpivopevos.
E«‘	cOeXco, d>	co kpares, axTOKpcvcaOai o
ri dv /3ovXt).
* 20. Qepe 8y], crv trorepa vopl^eis tcl SiKaia aSiKa eivai Kal rd dSt/ca 8iKaia, rj Ta pev SiKaia St/cata, ra 8e dSiKa aSuca;
v et. Eya> pev Ta tc 8t/cata St/cata Kal to, a,8iKa dbiKa.
316	20. Ovkovv koi xrapd Traaiv ovtcos d>s ev0d&e vo-
pl^eTai;
et. Nat.
20. Ovkovv Kal ev Hepaais;
ET. <Kat ev Uepcrais>.1
20. ’AAA’ det &nTrov;
ET. ’Act.
20. IIoTepoi/ 8e to. xrXeiov eXKovTa ^apvTepa vopi^eTai ev3a8et Ta 3e cXottov Kov^xoTepa, Tj Tovvavrlov;
\E»' aAAa Ta xrXeiov cXkovto ^apv'7~epaJ Ta 8e eXaTTov KovcftoTepa.
20. Ovkovv Kai ev Kapyrfoovi Kal ev AvKala;
et. Nat.
20. Ta pev KaXa, cos eoiKe, navTayov vopil^eTai B /caAa. K^’1, 7'c^ aiaypa auxypa} aAA’ ov tcl celery pa KaXd ov8e ra xaAa alaypa.
et. OiW
20. Ovkovv, cos Kara iravTaxv elireiv, tcx ovTa 1 Kal iv H^ptrais add. vulg-.
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shall never come to any agreement, in my opinion : but if we study the matter jointly, we may perhaps concur. Well now, if you like, hold a joint inquiry with me by asking me questions ; or if you prefer, by answering them.	’
com. Why, I am willing, Socrates, to answer anything you like.
soc. Come then, do you consider 1 just things to be unjust and unjust things just, or just things to be just and unjust things unjust ?
com. I consider just things to be just, and unjust things unjust.
soc. And are they so considered among all men elsewhere as they are here ?
com. Yes.
soc. And among the Persians also ?
com. Among the Persians also.
soc. Always, I presume ?
com. Always.
soc. Are things that weigh more considered heavier here, and things that weigh less lighter, or the contrary ?
com. No, those that weigh more are considered heavier, and those that weigh less lighter.
soc. And is it so in Carthage also, and in Lycaea ?
com. Yes.
soc. Noble things, it would seem, are everywhere considered noble, and base things base ; not base things noble or noble things base.
com. That is so.
soc. And thus, as a universal rule, realities, and
1 The word vo/j.l^eiv here and in what follows is intended to retain some of the sense of vbfios as “ accepted ” law and custom which it had in what precedes; see note, 313 b.
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vopuQerai eivai, ov ra pirj ovra, Kai Trap Tjpiv Kai irapa rots dXXois diracnv.
ET. ’'E^toiye 8oK€t.
Sil. Off av apa rov ovros apapravrj, rov vopitpiov dpaprdvei.
ET. Ovra) p,ev, d> TtcoKpares, cos av Xeyeis, r aura ^>a'iverai vopu/aa Kal rjpZv del Kal rois aAAoi$“ C €7T€iSdv 8’ evvorjaco, on ovdev iravopieda dvco Kar co perandepievoi tovs vdp,ovs> ov 8vvap,ai ireiadrjvai.
Sn. ,/Ictojs‘ ydp ovk evvoeis ravra perairerrevo-p>eva on ravra eanv. aAA’ <S8e pier* epiov avrd ddpec. t]8t] TTore everv^es avyypdpip,an irepl vyielas rcov Kapvovrcov;
ET. "Eytoye.
2n. OtaOa ovv, nvos rexyrjs rovro ean ro avy-ypapipia;
ET. Ot8a, on larpiKris.
sn. Ovkovv larpovs KaXets rovs eiriarr^piovas irepl tovtojv;
ET. <bY]pd.
D 2n. IIoTepo^ ofiv ot emar^oves ravra irepl nov avrajv vopl^ovaiv tq aXXoi dXXa;
ET. Taura, epoiye doKOvaiv.
2X1. ITorepop ot tfEAA^veff piovoi rois "EAAiyow rj Kal ot ftdpftapoi avrots re Kal rots ''EAAijcrt, irepl d>v dv eidaxjL, ravra vopdi^ovcriv;
ET. Taura Stjttou ttoXXy} dvayKi) earl rovs ei86ras avrovs avrois avvvopt^eiv Kal "EAA^yas Kal ftapfldpovs.
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not unrealities, are accepted as real, both among us and among all other men.
com. I agree.
soc. Then whoever fails to attain reality, fails to attain accepted law.
com. In your present way of putting it, Socrates, the same things appear to be accepted as lawful both by us and by the rest of the world, always : but when I reflect that we are continually changing our laws in all sorts of ways, I cannot bring myself to assent.
soc. Perhaps it is because you do not reflect that when we change our pieces at draughts they are the same pieces. But look at it, as I do, in this wav. Have you in your time come across a treatise on healing the sick ?
com. I have.
soc. Then do you know to what art such a treatise belongs ?
com. I do : medicine.
soc. And you give the name of doctors to those who have knowledge of these matters ?
com. Yes.
soc. Then do those who have knowledge accept the same views on the same things, or do they accept different views ?
com. The same, in my opinion.
soc. Do Greeks only accept the same views as Greeks on what they know, or do foreigners also agree on these matters, both among themselves and with Greeks ?
com. It is quite inevitable, I should say, that those who know should agree in accepting the same views, whether Greeks or foreigners.
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30. KaAak ye drrreKplvcL). ovkovv Kal aei;
et. Nai /cai del.
SO. Ovkovv Kal ol larpol avyyp<X(f>ovoL irepi E vycelas, direp Kal vopl^ovcnv etvac;
et. Nat.
SO. Tarpi/ca dpa Kal larpLKol vdpoL ravra ra avyypdppara earl rd ra>v larpcbv.
et. ’larpi/ax pevroL.
SO. TAp’ ovv Kal rd yecopyuca avyypdppara yecopycKol vdpoL elalv;
et. Nai.
SO. Tivcov ovv eerrl rd Trepl KTprcov epyaacas ovyypdppara Kal vopepa;
et. T&qirovpcov.
SO. WrjTTOvpLKol dpa vopoc Tjptv elalv ofiroc.
et. Nai.
50. Tcov eiTLorapevcov KYprcov dpyeev;
ET. nw 3’ ov;
SO. ’ETricrravrai S’ ol KrprovpoL.
et. Nai.
So. TIvcov Se rd Trepl oi/jov aKevaalas avyypdp-pard re Kal vopLpa;
et. NLayelpcov.
so. Mayeipi/coi dpa vopoi elalv;
et. MayeLpLKol.
SO. Tcov emarapevcov, cos eoLKev, oiftov aKevaacas dp\eLv;
317 et. Nat.
SO. ’ETTioravrai S’, cos’ </>aaLV, ol pdyeLpOL;
ET. ’ErricrravTai ydp.
SO. Elev rlvcov Se St] rd Trepl TroXecos dtouctfaecos
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soc. Well answered. And do they so always ?
com. Yes, it is so always.
soc. And do doctors on their part, in their treatises on health, write what they accept as real ?
com. Yes.
soc. Then these treatises of the doctors are medical, and medical laws.
com. Medical, to be sure.
soc. And are agricultural treatises likewise agricultural laws ?
com. Yes.
soc. And whose are the treatises and accepted rules about garden-work ?
com. Gardeners’.
soc. So these are our gardening laws.
com. Yes.
soc. Of people who know how to control gardens ?
com. Certainly.
soc. And it is the gardeners who know.
com. Yes.
soc. And whose are the treatises and accepted rules about the confection of tasty dishes ?
com. Cooks’.
soc. Then there are laws of cookery ?
com. Of cookery.
soc. Of people who know, it would seem, how to control the confection of tasty dishes ?
com. Yes.
soc. And it is the cooks, they say, who know ?
com. Yes, it is they who know.
soc. Very well; and now, whose are the treatises
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avyypdp,p,ard re Kal vopupd eanv; dp9 ov raw eiriorapievcov ttoXccov dp^eiv;
et. ’'E/xoiye Bo Kei.
2X1. Rmaravrai Be dXXoi rives 7) ol rroXiriKOi re Kal ol flauiXiKo'i;
et. Ovroi p.ev ovv.
2X1. IToAitiko, dpa ravra cruyypdpyjiard ecmv, ovs ol avOpayjroL vopiovs koXovui, fiacriXecov re Kal B avBpaw dyadcov crvyypdpipLara.
ET. 'AXpOfj Xeyeis.
2X1. "AXXo n ovv oi ye erriordpievoi ovk dXXore aAAa avyypdipovai irepl raw avraw;
ET. Ov.
2X1. Ov3e pieradpcrovral rrore Trepl rcov avraw erepa /cat ere pa vopupa;
et. Ov Bfjra.
2X1. ’Eav ovv dpcvpiev nvas dirovovv rovro Troiovvras, Trorepa (/yrjcropiev emorT]piovas etvai rj dveTTLcrTYjpovas rovs rovro Troiovvras j
et. ’AveTTicrTypLovas.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal o p,ev dv dpdov -p, vdpiipiov avro <f)paop.ev eKaorcp etvai, p ro larpiKov rj ro piayei-piKOV T] ro KpTTOVplKOV;
et. Nai.
c sxi. *0 3’ dv pd) opdov p, ovKeri c/ipcropiev rovro vopiipiov eivai;
ET. OvKeri.
2X1. "AvopLov dpa ylyverat.
ET. 'Av ay kt].
2X1. Ovkovv Kal ev rots ovyypdpipLacri rois Trepl rcov Sixaiaiv Kai aSi/ccov wai oAcos Trepl ttoXccos
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and accepted rules about the government of a state ? Of the people who know how to control states, are they not ?
com. I agree.
soc. And is it anyone else than statesmen and royal persons1 who know ?
com. It is they, to be sure.
soc. Then what people call “ laws ” are treatises of state,—writings of kings and good men.
com. That is true.
soc. And must it not be that those who know will not write differently at different times on the same matters ?
com. They will not.
soc. Nor will they ever change one set of accepted rules for another in respect of the same matters.
com. No, indeed.
soc. So if we see some persons anywhere doing this, shall we say that those who do so have knowledge, or have none ?
com. That they have no knowledge.
soc. And again, whatever is right, we shall say is lawful for each person, whether in medicine or in cookery or in gardening ?
com. Yes.
soc. And whatever is not right we shall decline to call lawful ?
com. We shall decline.
soc. Then it becomes unlawful.
com. It must.
soc. And again, in writings about what is just and unjust, and generally about the government of a
1 C/. Euthyd. 291 c, Politicus 266-7, where Plato identifies the statesman’s and the king's art.
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8iaKoapT)aed>s re Kal irepl rov cbs XpJ] irdXcv St-OLK€LV} TO pGV bpdoV VOpOS €Crrl flaCTlXeKOS, TO de pT] 6p66v OV, 6 boKGC VOpOS etvab TOLS p,7) elboULV gutl yap dvopov.
ET. Nat.
D 2X1. ’Opiate apa (bpoXoyrjcrapev vbpov etvai, tov DVT OS €Vp€(JLV.
et. Oatverat.
2X1. ’'E-rt de Kal t68g ev avrep ^LaOecbpeda.1 tl$ emuTYipoiv Ziavetpai Girl yfj ra oTreppara;
ET. Fecopyds.
2X1. Ovros de ra, a^ta crirGppara GKaorp yfj ^tavepec;
ET. Nat.
2X1. *0 yecopyds dpa vopevs ay ados tovtcvv, Kal ol tovtov vbpot Kal bcavopal eni TavTa bpd al elcriv;
et. Nat.
2n. Tts1 8c KpovpaTcov eirl rd peXp ayaObs vopevs, Kal to, dtpa vetpai, Kal ot tlvos vopot opdol clolv;
E ET. Ot TOV avXvjTOV Kal TOV KL0apUJTOV.
211. ‘0 vopbKooTaTos dpa ev tovtols, oStos avXr]TLKd)TaTos •
ET. Nat.
2X1. Tts- de T7]v Tpo(f>7]v eirl rd tow avOpcbmvv (jeopard biaveipac dpujros; ovy barrep tt]v d^lav;
ET. Nat.
2X1. At tovtov dpa biavopal Kal ot vopob /3eX-■Tiaroi, Kat. dores' rrepi ravra vopuaoraTos, Kal vopevs dpearos.
1 8ia.0ew/j.e8a Hermann : §ia0<i/j.e0a, 6ea.ad>ne0a mss.
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state and the proper way of governing it, that which is right is the king’s law, but not so that which is not right, though it seems to be law to those who do not know ; for it is unlawful.
com. Yes.
soc. Then we rightly admitted that law is discovery of reality.
com. So it appears.
soc. Now let us observe this further point about it. Who has knowledge of distributing1 seed over land ?
com. A farmer.
soc. And does he distribute the suitable seed to each sort of land ?
com. Yes.
soc. Then the farmer is a good apportioner of it, and his laws and distributions are right in this matter?
com. Yes.
soc. And who is a good apportioner of notes struck for a tune, skilled in distributing suitable notes, and who is it whose laws are right here ?
com. The flute-player and the harp-player.
soc. Then he who is the best lawyer in these matters is the best flute-player.
com. Yes.
soc. And who is most skilled in distributing food to human bodies ? Is it not he who assigns suitable food ?
com. Yes.
soc. Then his distributions and laws are best, and whoever is the best lawyer in this matter is also the best apportioner.
1 The words Siavtfieiv and vo/x-fc in this passage introduce the primitive meaning of v6/ms — “distribution” or “apportionment ” of each person’s status, property, rights, etc.?
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ET. flaw ye.
XQ. Tt? ovtos;
ET. HaL^orpc^r)s.
318 sn. Ovtos- ty]V avdpcoiTELav ayeAiqv rov crcdpLaTos vdpLELv Kpdrlottos;
et. Nat.
Sn. Tt? §e T7]v tcov irpoftaTcov dydXrjV kpar lotos VEpLELV; TL OVOpLa aVTCp ;
ET. HoLprfv.
sn. Ut tov noLpLcvos apa vopLOL apturoL tols rrpo-fidroLs.
ET. Nat.
Sn. Ot 3e rov flovKoXov rots ftovarcv.
ET. Nat.
sn. Ot §E TOV TLVOS vdpCOL dpLOTOL TOLS ifjVyOLS tcov dvdpcoircov; ovy ol tov /dacaXecos; <£a#t.
ET. <&T]pLL 3?y.
B SX1. KaAco? tolvvv XdyeLS. oyocs dv ovv elttelv, tls tcov iraXaLcov dyad ds yeyovev dv tols avXrj-TLKOLS VOflOLS VOpLoOcTYjS J LOCOS OVK CWOCLS, aAA’ dyco flovXoL ere VTropLV'rjoco;
ET. IIaPV pLEV ovv.
sn. Ap ovv o Xlapovas Aeyerat Kat tcl 7Tat8t/cd avrov "OXvpLiros 6 ^pv^;
ET. ’AA^^tJ XdycLs.
Sn. Tovtcov 3rj kol Ta avX^pLaTCL OecoTaTd ecttl, KCLL p,OVa KLVEL KOL €K<f)OLLV€L TOVS TCOV OeCOV EV ypELO ovras' kol etl kol vvv p,ova Xolttcx, cos Oelcl ovto.
<t 2 9ere vb^ is connected with a special use of v^iv— find appropriate pasture for ”—derived from its original meaning of “ apportion.”
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com. Certainly.
soc. Who is he ?
com. A trainer.
soc. He is the best man to pasture 1 the human herd of the body ? 2
com. Yes.
soc. And who is the best man to pasture a flock of sheep ? What is his name ?
com. A shepherd.
soc. Then the shepherd’s laws are best for sheep.
com. Yes.
soc. And the herdsman’s for oxen.
com. Yes.
soc. And whose laws are best for the souls of men ? The king’s, are they not ? Say if you agree.
com. I do.
soc. Then you are quite right. Now can you tell me who, in former times, has proved himself a good lawgiver in regard to the laws of flute-playing ? Perhaps you cannot think of him *. would you like me to remind you ?
com. Do by all means.
soc. Then is it Marsyas, by tradition, and his beloved Olympus, the Phrygian ?
com. That is true.
soc. And their flute-tunes also are most divine, and alone stir and make manifest those who are in need of the gods ;3 and to this day they only remain, as being divine.
2	The awkward imagery of this sentence obviously cannot have come from Plato’s mind or hand.
3	Cf. Sympos. 215 c (from which this allusion to Marsyas is feebly imitated) 5y\oi rous twv 6ewv re ko! reXeruv 8eofj.tvovs, where u in need of the gods n seems to be a mystic phrase for “ ready for divine possession ” (tv6ov(ria.<rfj.6s).
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ET. vEori ravra.
2X1. T/$ 8e Aeyerai ra>v rraAatah' ^acriAecuv dyados vopoderr^s yeyovevab, ov erb Kai vvv ra, vopbbpba peveb cos Oeia ovra;
et. Ovk ewoco.
2X1. Ou/c otaQa, rives iraXaborarobs vopbobs ypcbv-rai rcov 'EAAtjpcov ;
et. TApa Aa/ceSat/zovtov? Xeyebs Kai AvKOvp-yov tov vopbod&rTjv;
2X1. ’AAAa ravra ye ovB&rrco tacos err) rptaKoata oXLyco rovrcov rrXeico. aAAa rovrcov rcov vopipcov ra fleXrbara rrodev r^Keb; olada;
ET. Oaa/ y’ ck J^prjrrjs.
2X1. Ovkovv ovrob rraXabordrobs vopobs ypcovrab rcov 'PjXXrjvcov ;
ET. Na/.
2X1. 0bo6a ovv, rives rovrcov dyaOoi ftaacXets djaav; Mivcos re Kai 'PaBdpavOvs, ot Abos Kai PvpcoTTTjs TrabSes, div otBe elaiv ot vopbob.
ET. 'PaBdpbavQvv ye c/>aabv, cb "ZcoKpares, BbKabov dvBpa, rov Be Mivcov dypbov rbva Kai vaXeirov Kai ad lkov.
2n. ’Attucov, di fteXrbcrTe, Xeyebs pbvdov Kai rpa-ybKov.
ET. T/ Be; ov ravra Xeyerab irepi Mlvco;
2X1. Ovkovv vtto ye 'Opbr/pov Kai "HuloBov Kat-rob ye TTbOavcorepot etabv crupTravres ot rpaycpBo-TTObol, cov av aKovcov ravra Xeyebs.
ET. ’AAAa rl pcrpr ovrob rrepi Mtvco Xeyovabv;
2X1. Eya» Bi] aob epco, Iva per] Kai av coairep ot 410
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com. That is so.
soc. And who by tradition has shown himself a good lawgiver among the ancient kings, so that to this day his ordinances remain, as being divine ?
com. I cannot think.
soc. Do you not know which of the Greeks use the most ancient laws ?
com. Do you mean the Spartans, and Lycurgus the lawgiver ?
soc. Why, that is a matter, I daresay, of less than three hundred years ago, or but a little more. But whence is it that the best of those ordinances come ? Do you know ?
com. From Crete, so they say.
soc. Then the people there use the most ancient laws in Greece ?
com. Yes.
soc. Then do you know who were their good kings ? Minos and Rhadamanthus, the sons of Zeus and Europa ; those laws were theirs.
com. Rhadamanthus, they do say, Socrates, was a just man ; but Minos was a savage sort of person, harsh and unjust.
soc. Your tale, my excellent friend, is a fiction of Attic tragedy.
com. What 1 Is not this the tradition about Minos ?
soc. Not in Homer and Hesiod ; and yet they are more to be believed than all the tragedians together, from whom you heard your tale.
com. Well, and what, pray, is their tale about Minos ?
soc. I will tell you, in order that you may not share the impiety of the multitude : for there cannot
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TroAAot daeflfjs. ov yap ecrd' d tl tovtov acre-fdecrrepdv eorLv ovd* 6 tl XPV pdXXov evXafieLodat, rrXrjv els deovs Kal Xdycp Kal epyco e^apapTaveLV, 3evrepov 3e els rovs delovs dvd pcorrovs' dXXd rrdvv rrodXrjv XP^] Tpopr/deLav rroLetodaL del, otov peXXrjs 319 dv3pa i^e^eLv rj erraLveaeadaL, prj ovk dpdcos ecrrrjs.
tovtov Kal eveKa XPV pavddvew 3LayLyvcdcrK€Lv Xprjorovs Kal rrovvpovs dv3pas. vepecra yap 6 de 6s, otov tls tyeyrj tov earna> opoLov v erraLvri rov eavTco ej/avrtcos exovTa' octtl o ovtos o ay ad os. prj ydp tl olov Xldovs pev etvaL tepovs Kal £uXa Kal opvea KaL oc/)€LS, dvOpooTTOVS 3e pry aAAa irdvTuov tovtcov Lepd)TaTov eaTLV avdpcoTTOS 6 ay ad 6s, Kal pLapd>-TOTOV 6 TTOVTJpOS.
wHStj ovv Kal rrepl MZvcu, d>s avTov ''Opypos tc B /cat HatoSos- eyKtopLa^ovcn, tovtov eveKa </>pda-a>, Iva pr] dvdpcorros d>v dvdpcbrrov els r/pco Aads vlov Xdycy e^apapTavys. ''Oprjpos yap rrepl KprjTTjs Xeycov, otl rroXXol dvdpcorroL ev avTrj elal Kal evevrjKOVTa rrdXrjes, Trjat 8e, cfocrLV,
evL Kvcooros peydXr] rrdXLS, evda tc Mlvcos evvecopos flacrLXeve Aads peydXov dapLorrjs.
C eaTLV ovv TOVTO 'Oprjpov eyKcopLov els Mlvoov 3lA flpaxeojv eLprjpevov, otov ovd? els eva tcov r/poocov erroLTjoev (Apropos. otl pev yap o Zevs oo<^>lot'i]s eoTL Kal T) Texyr) avrr] rrayKaXx] earl, rroXXaxov Kal dXXodL 3r]XoL, aTCLp Kal evravda. XeyeL ydp tov Xitvcov uvyylyveadaL evaTcp ctcl Tip Aal ev XdyoLS kol <f)OLTav rraLdevdrjaopevov cvs vrrd ao<f>LUTOV ovtos tov Aaos. otl otov tovto to yepas OVK eCTTLV
1 Minos and. Rhadamanthus were sons of Zeus by Europa. 412
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conceivably be anything more impious or more to be guarded against than being mistaken in word and deed with regard to the gods, and after them, with regard to divine men ; you must take very great precaution, whenever you are about to blame or praise a man, so as not to speak incorrectly. For this reason you must learn to distinguish honest and dishonest men : for God feels resentment when one blames a man who is like himself, or praises a man who is the opposite ; and the former is the good man. For you must not suppose that while stocks and stones and birds and snakes are sacred, men are not nay, the good man is the most sacred of all these things, and the wicked man is the most defiled.
So if I now proceed to relate how Minos is eulogized by Homer and Hesiod, my purpose is to prevent you, a man sprung from a man, from making a mistake in regard to a hero who was the son of Zeus.1 For Homer,2 in telling of Crete that there were in it many men and “ ninety cities,” says :
And amongst them is the mighty city of Cnossos, where Minos was king, having colloquy3 with mighty Zeus in the ninth year.
Now here in Homer we have a eulogy of Minos, briefly expressed, such as the poet never composed for a single one of the heroes. For that Zeus is a sophist, and that sophistry is a highly honourable art, he makes plain in many other places, and particularly here. For he says that Minos consorted and discoursed with Zeus in the ninth year, and went regularly to be educated by Zeus as though he were a sophist. And the fact that Homer assigned this privilege of having been educated by Zeus to no one 2 Od. xix. 179.
8 dapiarris means “ one who has familiar converse” (iapos).
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orcp dneveipev "Opypos tcov rjpcdcov, vtto Atos TreTraidevcrdai, aAAa> r] Mlvcp, rovr* ecrriv erraivos D Oavpacrros. Kal ’OSvcro'eias' ev NeKvia diKa^ovra ypvuovv (jKfjiTTpov eyovra tt€ttoIt]K€ tov Mtrcor, ov tov 'PaSa/xarflvr* 'PadapavOvv Se ovr’ evravOa diKa^ovra 7r€7roL7]K€v ovre crvyyiyvopevov red Act ovSa/wv- Sia Tavra cfrpp eyd) Mtrcor dr-dvrcov /naAicrra vtto 'Optfpov eyKeKcopiaaOai. rd yap Aids ovra vratSa povov vtto Alo? ireTratSevcr^at ovk eyei virep^oXrjV erralvov.
Tovto yap crqpaiveL to cttos to
ewecopos ftacdXeve Aids peydXov dapiar^s,
E (ruvovcTLacrTTjv tov Aids eivai tov Xtlvcov. ol yap oapoi Xdyoi etui, Kal dapiorrjs <TUvov<yiaarT]S ecrriv ev Xdyois. e^otra ovr St’ evarov erovs els to tov Alos dvTpov o Mircos', ra piev pLaOryrdpievos, Ta Se aTTodeigdpievos, d tt] TrpoTepa EvveeTTjpldi epepLaOrjKCL rrapd tov Alos, elal Se ot VTToXappdvovai TOV OapiOTTJV OVfJLTTOTTJV Kal (TVpLTrai(JTT]V CLVai TOV Alos" aAAa. -rajSe dv tls TCKp/Yjpup yp&ro, otl 320 ovdev XeyovoLv ol ovtcos wrodapflavovTcs. ttoAAcov yap ovtcov dvdparnow, Kal 'EAAowcov /cat Bap-O '	tn	tf	tr	>
papcov, ovk ccttlv oiTives aTreyovrai orupTrocrLOV Kal TavTTjs TTjs TraiSias', ov cotlv otvos, aAAot rj ¥LpT]T€S Kal AaKedaipdvLoi devTepoi, paSovTes Trapa KprjTOjv. ev Pip'qT'p Se els ovtos euTi tcov aAAajv vopcov, ovs Xlivcos cdrjKe, prj avpTTLveiv aAA^Aots els pedrjv. koltol drjXov otl, a evdpii^e KaXa etvaL, Tavra vdpipa edr/Ke Kal tols avrov TroXlraLS• ov yap ttov, cocTiep ye <f>avXos dvOpcoTros,
B o Mircos' evdpLi^e pev erepa, eTrotei Se aAAa Trap9 a 414
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among the heroes but Minos makes this a marvellous piece of praise. And in the Ghost-raising in the Odyssey1 he has described Minos as judging with a golden sceptre in his hand, but not Rhadamanthus : Rhadamanthus he has neither described here as judging nor anywhere as consorting with Zeus; wherefore I say that Minos above all persons has been eulogized by Homer. For to have been the son of Zeus, and to have been the only one who was educated by Zeus, is praise unsurpassable.
For the meaning of the verse—•“ was king having colloquy with mighty Zeus in the ninth year ”—is that Minos was a disciple of Zeus. For colloquies are discourses, and he who has colloquy is a disciple by means of discourse. So every ninth year Minos repaired to the cave of Zeus, to learn some things, and to show his knowledge of others that he had learnt from Zeus in the preceding nine years. Some there are who suppose that he who has colloquy is a cup-companion and fellow-jester of Zeus : but one may take the following as a proof that they who suppose so are babblers. For of all the many nations of men, both Greek and foreign, the only people who refrain from drinking-bouts and the jesting that occurs where there is wine, are the Cretans, and after them the Spartans, who learnt it from the Cretans. In Crete it is one of their laws which Minos ordained that they are not to drink with each other to intoxication. And yet it is evident that the things he thought honourable were what he ordained as lawful for his people as well. For surely Minos did not, like an inferior person, think one thing and do
* Od. xi. 569.
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evopt^ev' aAA’ rjv avrrj rj ovvovata, atorrep eycb Ady co, did, Adycop em TraiSeia els dperfiv. odev 8fi Kal rovs vdpovs tovtovs edr)Ke rots avrov TroAirais, Si’ ovs fi Te YLpfirr] top iravra ypovov evSatpovet Kal AaKeSalpcov, dfi’ ov rjp^aro tovtols xprjadat, aTe delots overt.
'Pa8dpavdvs 8e dyad os pev rjv dvfip' erreiral-8evro yap vtto tov Mipco- eireTraldevro pevrot ovy dXrjv rfiv flautXLKrjv Teyvrjv, aAA* vrrrjpealav rrj flacnAtKrj, daov emarareZv ev rots 8LKaarr]plots' odev Kal 8tKacrT7]s dyad os eXeydrj etvat. vopo-fivXaKL yap avrd) eypfiro d Mircos- Kara to darv, ra, Se /card rfiv dXXrjv Kp^r^p red TaAa>. d yap TaAcos rpls Treptr/et tov evtavTOV Kara ras Kcopias, ^vAarrcor tovs voptovs ev avrais, ev yaAKOis ypapt-p-aretoLs eycov yeypappevovs tovs vopovs, odev XoXkovs eKX'rjdr). etprjKe 8e Kal 'HatoSos d8eX<^)d tovtcov eis tov Mlvcov. pvrjardels yap avrov rov dvoparos fir] or tv
os ^acrtXevraTos yevero dvrjratv ftaaaXfiarp, Kat rrXelo'Tcov rjvacrae rreptKTtovajv dvdpdtircov, Tlrjvos eytov aKrjrrrpov rep Kal rroXecov ftacrlXeve.
Kat ovros Xeyet rd rov Aids O’KrjrrTpov ov8ev aAAo rj rfiv rrat8etav rfiv rov Atos, rj evdvve rrjv VLprjTTjV.
ET. Aid tl ovv TTore, co ScoKpares, avrr] fi fi'QP'r] KaTecrKe8acrTaL rov Mlvco cos arratSevrov tlvos Kal yaXerrov ovros;
2Q. Ai o Kai av, co fieXrtore, edv acofipovrjs,
1 Talos, the brazen man who was given to Minos by Zeus, is described by Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1639 folk, and Apoliodorus i. 9. 26 (where see Sir J. G. Frazer’s note in this series).
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another, different from what he thought: no, this intercourse, as I say, was held by means of discussion for education in virtue. Wherefore he ordained for his people these very laws, which have made Crete happy through the length of time, and Sparta happy also, since she began to use them ; for they are divine.
Rhadamanthus was a good man indeed, for he had been educated by Minos ; he had, however, been educated, not in the whole of the kingly art, but in one subsidiary to the kingly, enough for presiding in law courts ; so that he was spoken of as a good judge. For Minos used him as guardian of the law in the city, and Talos1 as the same for the rest of Crete. For Talos thrice a year made a round of the villages, guarding the laws in them, by holding their law's inscribed on brazen tablets, which gave him his name of “brazen.” And what Hesiod2 also has said of Minos is akin to this. For after mentioning him by name he remarks—
Who was most kingly of mortal kings, and lorded it over more neighbouring folk than any, holding the sceptre of Zeus : therewith it was that he ruled the cities as king.
And by the sceptre of Zeus he means nothing else than the education that he had of Zeus, whereby he directed Crete.
com. Then how has it ever come about, Socrates, that this report is spread abroad of Minos, as an uneducated and harsh-tempered person ?
soc. Because of something that will make both you,
2 The passage quoted does not occur in our text of Hesiod, nor is it quoted by any other writer. The metre of the first line would be improved if we could read /StwiXcuriraros, from the )3a<riXeur6s used by Aristotle, Pol. iii. 17. 1.
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evXaflrjcrei Kal aAAos- vras avifp, drip pieXei tov evdoKipiov etvai, pvrfteTTore aTrexddveaOai avdpl TroiTjriKU) pir/devl. oi ydp Troirpral pieya dvvavrai els Sogav, e^d diroTcp* dv iroidtaiv ets* rovs dvdpd)-7TOVS, Tj CvXoyOVVT€$ KaT7]yopOVVT€S • O 3y) KOI €^TjpapT€v o M tv a> s, iroXepi'qaas Tfjde rfj rrdXei, ev rj aAA?? re ttoXXtj erotica earl Kal iroi-qral TravToSarrol ttjs re dXXrjs TTOvqcreats Kal TpaycpSlag. 7] de 321 rpaycpdta earl rraXaidv evOdSe, ovy dos oiovrai dird
Oeairidos dpgap,evT] ov3’ drro Qpvvtyov, aAA’ el deXeis ewoyjaai, irdvv TraXaiov avro evp-paeis ov rrjeroe rps iroAecos evp'qp.a. am oe tt)$ Trovrjaecos d^pborepTeararov re Kal ^vyaycvyiKarrarov d) rpaycpdla' ev rj 8?) Kal evrelvovres rf/aeis tov Mlvcov TipKopovpieOa dvO* d>v r/p,as rjvdyKaae rovs
dacrpiovs tcXclv ckcIvovs- tovto ovv e^piapTev d Mlvcus, arreydopievos rjpav, ddev drj, 6 av eparras, KaKodo^oTepos yeyovev, errel on ye dyaOos ^v B Kal vdpapios, O7rep Kal ev tols TrpoaOev eXeyopiev, vopbev9 dyado^, tovto pbeyiarov axpieiov, on
>	/	?	C /	5	/ r/	>/
aKWTjTOL avrov ol vopot €cctlv, are rov ovros 7T€pL
ttoXcoos oiK'qaecvs e^evpovros ev ttjv aX^Oeiav.
et. Aok€?s pioi, a> Sa>Kpar€9, eiKora tov Xdyov elprjKCvai.
sn. Ovkovv el eydb dXrjdrj Xeyco, doKovat aoi TraXaiOTaTOis 'Kp-pres oi Mipco Kal 'Padap,dv6vos mXiTai vopois xprjadai;
1 This is the meaning most probably intended, from an imperfect understanding of &relvei.v (“ put some story into verse, or accompany it with music ”) in Plato, Phaedo 60 d ; Protag. 326 b. Minos was represented as a harsh despot .in Euripides’ Cretans, and probably also in other lost plays.
2 The legend was that Minos defeated the Athenians in 418
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if you are wise, my excellent friend, and everybody else who cares to have a good reputation, beware of ever quarrelling with any man of a poetic turn. For poets have great influence over opinion, according as they create it in the minds of men by either commending or vilifying. And this was the mistake that Minos made, in waging war on this city of ours, which besides all its various culture has poets of every kind, and especially those who write tragedy. Now tragedy is a thing of ancient standing here; it did not begin, as people suppose, from Thespis or from Phrynichus, but if you will reflect, you will find it is a very ancient invention of our city. Tragedy is the most popularly delightful and soul-enthralling branch of poetry: in it, accordingly, we get Minos on the rack of verse,1 and thus avenge ourselves for that tribute which he compelled us to pay.2 This, then, was the mistake that Minos made—his quarrel with us—and hence it is that, as you said in your question, he has fallen more and more into evil repute. For that he was a good and law-abiding person, as we stated in what went before—a good apportioner—is most convincingly shown by the fact that his laws are unshaken, since they were made by one who discovered aright the truth of reality in regard to the management of a state.
com. In my opinion, Socrates, your statement is a probable one.
soc. Then if what I say is true, do you consider that the Cretan people of Minos and Rhadamanthus use the most ancient laws ?
war and compelled them to send a regular tribute of seven youths and seven maidens to be devoured by the Minotaur in the Cretan labyrinth.
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ET. Qalvovrat.
.2X1. Ovrot apa tcov TraAatcov aptarot vopoderat C yeydvaab, vopfjs re Kal rrotpeves dvBpdov,- warrep Kal ''Oprjpos e<j)T] rrotpeva Xacov etvac rov dyadov arparrjyov.
ET. flaw pev ovv.
2X1. Oepe 8tj zzpos Atos ^tAtov et Tt? ripas epobro, 6 rq> acopart dyadds vopoderr/s re Kal vopevs rl eart ravra a Btavepcov eirl rd aw pa fteXrtov avrd vrotet, elrrotpev dv KaXws re Kal Bid ftpayewv diroKptvdpevot, ort rpo^v re Kal rrdvovs, rf) pev avgcov, rots 8e yvpvd^cov Kal aw tar ds [ro acop,a] 1 avrd.
ET. ’Op#cos ye.
D 2X1. Et ovv Bq per a rovro epotro T/pas, rl Be Btf irore eKetva eortv <a>2 d dyadds vopoderijs re Kal vopeiis Biavepcov em ttjv i/jvxdv ^Xrla) avrrjv irotei, rt dv aiTOKpLvdpevob ovk dv alayvvdetpev Kal wrep rjpwv avrajv Kal rrjs TjXtKlas avrwv;
ET. Ov/cert tout’ elirebv.
2X1. ’AAAa pevrot alaxpdv ye rfi faxf) rjpdvv eartv eKarepov, rd pev ev avrabs (/>alveadat prj etdvba^, ev ot$ avrais evearb Kal rd dyadov Kal rd (frXavpov, rd Be rov acoparos Kal rd rcov aAAwv eaK&fidab.
1	rd ffupa. seclusi.
2	A om. jvis3.
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COM. I do.
soc. So these have shown themselves the best lawgivers among men of ancient times—apportioners and shepherds of men ; just as Homer called the good general a “ shepherd of the folk.”
com. Quite so, indeed.
soc. Come then, in good friendship’s name : if someone should ask us what it is that the good lawgiver and apportioner for the body distributes to it when he makes it better, we should say, if we were to make a correct and brief answer, that it was food and labour ; the former to strengthen, and the latter to exercise and brace it.
com. And we should be right.
soc. And if he then proceeded to ask us—And what might that be which the good lawgiver and apportioner distributes to the soul to make it better ? —what would be our answer if we would avoid being ashamed of ourselves and our years ?
com. This time I am unable to say.
soc. But indeed it is shameful for the soul of either of us to be found ignorant of those things within it on which its good and abject states depend, while it has studied those that pertain to the body and the rest.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EPINOMIS
The name of this short dialogue denotes that it was intended to serve as an appendix to Plato’s Laws. It is improbable, however, that Plato would have appended this scanty and unsatisfactory chapter to that comprehensive treatise, instead of correcting and expanding the latter in many places where it would apparently have benefited by the author’s revision. And when we consider the Epinomis in detail, we very soon become aware of contact with an inferior mind, which feebly strays and stumbles among the last physical and metaphysical speculations of Plato. The Epinomis appears to have been grouped with the Laws and the Minos, to form a set of three, by Aristophanes of Byzantium, the librarian at Alexandria, about 200 b.c. Already a number of dialogues had been attributed to Plato which by that time were commonly rejected as spurious : many forgeries were doubtless produced to meet the book-collecting zeal of the Ptolemies in the third century b.c., and the Epinomis, like the Minos, contrived to pass muster. Its inclusion here with the Platonic writings may be justified, partly as providing a curious illustration of such forgery, and of the superficial acquaintance with Plato’s genius and manner which must account for the mistake made by the Alexandrian scholars in accepting it as genuine ; but it also has some undoubted merits of its own-in its treatment of astronomical and mathematical theories and its earnest, if rather vague, manner of exposition—which deserve the attention of Platonic students.
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The primary object of the work is to supplement the passage at the end of the Laws (xii. 966-7), where the training of the Nocturnal Council is briefly sketched. The speakers are the same—the Athenian stranger, Megillus the Spartan, and Cleinias the Cretan—and they are continuing the conversation that they had the day before, as described at the beginning of the Laws (i. 625), on a walk from Cnossos to the temple of Zeus beneath Mount Ida in Crete. As before, the Athenian does most of the speaking. He expounds his scheme of education, consisting of arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy : the last of these is to be a kind of theology, involving a study of the cosmic soul or life-principle, and of the various degrees of divine beings (978-983) ; the writer here seems to have had his eye on the Timaeus. We proceed to consider the special kind of mathematics recommended in Laws, vii. 818-820, under the heads of arithmetic and geometry as applied to astronomy (990-992).
Through the verbose and ill-connected exposition of the Athenian one impression emerges clearly enough—that the author is intent on urging the importance of astronomy as the means to true wisdom. We need only read with attention the concluding pages of the Laws to realize how much more profound and ample is the wisdom which Plato inculcates, and how far below even his last composition, betraying, as it does, some decline in his powers of reasoning and expression, is the hardy attempt of this zealous but small-minded imitator.
{Note.—The following version owes many improvements to the translation and. commentary of J. Harward, Clarendon Press, 1928.)
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[h NTKTEPINOS STAAOrOS H 4«IAOSO<I>OS]
TA TOT AIAAOrOT IIPOSDIIA
KAEINIA2 KPH2, A0HNAIO2 SENOS, M EPI A AO 2 AAKEAAIMONIO2
St II.	p, , x	,t .	,	„	„
p. 073 KA. llpo? fJLCV TO TTjS OpOAoyLa$ 7]K0p€V OTTaVTCS opO&s, <2 Tp€L$ ovt€s> €ya> Kal erv Kal MeytAAos-oSe, to r^s" fipovrjcrectjs CTriaKei/jopevoL tlvl Trore Xpy Aoyo> Ste^eA^etr, o ryv dvOpomvr/v g$lv (frapev, OTav Siavo-rffij, /caAAior’ e^eir itol€lv irpos (/>p6v7]aLV ocrqv SvvaTov dvOpd)Trq) ax€cv. rd /zev yap aAAa, cos- <f>ap,ev} aTtavTa §L^T}X()opev ocra fy B ire pc vopcov Oeozv' d [AeyLcrrov evpeiv tc Kal €L7T€LV, TL TTOT€ padd)V Ov^TOS dv0pCOTTO? &O(j)ds dv €L7], TOVTO OVT€ GLirOpLCV OVT€ 7)Vpop,€V. VVV 8c TreipcvpeOa tovto pLTj KaTaXuirziv' o^cSop ydp arcAes dv ‘rrpd^aLpev ov yapLV airavr^s copp^aapev, cos- <f)av€pd TTOLTjaovTes dpyrjs P^XP1 ^^Aou?.
A®. ^tAe KActvta, koAojs p,ev Xeyecs, aToirov
1 i.e. describing the special training of the members of the Nocturnal Council of the Laws, xii. 961 ff.: this Council of the projected Cretan colony, corresponding to the Athenian 426
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[or NOCTURNAL COUNCIL 1;
OR PHILOSOPHER]
CHARACTERS
Cleinias of Crete, Athenian Visitor, Megillus of Sparta
cl. True to our agreement, good sir, we have come all three—you and I and Megillus here—to consider the question of wisdom, and in what terms we ought to describe that which we say produces, when comprehended, the most excellent disposition of the human being for as much wisdom as is possible for man. For we claim that we have described all the other matters connected with law-giving ; but the most important thing for us to discover and state— what it is that mortal man should learn in order to be wise—this we have neither stated nor discovered. Let us, however, now try to make good this defect: else we shall practically leave incomplete the quest on which we all set out, with the purpose of making our subject clear from beginning to end.
ath. My dear Cleinias, you are quite right, yet I Areopagus, was to consist of high magistrates and retired officials, and hold its meetings at night. The characters and the scene (Crete) are the same as those of the Laws.

PLATO
ppv aKovcreadal ere Xoyov alpac, Kal riva rpdrrov ovk droirov av. iroXXol yap St) TpoarvyeZs too plcp 0 yLyvopevoL rov avrov Xoyov cfaepovcav, cos ovk earaL paKapLov rd rcov avdpcorrcov yevos ovB’ ev-daLpov. eirov 8p Kat crvvc8e, av aoi 8okco Kay cd per avrcov KaXdos rov tolovtov irepL Xeyecv. ov cfopb elvaL Bvvarov dvdplottols paKaploLs re Kal evdacpoca yeveadaL irXpv dXlycov peypLirep dv I, topev tovto 8boplt,opab' KaXp Se eXirls reXevrY]-aavri, rvyeZv arrdvrcov, cov eve Ka tls irpoOvpoZr’ dv £cdv re cos KaXXcar dv tpjv Kara 8vvapw Kal reXevrrjaas reXevrfjs roLavrrjs rvyeZv. Xeyco 8’ D ovdev aoc/)6v, aAA’ direp drravres "^iXX'pves re Kal ftapftapoL ycyvcoaKopev TLva rpdirov, dos eg apyrjs rd yeveadaL yaXerdv dravrb t,cpcp’ TTpdorov pev rd peracryeLV rrjs rcov Kvovpevcov e^ecos, CTretr’ av rd ylyveadaL, Kal en ro rpe<f>ea0aL Kal TrabdevecrOaL, 8lcl itovcov pvplcov ravra ylyveadaL ovpravra, evs 974:(/)apev dtravres. Kal xpdvos Ppayvs dv tls evr]
Trpos XoyLcrpdv prj tl1 rcov pox&ppcov, aAA’ o ttcls av vTToXafloL perpLOv. oiros Se ayedov dvaTTVorpy doK€L TTOLeLV TLva Kara peaov Trrj fllov rov dvdpcoTTb-vov rayv ye ppv eTrcXa/dov yfjpas ovtlvovv TTOLrjaeL^ dv pTjTTor edeXpoaL 7T(£Xlv dvaflccovai, Xoybadpevov rov pe^Lcopevov eavrep fdcov, octtls p^j rvyyavec TraLdbicps 8o£t]s pearos cov. tovtcov 8rj tl rrore poL reKprjpLov j otl Ttec^vKe ravrri ro vvv ^'pTovpevov B rep Xoycp. dpyrovpev Se St), rlva rpdirov crocf>OL yevrjaopeda, cos ovarjs tlvos eKaaroLs ravrijs' tt]s dwapecos* tj Se c^vyi] c/>evyeLr rdre, dray tls
1 ri cod. Voss.: toi mss.
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think you are about to hear a strange statement; and, in a sense, one that is not so strange either’ For many on becoming acquainted with life have the same account to give—that the human race will not be blessed or happy. So follow me now and apprehend if you conceive me, as well as them, to be giving a proper account of this matter. I say it is impossible for men to be blessed and happy, except a few ; that is, so long as we are living : I limit it to that. But one may rightly hope to attain after death all the things for whose sake one may strive both in life to live as nobly as one can and in death to find a noble end.1 What I say is no subtle doctrine, but a thing that all of us, Greeks and foreigners alike, in some way perceive—that from the beginning existence is difficult for every live creature : first, partaking of the state of things conceived, then again, being born, and further, being reared and educated—all these processes involve a vast amount of toil, we all agree. And our time must be a short one, I do not say by a reckoning of our miseries, but of any supposition of what is tolerable. This seems in a way to give some breathing-space about the middle of human life : yet swiftly old age is upon us, and must make any of us loth ever to come to life again, when one reckons over the life one has lived—unless one happens to be a bundle of childish notions. And what can be my evidence for this ? It is that such is the nature of the matter now under inquiry in our discussion. We are inquiring, you know, in what way we shall become wise, presuming that each of us has this power in some sort or other : but it evades and escapes us as soon as
1 The translation does not attempt to reproduce the alliteration of the last four words of this sentence.
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irpos nva (f>p6v7](jiv It} tov Xeyopevov T€%vov 7} ^pOVljcTCCOV 7) TbVOV aAAcOP TObOVTOV COS ObOpedcL eTTberrrjpov, os aftas tovtov ovdepbas ovotjs eTTbKXTjabv prjdrjvai, tt]s rrepl tovto aortas Tavdpo-mva, Trjs Se i/fv%^s cnfiddpa TrerrobOvias Kal pav-TeVOp€V7]S> COS OVCTTjS ai)Tvj KOTO TbVO <f>VGbV TOVT7JS, 0/	(\)	)/	X /	X	5/Q.	/
rts o can k<u iron Kat ttcos, ov iravv ovvap,€VT]s €^€VpCOK€bV. Op* OV TOVTO CT(f)6dpa TTpoaeOLX Tipov 7] irepl oo(/)lav diropba Kal ^TjTYpjLs, rrXelov ttjs eAmoos ckooto ybyvopevr] tov octol ev Tjpcv dvvaTol ylyvovTab (/>povbpos ovtovs aAAous tg eg&rdcrab crvp^ovos dbd Xoyov ttovtov Kal iravTr] \	/	z-s >	>	<7	1\	/	/ /
Aeyo/zepcop; tclvt ov% ovtco^ 7] Tavrr) crvpcprjcro^ev >/
KA. ^vp^rjcropev ctt’ gAttiSi crob boos tovt , o D ^dve, T7] pbera crov koto xpovov dv yevopbevT], Sogaaab irepl avTov elcravdbs to dXrjdearaTov.
A0. Tas aXXas tolwv, doab eirbcrTTjpbab pblv elob Xeyopevab, aocfidv 8e ovk aTTOTcXovab tov Aa/x-PdvovTa T€ avras Kal eyovTa, -rrpoTOV SbegbTtov, ottos TavTas ckttoSov depevob TTCbpopeda cKelvas &v Zeopeda irapadecrdab tc Kal Ttapadepevob pav-Gdvcbv.
UpoTov pev toIvvv ov rrpoTov deb 0vy)To yeveb, E bdopev os cbcrl pev dvayKabOTOTab or^edov dX7]6os tc TtpoTab, 6 de eTTbCT^pov avTov ybyvdpevos, el KaL Kar apxas eooge rt9 etvat ttots awpoS) ovkovv vvv ye ovTe crowds etvab do^a^eTab dveldr] Te ’laxcb 975 paXXov otto ttjs TObavT7]s eTTbcrTTjp^s. epovpev dr/ al t elal Kal 0Tb rras dvTjp avras, a^eSop ocrois ayov TtpoKebTab tov doKecv os apbcrrov dvdpa avpflrjvab yevopevov dv, fievyeb dbd ras KTrprebs 430
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we attempt any knowledge of reputed arts or knowledges or any of the ordinary sciences, as we suppose them to be ; for none of them seems worthy to be called by the title of the wisdom that pertains to these human affairs. Yet the soul firmly believes and divines that somehow in nature she has it, but what it is that she has, or when, or how, she is quite unable to discover. Is not this a fair picture of our puzzle about wisdom and the inquiry that we have to make—a greater one than any of us could expect who are found able to examine ourselves and others intelligently and consistently by every kind and manner of argument ? Shall we not agree that this, or the like, is the case ?
cl. We shall probably agree with you on that, my good sir, in the hope which in time your aid will surely give us of forming hereafter the truest opinion on these matters.
ath. Then first we must go through the other sciences, which are reputed as such, but do not render him wise who acquires and possesses them ; in order that, having put them out of the way, we may try to bring forward those that we require, and having brought them forward, to learn them.
First, therefore,' let us observe that while the sciences which are first needs of the human race are about the most necessary and truly the first, yet he who acquires a knowledge of them, though in the beginning he may have been regarded as wise in some sort, is now not reputed wise at all, but rather incurs reproach by the knowledge he has got. Now we will mention what they are, and that almost everyone who makes it his goal to be thought likely to prove himself in the end as good a man as possible avoids them, in order to gain the acquirements of under-
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TT?? </>p0VYja€O>S r€ Kal CrLTTjSeVO'COOS . eCTTCO 8y rpcurov pev y rys dXXyXoc^aylas rcov £<ycov ypas rcov pev, cos 6 pv06s earc, ro rapdrav droaryaaaa, rcov 8e els ryv vdpcpov edcodyv Karaaryuaaa. eXecp 3’ ypev ol rpoadev ecyadv re Kal elacv • oereves pev yap div1 2 eXeyopev rpcoroe yacpercoaav' y 3’ ovv B oA^ltcov re Kal aXevpcov roly orcs dpa Kal rpoc[>y
KaXy pev Kal dyady, ao^dv 8e av8pa reXecos ovk edeXyaec rore drepydaaadac rovro yap avro, y rys roeyaecos eiTLKX'rjO'Ls, rcov roeovpevcov avrayv dvayepecav drepydtpcr dv. ayedov 3’ ovSe ycopas avpraays yecopyla' ov yap reyvy aAAa Kara Oedv rdvres $>acvdpeOa yyv peraKeyeepladac. Kal pyv ov8' y rcov olKyaecov ye avvv</)y Kal avpraaa OLKodopla Kal aKevcov rdvrcov drrepyaarLKTj, yaX~ C Kela re Kal t] tcov reKrovLKcov Kal TrXaarLKdov Kal
TrXeKrLKCov Kal en avpTrdvrcov opydvoov rrapa-CKevxj, 8'Qpco ro Trpoac^opov eyovaa, aAA’ ovk eir apery Xeyopevy. Kal pyv ov3’ y ovprraaa 6ypev-rLKy, ttoXXt] rep Kal reyyLKY) yeyovvla, rd ye peya-XoTTperes avv rep aoc^cp ovk drodldcoaLV. ov pyv ov8e pavrLKTj ye ov8* eppTjvevrLKT) rd Trapdrav ro Xeydpevov yap ol8e povov, el 3’ dXvjdes, ovk epadev.
Ore 8rj ryv rcov avayKatcov opcopev Kry a tv 8lol D reyyys pev drepya^opevyv, rovrcov 8e ov8eplav ovSeva crofidv roLovaav, rd ye pera rovro raided res av Xeeroero, pepyreKy pev rd rXeearov, aAA’
1 &v Stallbaum : oJ)v mss.
1 “Some” means “men,” and “others” means “other animals.”
2 i.e. the first men who practised a selective eating of flesh. 432
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standing and study. So first let us take that which removed us from the practice among animate beings of eating each other and, as the story goes, has made us refrain entirely from some, while it has settled us in the lawful eating of others.1 May the men of old time be gracious to us, as they are : for we must take our leave of whatever men were the first of those we were just mentioning 2 ; but at any rate the making of barley-meal and flour, with the sustenance thereof, is fine and good indeed, yet it is never like to produce a perfectly wise man. For this very name of making must produce 3 an irksomeness in the actual things that are made. Nor can it well be husbandry of land in general : for it is not by art but by a natural gift from Heaven, it seems, that we all have the earth put into our hands. Nor again is it the fabrication of dwellings and building in general, nor the production of all sorts of appliances—smiths’ work, and the supply of carpenters’, moulders’ and plaiters’ work, and, in fine, all kinds of implements ; for this is of advantage to the public, but is not accounted for virtue. Nor again the whole practice of hunting, which although grown extensive and a matter of skilled art, gives no return of magnificence with its wisdom. Nor surely can it be divination or interpretation 4 as a whole ; for these only know what is said, but have not learnt whether it be true.
And now that we see that the acquisition of necessaries is achieved by means of art, but that no such art makes any man wise, there may be some diversion remaining after this—imitative for the most part, but 3 The word “ produce ” is repeated here in a strained sense of “declare,” “indicate,” or the like. The very idea.of “ making ” implies a certain annoyance incompatible with perfect wisdom.
4 i.e. of omens, heavenly signs, etc.
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ovdapp arrovdaba. ttoAAoij pev yap opydvobs pepo vvrac, TroXXots 8* avrdov rdov acoparcov ov irdvrcos evayfipocrb pcpppacrc, rd re Kara Xdyovs Kal pov-aav Tracrav, Kal ducov ypa^bKYj pYjrYjp, ttoXXcov Kal TTOVrObCOV TTObKbXpdrCOV aTTOreXovpeVCOV ev ttoXXocs uypots Kal ^Yjpocs yevecrcv cSp oocfrdv ovdeva els ovdev Girov&fi rfj peylcrrY] dppcovpyovvra Y] pcpp-rbKT] rapeyerac.
E Hdvroov 8’ egecpyacrpevaxv rd Xocttov ftorfleba ybyvobr dv pvpla pvplobs, Y] pev peyiurp re /cat ecs TrXebara rroXepcKY] KXpOebcra, errparY]yu<Y] reyyp, evdoKbpcorarp Trpds ypelav, evrvytas TrXeborps deopevp, paXXov 8e dvdpela Kara frvabv p eroefrta 976 dedopevp. pv 8e koXovoi, pev LarpLKijv, ftorfleLa 8e ttov Kal avrp a^eSov oacvv copac tpvyeL Kal Kavparc aKacpcp Kal Traaa robs robovrobs A^^orrat rrjv raw ^(pa)v (^vubv. evdoKcpov 8e ov8ev rovrcov €t? aocfriav rrjv dX^decrrarr/v' dperpa ydp Sogcus efropetrab rora^opeva. ftoTjdovs 8e ttov Kai rovs KvftepVT]Tas dpa Kal rovs vavras epovpev, Kal rovrcov dv8pa croc/rov pr/deva res rjpas TrapapvOovpe-vos dirdvroov SbayyeXXeroo • ov ydp dv eidelr] res
B TTvevparos dpyrjv ov8e cjrbXbav, o irpocj<l)bXes dirdor] KvftepvprcKfj. Kal prjv ovd3 orroaob /3ov]6ol ducacs ev rr] rov Xeyebv pcopv] cfyacrl ylyveadab, pvppT] Kal rpeft-fi 86^t]s rfleerb Trpocreyovres rdv vovv, dXpdelas de ra>v dvr cos dcKalcov eKrds rrapeac/raXpevob.
A-ObTTr] 8’ erb Trpds dd^av aortas earl rbs drorros dwapcs, YjV cfrvcrbv dv ob ttoXXoI pdXXov y/ aot^tav ovopaaebav, rore orav rbvd rbs ctvwoy} padlcos pev 434
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in no way serious. For they imitate with many instruments, and with many imitative acts, not altogether seemly, of their very bodies, in performances of speech and of every Muse, and in those whereof painting is mother, and whereby many and most various designs are elaborated in many sorts, moist and dry ; and though a man ply his craft in these with the greatest zeal, in nothing is he rendered wise by such imitation.
And when all these have been performed, there may yet remain assistance, in countless forms and countless cases : the greatest and most useful is called warfare, the art of generalship ; most glorified in time of need, requiring most good fortune, but in nature assigned rather to valour than to wisdom. And that which they call medicine is likewise, of course, an assistance in almost every case towards things of which animal nature is deprived by seasons of untimely cold and heat and all such visitations. But none of these aids is of high repute for the truest wisdom : for they are borne along by opinion, as inaccurate matter of conjecture. We may, I suppose, speak of pilots and sailors also as giving assistance : yet you shall not report, to appease us, a single wise man from amongst them all; for none of them can know the wrath or amity of the wind, a desirable thing for all piloting. Nor again all those who say they can give assistance in law-suits by their powers of speech, men who by memory and skill in opinion pay attention to human character, but are far astray from the truth of what is really just.
There still remains, as a claimant to the name of wisdom, a certain strange power, which most people would call a natural gift rather than wisdom, appear-435
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o t'l irep dv pavdav-p pavddvovTa, pdXa 3e ttoXXo. C /cat da^aXos pvppovevovTa, drav Te rd Ttpoa^opov eKacrro SLapvppovevp tl$, d tl yLyvdpevov dv TTpCTTOL, TOVTO 8e TayV 8pd' TOVTO ydp OTTOVTO OL p€V (favCHV, OL 8e aO<f>LOV, OL §€ dy^LVOLOV OrjGOVOL </>vcreos' cro^dv 8c ovtos ovdevl tovtov ovdels tov epfipdvov edeXpaeL ttotc KaXetv.
’AAAa ppv Scl ^avrjval ye two errLcrT'pppv, ry w „	I \	/	3	5\ r J \	>'	*	a
eywv aocpos yLyvour av o aocpos ovtos ov Kat pp pdvov 3oga£6pevos. Ido pev 8rj. xaXeiro pev ydp Xdyo rravTaTraoLV eTTLyeLpovpev, erepav rrdpe^ D tov elpppevov evpetv, rj cro(/)la pev XeyoLT* dv ovtos Te Kal ecKOTOS, o Sc Xaftov ovtc fddvavcros ovr t]Xl6los ecrraL, crowds §€ Kal dyaOds 3(-’ avTTjv ttoXlttis [re] Kal dp%ov Kal dpyopevos cvSlkos [corat]1 rroXeos dpa Kal eppeX^s. KOTldopev 8t) TOVT7JV irpOTYjV, TLS TTOT €K TTjS dvdpOmVTJS t/ivaeos eTTLOT'qpY] pla dLe^eXOovaa rj p-rj irapa-yevopevT] tov vvv rrapovaov dvorjTOTaTov dv Kal d(f)poveaTaTOV TrapdcryocTO ^oov to tov dvOporrov. E ov dr) tovto ye rrdvv yaXenov to kotl^clv. pla ydp os evrreLV rrpds plav tj tov dpL0pdv dovcra ttovtI to 9vt]to yeveL tovt’ dv dpdaeLev 3edv 8’ avTov paXXov y TLva TvyTjv YjyovpaL 86vto Tjptv oo^clv Tjpas. ov 3e dedv rpyovpaL, <j>pd£eLV xprp Kavrrep OTOTTOV OVTa, Kal Tros OVK OTOTTOV ai>‘ 7TOS ydp TO 977 ayadov oltlov r/pcv crupiravTov ov Kal tov ttoXv peyLcrrov, T7]s </>povT](r€os, avTLOv YjyeLordaL Sei yeyovevaL; Tlva dr] Kal aepvvvov rroTe Xeyo 9edv, ___________________1 re et Zarai seel. Stallbaum.
1 Literally, “ in tune,” and hence “ fitting in gracefully,” “behaving with good taste,” etc.
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ing when one perceives someone learning this or that lesson with ease, and remembering a great many things securely ; or when a man recalls what is suitable to each case, as what should properly be done and does it quickly. Some people will describe all this’ as nature, others as wisdom, and others as a natural readiness of mind : but no sensible person will ever call a man really wise for any of these gifts.
But surely there must be found some science the possession of which will cause the wisdom of him who is really wise and not wise merely in men’s opinion. Well, let us see : for in this laborious discussion we are trying our hardest to find some other science, apart from those we have mentioned, which can really and reasonably be termed wisdom ; such an acquirement as will not make one either a drudge or a witling, but will enable one to be a wise and good citizen, —just ruler and just subject—of his city, and also decorous.1 So let us look for this one first, and see what single science it is of those that we now have which, by removing itself or being absent from human nature, must render mankind the most thoughtless and senseless of creatures. Well, there is no great difficulty in making that out. For If there is one more than another, so to speak, which will do this, it is the science which gave number to the whole race of mortals ; and I believe God rather than some chance gave it to us, and so preserves us. And I must explain who it is that I believe to be God, though he be a strange one, and somehow not strange either: for why should we not believe the cause of all the good things that are ours to have been the cause also of what is far the greatest, understanding ? And who is it that I magnify with the name of God, Megillus
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to MeyiAAe re Kal KAeii'ta; a^eSov Ovpavdv, ov Kal BcKacdrarov, cos crvpTTavres aAAot Sai/zoves' dpa Kal deol, rbpav re Kal evyeadac Bbatjyepdvrcjos avrcy. to Kal raw dXXcov a’lrbov dyaOdbv Trdvrcov rjpbv avrov yeyovevab rrdvres dv dpoXoyocpev • Bovvac Be dpa Kal dpcdpov r/pebs ye ovrcos avrov c/yapev, ere Be Kal Bcooecv, eav Tbs deXy uvv-B aKoXovdecv. eav ydp ’Irj rb$ e-rrl decoplav dpdrjv rrjv rovBe, e’lre Koapov e’lre ’'OXvprrov e’lre Ovpavov ev t/Bovt] too Xeyecv, Xeyeroo pev, aKoXovdelrco Be, ottt) ttockIXXcov avrov Kal rd ev avrcy arpecfyaov dor pa Trdcras Bbe£oBov$ dopas re Kal rpoe/yr/v Tram Trapeyerab. Kal rrjv dXXrjv Be ovv cfypdvrjacv, dos cbalpev dv, ovv dpcdpcy rravrl, Kal raXX" dyad dr rovro 3e peyborov, edv res rrjv dpcdpdov avrov Boabv Be^dpevos ene^eXdp Traaav rrjv rreploBov.
"Eri apucpov eTtaveXddvres r-cos rocs XoyobS C dvapvTjadcopev, orb Kal paX* opd&s evo^aapev, dos, ebirep dpbdpdv €K r-rjs dvdpooTrlvTjs <f>vaea)s e^eXobpev, ovk dv irore rb (frpdvbpob yevolpeda. ov ydp dv erb TTore i/jvXV rovrov rov typov rrauav aperrjv Xd/Soc ayeBdv, otov X6yo$ direbTy d,cpov Be, o rb pr] ybyvoo-OKOb Bvo Kal rpla p-rfie irepbrrov prjBe aprbov, dyvoob Be rd irapdirav dpbdpdv, ovk dv ttotc 8c-Bdvac Xdyov eyoc Trepl dov aladrprebs Kal pvrjpcas [exot]1 pdvov ecT] KeKTYjpevov ttjv Be dXXrjv dperrjv, D dvBpelav Kal aoor/ypoavvrjv, ovBev aTroKcoXveb- ore-pdpevos Be dXrjdovs Xdyov ao<f>o$ ovk dv ttotc yevocro, orcy Be oobfyca prj TTpocrelrj, Trdcrqs dperrjs 1 ^xot om. vulg.
1 Apparently a metaphor from astronomy, meaning “ the prescribed or proper course of study ”; cf. Plato, Rep. 407 e. Or the word may refer to the actual scheme of the celestial order.
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and Cleinias ? It must be Heaven, which has full claim, no less than all other spirits and gods also to our honour, and especially to our prayers. That it has been the cause of all the other good things we have, we shall all admit ; that it really gave us number also, we assert, and that it will add to this gift, if we will but follow its lead. For if one enters on the right theory about it, whether one be pleased to call it World-order or Olympus or Heaven—let one call it this or that, but follow where, in bespangling itself and turning the stars that it contains in all their courses, it produces the seasons and food for all. And thence, accordingly, we have understanding in general, we may say, together with all number, and all other good things : but the greatest of these is when, after receiving its gift of numbers, one explores the whole circuit.1
Moreover, let us turn back some little way in our discussion and recall how entirely right we were in conceiving that if we should deprive human nature of number we should never attain to any understanding. For then the soul of that creature which could not tell2 things would never any more be able, one may say, to attain virtue in entirety ; and the creature that did not know two and three, or odd or even, and was completely ignorant of number, could never clearly tell of things about which it had only acquired sensations and memories. From the attainment of ordinary virtue—courage and temperance—it is certainly not debarred : but if a man is deprived of true telling he can never become wise, and he who has not the acquirement of wisdom
2 There is a curious play here on the two meanings of X670S — “reckoning,” and “description.” (Of. the like English meanings of “ tale ” or “ account.”)
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to peycarov pepos, ovk dv ert reAea^ dyaObs yevopevos evdalpatv Trore yevouro. ovtcos dpL0pbv pev dvdyKp iraaa V7TOTL0ea3aL- 8l6tl de tovto avayKp, Xoyos eTL TrXeLoov ttovtcov ylyvovr' dv tcvv eLpppevayv. aAAa Kac o vvv op0a>s ppdpaeTaL, otl Kal Ta tcov dXXojv Teyvcov Xeyopeva, d vvv dp dLpXdopev eurvres elvaL Traaas ray Texvas, ovde E tovtcuv ev ovdev peveL, iravTa § diroXeLTreTaL to
Trapanav, orav apL0ppTLKpv tls dveXp.
A.o£eL€ 8 av locos1 tls ^payeoov eveKa apL0pov decadaL to tcov avdpooTTcov yevos> els Tas Teyyas d'Tro^Xci/jas’ koltol peya pev Kal tovto- el de tls IdoL to Belov T-rjs yeveaecos Kal to 0vpTov, ev q> Kal to Oeoaeftes yvwpLadpaeTaL Kal o2 apLdads ovtojs 978 ovk av ctl Tras av tls yvoLp avpTravTa dpL0p6v} daps ppcv dvvapecos avrLos dv elp avyyLyvopevos" CTreL KaL Ta /card povaLKpv iraaav dLapL0povpevo)v KLvpaea>s tc Kal ^>66yyajv dpXov otl det- Kal to peylotov, ayadcvv d)s TrdvTcov oltlov- otl 8e KaKcov ovdevos, ev tovto yvcvoreov, o Kal Taxa yevovr* dv.aAA’ p axeddv dXdyLards tc Kal otoktos a-axppcov tc kol appv6pos dvdppoards tc <j>opd, KaL TTavQ OTTOaa KaKOV KeKOLVOOVpKe tlvos, em-B AcAewrrai iravrbs apL0pov, Kal det tov#’ ovtco 8ta-voetadaL tov peXXovTa evdaLpova TeXevTpaeLv- Kal to^ ye 8p^ ducaLov Te Kal dyaOov Kal KaXov Kal Travra Ta TOLavra ovdeLS ttotc pp yLyvcvaKCOv,
1	Iffus Theo: iKavus mss.
2	6 Theo: om. mss.
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—the greatest part of virtue as a whole—can no more achieve the perfect goodness which may make him happy. Thus it is absolutely necessary to postulate number ; but to show why this is necessary would need a still fuller argument than any that has been advanced. Yet here is one that will be particularly correct—that of the attributes of the other arts, which we granted them just now in going through the list of all the arts, not a single one can remain, but all of them are utterly discarded, when once you remove numeration.
And one may judge, perhaps, that the human race needs number for but slight uses, by glancing at the arts—and yet even that is a great matter—but if one could see the divinity of birth, and its mortality, in which awe of the divine will be taught, and number in its reality,1 still it is not anybody who could tell how great is the power we should owe to the accompaniment of number as a whole—for it is clear that everything in music needs a distinct numeration of movement and notes—and above all, how it is the cause of all good things ; and that it is the cause of no evil thing that may haply befall is a point that must be well understood. Nay, the motion that we may call unreasoned and unordered, lacking grace and rhythm and harmony, and everything that has a share of some evil, is deficient in number altogether; and in this light must the matter be regarded by him who means to end his life in happiness. And no one who does not know the just, the good, the honourable and all the rest of such qualities will ever, by
1 i.e. our birth and death are alike under divine influence, and this means that they are governed by number-—a Pythagorean argument.
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aXf/dovs dd^ps eircXafiopevos, dcapcOppaeraL npos rd eavrdv re Kal erepov Tre torn to rraparrav.
’'IcopeV §7) aKe^dpeVOL irpOS TOVT aVTO, 7TU)S epdOopev dpL0pecv. c^epe' rd yap ev 8tj Kal 8vo ye'yove irdOev Yjptv coot evvorjaaL, <^>volv ravrpv q eyovacv ck tov ttovtos rrpds to Svvarovs evvoetv etvaL; ttoXXols 8e dXXoLS aS tcov Ippcov ov8’ el; avro tov O’ p (f>vcn,s rrapayeyovev, dture paOelv dwarots etvaL rrapd tov Trarpds dpcdpetv, rrapd 3’ Tjp.LV TOVT aVTO TTpCOTOV €V(pKLCT€V O VeOS, COGTC lkovols etvaL deLKvvpevov ovvvoclv, err clt’ edeL^e Kal 8eLKwaLV‘ cov tl kolXXlov ev evds dv tl$ OedaavTO TrXpv rd rrjs ppepas yevos, etra els to ttjs wktos eX0OL pepos dypov qi[jlv} dOev erepov irav avTCp D ^a/voir’ dv; Kal cXlttcov 8t] Tavra avrd [ovra pp TTavTjrai] ttoXXcls pev vvKras, ttoXXols de rjpepas [a?]1 ovpavds, ovderrore rraveraL ScdaaKCov av-dpcorrovs ev re Kal 8vo, TTplv dv Kal 6 dvapade-araros LKavcos pd9p dpLdpecv cos yap Kal rpla Kal rerrapa Kal TroXXa, eKaaros r/pcov errLVOTjaecev dv opcov ravra. Kal ck tovtcov ev erroipcre rpv aeXpvpv o' Geds aTrepyaadpevos, t) Tore pev pel^cov c^aLvopevT), rore 8’ eXdrrcov, dLegrjXOev aXXpv del E ^>alvovaa ppepav, peypL TrevreKaldeKa ppepcdv Kal
VVKTCOV’ aVTTj 8’ €OTC TTeplodoS, €L ftovXeTal TLS TOV kvkXov eva dXov els ev tlOcvol, doare cos erros CLTretv Kal rd dvapaOecrraTov dv padew £cpov, ots rrapedcoKe (favozv o Oeds rov dwarots etvaL pavddvecv.
1	6vra. p.7] Tra.i!>7)Tai et seel. Ast.
1	The meaning obviously required—“ shape ” or “ phase ” cannot be extracted from 7])iepa.v, which is probably a copyist’s error for iS^av.
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grasping true opinion, number them off so as fully to persuade both himself and his neighbour.
Now let us go on to inquire into the actual question of how we learnt to count in numbers. Tell me, whence have we got the conception of one and two, a natural gift that we have from the All to enable us to conceive of such things ? Then again, many other living creatures are not endowed by nature even to the mere point of being enabled by the Father to learn to count ; whereas in us, in the first place, God implanted this very faculty, so that we might be equal to comprehending a thing shown to us, and in the second place, he showed, and shows. Among such things, what one more singularly beautiful can a man behold than the world of day ? Then he comes to the province of night writh his vision ; and there he will find quite another sight before him. And so the heaven, revolving these very objects for many nights and many days, never ceases to teach men one and two, until even the most unintelligent have learnt sufficiently to number ; for that there are also three and four and many, each of us must further conceive on seeing those objects. And among them God made one thing that he wrought, the moon, which shows herself at one time larger, at another smaller, and runs her course, showing ever a new shape,1 until fifteen days and nights are passed : this is her circuit, if one chooses to sum her orbit, as one and entire, in one 2 ; so that, we may say, even the least intelligent creature must learn it, among those on whom God has bestowed the natural gift of being
2 This seems to mean that the fifteen days from the new moon to the full moon give the basis for summing her whole thirty days’ course—fifteen to the full, and fifteen back.
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Kal pbexpb P'tv toutcixv tc Kal ev tovtocs avp/rrav to Svvardv tu>v £cpcov pbdXa dpbdpbTyrcKov yeyove, to 979 ko6’ ev avTO okottovv. to 8e Trpos dXXrjXa irdvra apbOpbov del Xoyl^eadab, 8okco p>ev pet^ovos eveKa, Kal tovtov 8e aeX'qvrjv, KaSdrrep et/rropbev, avgavo-pevrpv Kal c^dlvovaav epTrob'qaas, pbTjvas Trpos tov eviavTov ovvecTTjcaTO > Kal ttovto dpcdpov Trpos dpcdpbov yp^aTo awopav ev8aipovL Tvyrj. 8ba 8e Tavd" T/fuv KapTTol re Kal eyKvpcov 7] yr} yeyovev, coot aval Tpocpijv Tract, tols Qcpobs, avepcov tc Kat veToov ybyvopevoov ovk e^obulcov ov8e dpbeTpcov' aAA’ B €l ti irapa, tovto ylyverab Trpos to (}>Xavpov, ov tt]v Oelav aAAa tyjv dvdpcoTrlvrjv aiTiacr^ai xpy c^volv, ovk ev 81^ 8t,avepcovoav tov ovtcov fllov. rjpXv 8’ ovv t,T]TovaL Trepl vopbcov aye8ov e8oge to p,ev aAAa pa8bd t etvab yvdovab Ta fteXTbOTa dvOpco-ttols, Kal Trds dv ckovos ylyveodab Kal avvebvab to. Xeyopbeva koI irobetv, el yvolrj, tc ttot* eoTtv o ovpbc^epebv ebcos Kal tc to pb-rj avp,</)epov‘ e8o£e 8t] Kal vvv eTb 8oKec tcl pbev aAAa eirbT7]8evpbaTa ttovto C ov a<l>68pa xaXeTrd etvab, to 8e tIvo Tporrov xprj ylyveadab ypYjarovs dvdpcdrrovs rrayyaXeTrov. koI to, pbev aAAa av ttovto KTaoOob xp^ord, to Xeyopbevdv [re],1 xrai 8vvotov koI ov xaXeTrov, ovaiav Te darjv 8et Kal pbT] 8ec, Kal ocopba otov Te 8ec Kal pbxy koI tpvx'qv OTb pbev dyadrjv 8eb, avyxcopeb rras ttcvtI, to 8’ dvTcva Tpomv dyadrjv, otc pbev av 8bKaiav Kal acoc^pova koI dv8pebav, Kal tovto, otc 8e aofirfv, 1 re om. Bekker.
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able to learn. Within these limits, and in this sphere, every creature so enabled has been made fully apt for numeration,—when it considers any unit by itself. But as to reckoning number, as they all do in their relations to each other, I think that God, not only for a greater reason, but to this end installed, as we mentioned, the waxing and waning of the moon, and combined the months to make up the year, and they all began to comprehend number in relation to number by a happy fortune. Hence it is that we have fruits and the teeming of the earth, so that there may be food for all creatures, with no inordinate or immoderate occurrences of winds and rains : but if in spite of this something does occur in an evil way, we ought not to charge it upon the divine but upon the human nature, for not disposing our own lives aright.
Now in our inquiry about laws, you know we decided that all other things that are best for men are easy to discover, and that everyone may become competent both to understand and to perform what he is told, if he discovers what is that which is likely to profit him, and what is not profitable : well, we decided, and we are still of the same mind, that all other studies are not very difficult, but that this of learning in what way we should become good men is one of the utmost difficulty. Everything else, again, that is good, as they say, is both possible and not difficult to acquire, and the amount of property that is wanted or not wanted, and the state of body that is wanted or not: everyone agrees that a good soul is wanted, and agrees, moreover, as to the manner of its goodness, that here again it must be just and temperate and brave ; but whereas everyone
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Ov yap crpLKpa, <3 KAetvca- to Be yaXcTTOJ-otl TravTarraaL Kal ttovtojs dXr]07j.
^l(f)oBpa ye, co ^eve‘ aAA’ opojs pr] dTroKapTfS o (fy/js.
Nai, prjBe acfjoj tolvvv okovovtc.
Tout’
ccrraL' Kal VTrep dp<j>OLV eydj apt
^cri pev rras Becv, TjvTLva 8e arocfjLav, &>$• apri jD SteA^Av^a/zei', ovBcls ovBevl to rrapaTrav eTL avv-opoXoyet tojv ttoXXojv. vvv ovv Btj rrapa Trdaas Tas irpocrOev cro</)Las ov t^avXrjv Tiva dvevplaKopcv €<•$■ aura ye tccvtcl, to Bokclv go^ov etvaL tov ye pcpadrjKOTa arrep Kal BLeXrjXvOapev' el 8’ eori ctoc/jos o TavT eTrLcrTYjpojv Kal dyados, tovtov Bt] rrepL Xoyov Bet XaftcLv.
KA. ’Q gcve, cos ecKOTOJS cures, otl Trepl peydXojv peyaXa emyeLpcLS (jjpd^euv.
E A0.
Tcpov, KA.
Xcycov
A©.
KA.
d^co.
980 A®. KaAcus1. c£ apyrjs Brj pryreov dvdyKv]1 TtpcoTOv, d>s </>acv€Tac, pdXLcrra pev dv, el Bvvdp,e0a evl Xa^elv ovopaTL, tls cotlv tjv OLopeda aot^lav etvaL, tovto 8 eL a</>oBpa aBvvaTovpev, to BevTepov, tlvcs clcl ttotc kol OTToaaL tlvcs, as tls XaBojv crocbos dv
*	'	'	« Z	«	1	~
CL7) KOTa TOV TjpCTCpOV pLVUOV.
KA. A.cyoLs dv.
A0. To Brj peTCL TOVTO dvepeCTTjTOV TO) VOpodcTT] to koXXlov tojv rrpoTcpov cLprjpevojv Trepl deojv Kal ape Lvov arreLKa^ovTL Xcyeiv, otov rraLBca KaXf]
1	avdyK-rj Schneider: iviyicn mss.
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says it must be wise, no one any longer agrees at all with anyone else, in most cases—we have just now explained—as to what its wisdom should be. So now we are discovering, besides all those former kinds, a wisdom of no mean worth for this very purpose of showing how he is wise who has learnt the things that we have set forth. But wrhether he is wise who has knowledge of these things and is good at them, is what we must now examine.
cl. Good sir, how properly you said that you are undertaking to speak great things on great subjects !1
ath. Yes, for they are not small, Cleinias : but what is more difficult is to make sure that they are entirely and in every sens.e true.
cl. Very much so, good sir : but still, do not weary of the task of stating your views.
ath. I will not, and therefore you two must not weary either of listening to me.
cl. Agreed : I give you my word for us both.
ath. Thank you. To begin with, then, we must necessarily state first, it would seem—best of all, in a single word, if we are able so to put it—what is that which we suppose to be wisdom ; but if we are utterly unable to do this, we must say in the second place what and how many kinds of it there are that a man must have acquired, if he is to be wise according to our story.
cl. Pray speak on.
ath. And as to the next step, it will be no offence in the lawgiver that he speaks finer and higher things than have been previously said about the gods in his portrayal, making as it were a noble sport and
1	This remark, however, does not appear to have been made.
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B XP^P^VCp Ka'L TLpcOVTL dtOVS, VpVOLS T€ Kal euSat-/zovia yepalpovrc dcdyecv rov avrov [3lov.
ka. H KaXcos, eu geve, XeyeLs. el yap aoi, rovro reXos elp tcov vdpcov, deovs TTpoarralaavrc Kadapcorepov re 3 cay ay dvr l tov f3lov Tps dpa reXevrps dp carps re Kal KaXXlarps rvyeZv.
A®. Ileus* ovv, co KAetwa, Xeyopev; rj doKeZ tovs Peovs vpvovvres a^tddpa npcopev, evyopevoL ra KaXXcara Kal dpcara rrepl avrdov emevat, Xeyeiv 'qpZv; outcos p it dos Xeyecs;
0 KA. Oavpaareus* pev ovv ovreos. aAA’, co Sat-povce, tt caredaas tols PeoZs evyov re Kal Xeye tov emovra aoc Xdyov tcov KaXcov irepi rovs Peovs re Kal rds Peds.
A®. ^Ecrrat ravra, av avrds d Peds pptv vej)-pyprac. avvevyov pdvov.
~KA. A.eyoLs av to pera tovto.
a®. QeoyovLav tolvvv Kal Ippoyovtav dvayKaZov, aos €olk€, irpaoTov poc, KaKoos arreLKaaavTatv tcov eprrpoadev, ^eXrLov arreLKaaac Kara rov epirpoaOev Xoyov, avaXapdvra ov npos tovs dae^eZs em-KeyeLpTjKa Xeyoov,1 (^pd^cov cos elal deol einpeXov-pevoL rravToov, apLKpcov Kal pet^dvcov, Kal ayeSdv a7rapapv07)Toi tcov rrepl tcl dcKacd elac rrpdypara— cl 8?]' pepvrjaOe ye, co KAecvta* eXdflere pev yap dp KaL v-TTopvppara- Kal yap pv ra ppdevra rare Kal paXa aXpdp' rode §€ avredv pv rd peycarov, otl irpeaflvrepov elp i^vyp acoparos drraaa rravrds'
1 Euseb.: X670US mss.
* i.e. the statement made in Laws x., on the existence of the gods, and the reverence due to them.
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honouring the gods, with high tribute of his hymns and happiness throughout the period of his own life.
CL. Well spoken, indeed, good sir. Yes, may you have this consummation of your laws, after making fine sport in praising the gods and having passed 1 purer life, to find thereby the best and fairest end !
ath. Then how, Cleinias, do we mean it ? Should we honour the gods, think you, to the utmost with our hymns, praying that we may be moved to speak the fairest and best things about them? Do you mean it so, or how ?	J
cl. Nay, absolutely so. Now, my excellent friend, pray to the gods with confidence, and utter the fine specimen of a speech that you are moved to make about the gods and goddesses.
ath. It shall be done, if the god himself will be our guide. Do but join in my prayer.
cl. Speak what follows next.
ath. It is necessary, then, it seems, that I should first portray in better terms, according to our previous statement, the generation of gods and of living creatures, which has been ill portrayed by those before us ; I must resume the statement which I have attempted in speaking against the impious,1 declaring that there are gods who have a care for all things, small and greater, and who are well-nigh inexorable in maintaining the claims of justice : that is, if you remember, Cleinias ; for you did take memoranda 2 besides, and indeed what then was spoken was very true. And the most important part of it was that every soul was senior to each body3: do you
2 There is no hint of this in the Lairs.
3 Of. Laws, x. 893-896.
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apa pepvvyrOe; r/ TrdvTois rrov tovto ye; o yap dpeLVOv Kal TraXavoTepov Kal deoeifoecrrepov, mdavov E otl tov ve'otff Kal vecoTepov Kal aTLpoTepov, Trav-™XM Te apyov apyopevov vrpeopVTepov Kac ayov dyopevov iravTT). Xd/3a>pev 8tj tovto ye, w? i/njy-r) TrpeaftvTepov cotl acdpaTOS' el 3’ eyet tovto ovtcu, 981 to ye TTpurrov 97/zcv tov irpcoTOV tt}s yeveoeoos
771,6avd)Tepov dv eiS? ayedov VTrqpypevov Kal 3d pev 8r) tt]v dpyvjv Trjs dpyrjs evayTjpoveaTepov eyew, Kal tojv peytaTO>v aortas Trepl dedv yeveuecvs opdoTaTa eTTL^alveLV Yjpas.
KA. "Eotcu ravra els dvvapcv Xeyopeva.
A®. <&epe 8tf, Ippdv ye dXrjdeaTaTa Xeyecrdai /card </)v<nv (fxopev tovto ye, otov pia avveXdovaa avcrTaoLS ^vyfjs Kal adpaTos arroTeKT] plav popt/yr/v;
KA. 'Opdd)S-
B A®. Tutpov pev 8t] to tolovtov KaXeLTaL 8u<ai,6~ rara;
KA. Nat.
A®. Srepea 3e aco/zara XeyecrOai, yprj Kara tov clkoto Xoyov rrevre, e^ <vv KaXXcora Kal apLcrra tls av irXaTTOL, rd 3e aXXo yevos arrav eyeL pop<j>7]v plav ov yap cotlv dcrcvpaTov d tl t dXXo ytyvoLT dv Kal ypdjpa ov8ev ovdapds ovdeTTOT eyov, ttXtjv to deLOTCLTov ovtoos ^vy-fjs yevos. tovto 3’ eart ayedov a> pova) r-Aarretv /cat 8^/ztovpyetv irpocrpKeL, C oxo/zart 8e, o Xeyopev, TcXarTeordaL Kal ylyvcaOaL
1	vtov in the text is a corruption of a word not yet recovered.
2	i.e. the elements fire, water, air, earth, and ether. Plato {Tim. 40 a, 81 e) does not allow ether as one of the elements : our author includes it, because he wishes to make it the source of Sa^o^es, or spirits that come midway between gods and men in the scale of existence ; cf. 984 b, e.
3	i.e. the generality of things that have come to be have 450
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remember ? Or in any case, surely, this must be so ? For that which is better and more ancient and more godlike is credibly so in comparison with the . . .,1 the junior, and the less honoured ; and everywhere, a thing governing is senior to a thing governed, and the driver every way senior to the driven. So much, then, let us conclude that soul is senior to body j and if this is the case, our first of first things in creation may be taken as a more credible foundation. So let us take it that our beginning of the beginning is more appropriate, and that we are most correctly entering upon the principal parts of wisdom relating to the generation of the gods.
cl. Let this be so, in the best statement that we can give.
ath. Come then, shall we say that a living creature is most truly described by its nature, as a case of one combination of soul and body so uniting as to beget one shape ?
cl. Correct.
ath. And such a thing is most justly called a living creature ?
cl. Yes.
ath.- On the most likely account there are to be reckoned five solid bodies,1 from which one might fashion things fairest and best; but all the rest of creation has a single shape,2 for there is nothing that could come to be without a body and never possessing any colour at all, except only that really most divine creature, the soul. And this alone, one may say, has the business of fashioning and manufacturing, whereas the body, as we call it, has that assumed a unity of shape resulting from the afore-mentioned combination of soul and body.
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Kal dpaaflab' rep Se-—Aeya/jiiev ttoAcv ot5 yap airag prjreov—dopdrep re etvab Kal ybyvcoaKovrb vorpra) re, pbv^rjs pberaXaftdvrb Xoycapbov re ev Trepbrrats re Kal aprlabs dpba pberafloXats. irevre ovv dvr aw raw aojpbdraw irvp XPV <f>dvab Kal vdoop etvab Kal rplrov depa, reraprov Se yrjv, TrepbTrrov Se aifiepa-rovraw S’ ev rpyepbovbabs eKaarov gtpov rroXv Kal Travrodairdv diroreXecadab. pbadeev Se Kaff ev cSS’ D earb xped>v. yrpvov pbev rbOajpbev rd irpcbrov Ypuv ev, Trdvras pbev dv3pdrrrovs, irdvra 8e oaa iroXviroda Kal. d/iroda, Kal oaa vropevabpba Kal ocra pbdvbpba, SbebXrjpbpbeva plgabS’ rd Se ev avrov rode vopbl^ebv Sec, cos* irdvra pbev eg dr-dvr aw ravr earb raw yeveuv, to Se ttoXv rovrov yfjs earl Kal rrjs orepepb-vlas tfruaeu)?. aXXo Se ypTj ^a)ov yevos Oecvab devrepov ybyvdpbevov dpba Kal dvvardv dpdaOab. rd yap irXeborov irvpds eyeb, eyeb pvrjv yrjs re Kal E depos, eyec Se /cat airdvraw rcuv dXXa)v ^payea pbepY], dbd ^,a)d re eg avrajv TravrodaTra yiy-veudab xprj efrdvab Kal dpdipbeva, vopbterab Se St] Set 7raAtv rd Kar ovpavdv t,<pa)v yevrj, o dr] rrav ypr) (/)dvab debov yevos derrpaw yeyovevab, erdpbaros pbev rvydv KaXXbarov, ifjvyrjs Se evdabpbovecrrdrrjs re Kab apcorTjs- dvoev Se avrobs pbocpajv rrjv erepdv Xprj ddgrj pberadbddvab crx<£ov‘ yap dvdXeOpdv re 982 /cat aOavarov eKaarov avra>v etvab Kal Oebov rd irapdrrav eg arrdoTjs dvdyKTjs, rbva pbaKpatawa ^bov eyebv ucavdv eKaarcp gayfjs, y]S ovdev rb ttXclovos dv irpoadebadat rrore.
No^aaijUev ovv TTpodrov, o Xeyopbev, 8vo rd robavra
1 Here the author agrees with Plato, Tim. 39 e ff.; Laws, x. 889 b.
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of being fashioned and created and seen. But the other—let us repeat it, for not once only be it said— has the properties of being unseen, of knowing and being thought, and of being endowed with memory and reckoning by alternations of odd and even.
The bodies, then, being five, we must name them as fire, water, and thirdly air, earth fourth, and ether fifth ; and by predominance of these are each of the many varieties of creatures perfected. We should learn this by single instances in the following way. Let us take first the earthy as one sort_all men, all
things that have many feet or none, and those that move along and that stay still, held in place by roots ; but we must conceive its unity thus,—though all these things are the outcome of all kinds, yet for the most part it is of earth and of solid substance. And another kind of creature we must regard as second in birth as well as one that can be seen : for its greatest part is of fire, though it has some earth and air, and has slight portions of all the others also, wherefore we must say that all sorts of creatures are born of them, things that are seen, and these again we must conceive to be the heavenly kinds of creatures, which altogether, we must agree, have been born as the divine race of stars, endowed with the fairest body as also with the happiest and best soul.1 One or other of two lots we may very well, in our opinion, assign to them : for each of them is either imperishable and immortal, and by all necessity wholly divine, or has a certain longevity sufficient for the fife of each, such that nothing could ever require a longer one.
Let us therefore first observe that, as we state it, 458
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etvaL t,cpa, TrdXbv yap Xeycopev, 6para pev dpr/td-T€pa} TO pev €K 7TVpd$, (VS 86^€ieV dv, dXoV, TO S’ ck yrjs, Kal to pev yrpvov ev dragla, to 8’ e/c Trvpoy ev rageL iraaY] Kwovpevov' to pev ovv ev dra^ta KLvovpevov dcftpov ypyj vopl^ecv, oirep cos rd B ttoXv Spa to Trepl Tjpas Ippov, rd 8e ev rd£ec tc Kal
ovpava) it 6pov eyov peya rcKptfpLov ypr/ rrobeZaGaL tov cfipovcpov etvaL' Kara ravra yap dv Kal dxravrcos rropevopevov del Kal itolovv Kal rracryov rcKprjpLOV LKOVOV TOV f/tpOVbpOOS tfiv €LY] TTapeyO peVOV. Y] ^vyrjs Se dvdyKYj vovv KCKTTjpevrjs diracratv dvayKtov ttoXv peylarT] ylyvobT *av apyovaa yap aXX> ovk apx°pdvT] vopodereZ. ro 3e dperdcrrpofiov, orav C ^Jvyr] rd dplgtov KaTa tov dpLarov flovXevoTjraL vovv, to TeXeov eK^abveL t& ovtl koto, vovv, Kal ovSe aSdpas dv avrov KpeZrrov ovSe dperaorpo-r^drrepov av Trore yevocro, aAA’ ovrcw rpeZs Motpat Kareyovo-aL ^vXdrrovo-L reXeov elvaL to PeXrlcrTT) PovXrj fteftovXevpevov eKaaroL? Oedbv. roZ$ Se av0pd)7rob$ ^XpZjv reKpr/pLov etvaL rov vovv eyeLv aorpa re KaL crvprraorav ravr^v ttjv SbaTTopelav, otl rd avrd del irparreL Sia to pe^ovXevpeva TtaXaL TrpdrreLV Gavpaarov rwa ypovov ocrov, aAA’ D ov peTaftovXevopevov avoo Kal Karat, Tore pev
erepa, dXXore 8e aAAa nparrov, rrXavdcrdaL re Kal peraKVKXeLudaL. rovd r/potv roZs ttoXXoZs avrd rowavTLOv eSo£ev, otl Ta avrd Kal cocravrats TTparreb,1	°^K ^X€LV’	'toZs dcftpoaL
<rvve<j)eoTT€TO rd rrX7]do$, cos rd pev dvOpcSiuvov
1 TTpirrei Stephanus: irpirreiv MSS.
1 “ Necessity ” is used here in the old poetic sense of a compelling or overruling power; cf. the mention of the Fates below, and Laws, 818 a.
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such creatures are of two sorts-for let us state it again—both visible, the one of fiIe, as would appear, entirely, and the other of earth ; and the earthy moves m disorder, whereas that of fire has its motion m perfect order Now that which has motion in disorder we should regard as unintelligent, acting like the animal creatures about us for the most part • but that which has an orderly and heavenly progress must be taken as strongly evincing its intelligence For m passing on and acting and being acted upon always in the same respects and manner it must provide sufficient evidence of its intelligent life. The necessity1 of a soul that has acquired mind will prove itself by far the greatest of all necessities ; for it makes laws as ruler, not as ruled ; and this inalterable state, when the soul has taken the best counsel in accord with the best mind, comes out as the perfect thing in truth and in accord with mind, and not even adamant could ever prove stronger than it or more inalterable ; but in fact the three Fates have taken hold, and keep watch that what has been decided by each of the gods with the best counsel shall be perfect. And men ought to have found proof of the stars and the whole of that travelling system being possessed of mind in the fact that they always do the same things because they do what has been decided long ago for an incalculable time, not deciding differently this way and that, and doing sometimes one thing, sometimes another, in wanderings and changes of circuit. Most of us have thought just the opposite—that because they do the same things in the same way they have no soul: the multitude followed the lead of the unintelligent so far as to suppose that, whereas humanity was intelligent and
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epbcftpov Kal d,cdv cos Kbvovpbevov VTroAa/feu', to Se Qecov d<f)pov cos pcevov ev ra?? avracs cj>opals' egfjv 8e dvOpcdvrcp ye erl ra KaXXlco Kal fleXrbco Kal E cbcXa rbdeaevco XapbBdvebV, cos 3bd rovro avrd
epKppov Sec vopcb^ebv ro Kara ravra Kab cvaavrcos Kal Sea ravra rparrov del- rovro 8’ etvat rpv raw darpcov cfwcrw, ISevv pbev KaXXbcrrpv, iropebav Se Kab yopetav rrdvraw yopcov KaXXcar'pv Kab peyaXo-Trperreordrrjv yopevovra redcrc rocs fyocn rd Seov aTToreXelv. Kal prjv orb ye SbKalcos epbt/rvxa avrd 983 Xeyopbev, irparrov rd peyedos avrcov Sbavor]6copev.
ov ydp, cos crpbbKpd <ftavrd£,erab, rrjXbKavra ovrcos ecrrbv, aAA’ dpifyavov eKaarov avrcov rov dyKov, rcbarevaab 8’ dgcov aTroSel^eab ydp bKavats Xapb-ftdverab' rov ydp 'rjXcov oXov rrjs yf]S oXrjs pbel^oo SbavoYjdpvab Svvardv dp6d>s> Kal ravra dr) ra </)ep6pbeva dor pa	Oavpbaardv rc pceyeOos dyeb.
Xd^copcev dip rl$ rporros dv evp roaovrov repb<f>epebv dyKov rbvd </)vabv rov avrov del ypovov, oaov Kal B vvv irepLc/jeperaL. 6edv 3p fir/pcb rov a’lrbov eaeadab,
Kal ovroQ’ erepais etvab Svvardv epbtpvxov pbev yap ovrore yevour dv erepa irXpv 3bd Oeov, cos rjpbebs drecfiTjvdpbeda' ore 8e rovro otds re earc Beds, arraaa avra> paarodvr] yeyove rov rparrov pbev £a)ov yeyovevab rav acopba Kal dyKov avpbravra, eirecra, rjrrep dv Scavo'qO'p ^eXrbara, ravrr] c/>epebv. vvv dr; repl drrdvroov rovrcov eva Xdyov Xeyocpbev aXrjdp- ovk ecrrb yfjv re Kal ovpavdv airavrds re C aorepo.s oyKovs re ck rovrcov avpbiravras, pb?) i/jvxrjs repos eKaorcp yevopevTjs r/ Kal ev eKaarocs, ecra ecs dKpbflecav Kar eveavrov ovreo rropeveadab
1 Cf. Plato, Tim. 40 c.
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living because it moved about, divinity was unintelligent because it abode in the same courses. But if man had sided with the fairer and better and friendly part, he might have concluded that he ought to regard as intelligent—and for this very reason_
that which acts always in the same respects, in the same way, and from the same causes ; and that this is the nature of the stars, fairest to see, and passing along, dancing 1 the fairest and most magnificent of all dances in the world, they perform their sendee to all living creatures. And now, to see how justly we speak of their living spirit, let us first consider their great size. For they are not actually those small things that they appear to be, but each of them is immense in its bulk ; we should do well to believe this, because there are ample proofs of such a conclusion. For we can rightly consider the whole of the sun as larger than the whole of the earth, and all the travelling stars are of amazing size. Let us conclude then how it can possibly be that any natural force revolves this great mass always in the same time as that in which it is now being revolved. God, then, I say, will be the cause, and never in any other way is it possible. For never can a thing get living spirit by any other means than by the act of God, as we have explained ; and since God is able to do this, he has found it a perfectly easy matter, firstly that any body and a whole mass should be made a living creature, and secondly to move it in the course he considers best. So now I trust we may make one true statement about all these things : it cannot be that earth and heaven and all the stars and all the masses they comprise, without soul attached to each or resident in each, should pass along as they do, so 457
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Kara pfjvas re /cat rjpepas, Kal ovprravra ra ycyvdpeva orvpTraaLV rjpZv ayaOa ylyveadat.
^€L 3d, deep </>Xavp6rep6v eor’ dv6pcoiros, prj rot A^powra ye, cra^cos1 de tl Xeyovra fftacveo’dca. pvpas pev ovv et tls alrias rwas epet o-copdrcov r/ 4>vaeis 7j tl tolovtov, ovdev craves epeZ- to de Trap' rjpcov elprjpevov orfodp' avaXafteZv yprj, Trorepov D eyec Xoyov o Xoyos rrdvrcos vorepeZ, rd r-pdorov pev Ta ovra etvaL dvo, to pev i/ivyijv, to de era)pa, Kal rroXXa eKarepov, rravra de dXXrjXcov dXXa Kal eKarepa eKarepcov, KaL rplrov dXXo ovdev kolvov ovdevL, dtarfjepew de ipvyrjv crcoparos. epc^pov pev ttov, to Se a<f>pov Orjcropev, dpyov Se, to Se apyo-pevov, KaL to pev avrlov airavToyv, to de dvaLTLov iraurjs Trades' cvcrre Ta ye dr] KaT ovpavdv vtt> E aXX.ov tov <f>avai yeyovevaL, Kal prj	Kal
orcopaTos ovtcos civaL yevvT^paTa, ttoXX^ pcopla tc /cat aXoyca. et S ovv deZ vlkolv tovs ir€pl aTravTcvv tojv tolovtoxv Xoyovs Kai, ttlcttcvs deZa r^atveaOaL yeyovevaL Ta ToiavTa crvpiravra, dvoZv tol Odrepa Bereov aura* yap Oeovs avTovs TavTa vpvTpreov 984 opdoTara, rj decov eLKovas dos dydXpara vrroXa-^eZv yeyovevaL, Oeujv avrdov epyaaapevcov ov yap dvoTjrcov ye ovde ftpayeos d^cov, aAA’ orrep elprj-Kapev, tovtcov rjptv 3arepa derea, rd Se reOevra
Soul and body, in their respective spheres, cover or account for the whole of existent things, of whatever kind, from the astral to the inanimate.
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exactly to year and month and day, and that all the good things that happen should happen for us all.
And according as man is a meaner creature, he should show himself, not a babbler, but a speaker of clear sense. If, then, anyone shall speak of certain onrushes or natural forces of bodies or the like as causes, he will say nothing clear : but we must certainly recall what we have said, and see whether our statement is reasonable or is utterly at fault—namely, in the first place, that existence is of two kinds, the one soul, and the other body, and that many things are in either, though all are different from each other and those of the one kind from those of the other,1 and that there is no other third thing common to any of them ; and that soul excels body. Intelligent, of course, we shall hold it to be, and the other unintelligent ; the one governs, the other is governed ; and the one is cause of all things, while the other is incapable of causing any of its experiences : so that to assert that the heavenly bodies have come into existence through anything else, and are not the offspring, as we have said, of soul and body, is great folly and unreason. However, if our statements on all such existences are to prevail, and the whole order of them is to be convincingly shown to be divine by their origin, we must certainly class them as one or the other of two things : either we must in all correctness glorify them as actual gods, or suppose them to be likenesses produced, as so many images, of the gods, creations of the gods themselves. For they are the work of no mindless or inconsiderable beings but, as we have said, we must class them as one or other of these things ; and, if classed as the latter, we must 459
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repip-eov irdvrcov dyaXpdroov deac/tepdvroos’ ov yap prprore (ftavrj KaXXlco Kal Koevdrepa crvp-mdvrcov dvOpcorrcov dydXpara, ov3’ ev dea([)epovcrc tottoi? tSpv/zeva, KaOapLdrTjre Kal aepvdrTpTi Kal B aupiracrr] ^cop dca</>epovra, rj ravrp, co? Trdvrp
ravTT] yeyevrprae. vvv ovv 3r] Trepl dedov eyyeLpdtpev to ye roaovrov, rd dvo Kareddvres £<oa dpard Tjpev, a c/tapev dddvarov, rd 8e yrpvov drrav dvryrdv yeyovevac, rd rpta rd peer a rcov rrevre rd pera£u rovrcov aac^earara Kara ddgav tt]v emecKT] yeyo-vora TreipadrjvaL Xeyeev. alOepa pev ydp perd to TTvp 6 cdpev, ^vypv & avrov rcOcopev irXarreiv typa dvvapw eyovra, dxrrrep rcov dXXcov yevcov, rd 0 ttoXv pev ttjs avrov cfrvcrecos, rd de opcKpdrepa
ovvdeapov ydpcv ck rcov dXXcov yevcov’ perd de rov aldepa e£ depos TrXdrreLV tt]v rpox^v yevos erepov tppcov, Kal rd rplrov e^ vdaros’ rravra de d'qp.Lovpyrjaaaav ravra tf/vyr^v ^cpcov ecKos oXov ovpavov epLTrXrjaaL, xpY]crapevT]v iraaL rots yeveca Kara dvvap.LV, Trdvrcov pev perdycov rov ^djv yeyovorcov devrepa 8e Kal rpira Kal rerapra Kal irepTrra, and decov rcov </>avepcdv dp^dpeva yevecreoos, D et? Tjpas rovs dvOpcorrovs aTroreAevrav.
Oeov? pev dtf, Ata re Kal "Upav Kal rovs dXXovs rravras, ottt/ tls eOeXeL, ravrr] Kara rov avrov TLdeada) vdpov Kal irdyLov eyeroo rovrov rov Xdyov’ Oeovs de dr] rovs dparovs, peylcrrovs Kal repeat-
1	i.e. fire, ether, air, water, earth ; cf. 981 c.
2	First come the stars, or “ manifest gods ”; then the creatures of ether, air and water (the second, third or fourth kinds); and fifth and last, the creatures of earth or mankind.
8	i.e. the law governing the order or scale of animate creatures which has been described. The writer, like Plato 460
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honour them far above all images : for never will fairer or more commonly owned images be found among all mankind, none established in more eminent places, none more eminent in purity, majesty, and life altogether, than in the way in which their existence is altogether fashioned. Well then, for the present let us attempt so much in treating of the gods, as to try—after observing the two living creatures visible to us, of which we call one immortal, and the other, the earthy, all a mortal creation—to tell of the three middle things of the five,1 which come most evidently, according to the probable opinion, between those two. For let us consider ether as coming next after fire, and let us hold that soul fashions from it live creatures with their faculties,—as in the creatures of the other kinds,—belonging for the most part to that one substance, but in the lesser parts derived from the other elements for the sake of combination. After ether, there is fashioned by soul another kind of creature from air, and the third kind from water ; and by having produced all these it is likely that soul filled the whole heaven with creatures, having made use of all the kinds so far as it could, and all the creatures having been made participators in life ; but the second, third, fourth, and fifth kinds, starting from the birth of the manifest gods, end finally in us men.2
Now the gods—Zeus and Hera and all the rest each man must regard in what light he pleases, though according to the same law,3 and must take this account as reliable. But as our visible gods, greatest (Tim. 40 d-41 a), avoids any definite statement about the traditional deities: like Plato again (Tim. 41 a-42 e), he is more concerned with the “ visible gods,” or stars.
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rdrovs Kal d^vrarov dpaivras Trdvrr], rovs irpcorovs rr]V rd>v dorpcov <f>vcrLV XeKreov Kal oaa pberd TOVTOOV alaGavopbeGa yeyovora, pberd Se tovtov? Kal vtto E tovtoi? ef??? dalpbovas, depbov 3e yevos, eyov edpav rplrrjv Kal pbecrrjv, tt]s epp/qvelas a’lrbov, ev^at? TLfxdv p,dXa ypedbv ydpbv rrjs eixjrrjfjbov dbarropelas. raw de 3vo tovtcov typcov, tov t* e£ alGepos e<f>e^rjs re depos, ov1 dbopoopbevov dXov avrcov eKarepov etvab' rrapdv dr] TrXrjalov ov KarddrjXov r/pblv yl-985 yveadab' pereyovra de e^povr/aeoos Gavpbaorrjs, are
yevovs ovra evpbaGovs re Kal /avrfpbovos, yvyvdxjKebv pev trvprracrav rrjv rjpberepav avra dbdvotav Xeycu/aev, Kal tov re KaXdv rjpbcdv Kal dyaGdv dp,a Gavpbaarcvs darra^eaGab Kal tov orfddpa KaKov ptbaetv, are Xwrrjs pbereyovra 7]dr]‘ Gedv p,ev ydp dr] tov reXos eyovra rrjs Gelas pbolpas eg<v tovtcov etvab, Xvrrr]s Te Kal rjdovrjs, tov de c/ipovetv Kal tov ybyvcoaKecv KaTa rcavra pberebXryftevab • Kal avpbjrXr]povs dr] ^axvv B ovpavov yeyovoros, eppbrjveveaGab Trpds dXXrjXovs
Te Kal tovs aKpoTaTovs Geovs Travras re Kal iravra, dbd to <f)epeaGab ra pbeaa tojv t,d>a>v errl tc yrjv Kab errl tov dXov ovpavov eXacf>pa (fiepopbeva pvpbr). to de vdaros irepbirrov ov rjpblGeov p,ev drrebKaaebev dv tls dpGcos drrebKa^aiv e^ avrov yeyovevai, Kal rovr etvab Tore p,ev opcopbevov, 1 otf vulg.: 'dv mss.
1 The daemons or divine spirits had their existence and activity “betwixt mortal and immortal,” and they served as interpreters and conveyers of men’s prayers and offerings to the gods, and of the god’s behests and requitals to men (Plato, Sympos. 202 d). Good mortals might become daemons after death (Eurip. A Ic. 1003; Plato, Cratyl. 398 b; Lucian, De morte Peregr. 36), and as such they were charged 462
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and most honourable and having keenest vision every way we must count first the order of the stars and all else that we perceive existing with them ; and after these, and next below these, the divine spirits 1 and air-borne race, holding the third and middle situation, source of interpretation, which we must specially honour with prayers for the sake of an auspicious journey across.2 We must say of each of these two creatures—that which is of ether and, next to it, that of air that it is not entirely plain to sight z when it is near by, it is not made manifest to us ;%ut partaking of extraordinary intelligence, as belonging to an order which is quick to learn and strong in memory, we may say that they understand the whole of our thoughts, and show extraordinary kindness to anyone of us who is a good man and true, and hate him who is utterly evil, since they can have a feeling of pain. For we know that God, who has the privilege of the divine portion, is remote from these affections of pain and pleasure, but has a share of intelligence and knowledge in every sphere ; and the heaven being filled full of live creatures, they interpret all men and all things both to one another and to the most exalted gods, because the middle creatures move both to earth and to the whole of heaven with a lightly rushing motion. The kind which is of water,3 the fifth, we shall be right in representing as a semi-divine product of that element, and it is with the guidance and care of mankind (Plato, Laws 713 d: Plutarch, De genio Socr. 588 c).
2	The “journey across” seems to refer to one part of the “conveying” that daemons performed — conducting the souls of deceased human beings from earth to the abode of the gods.
3	The nymphs.
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oAAotc Se diroKpv<f>dev ddrjXov ycyvopevov, davpa Kar apvdpav oi/jiv irapeyppcvov. tovtujv 8t/ tojv C TTCVTe OVTOJS OVTOJV t,(pO)V, O7T7] TLVCS CVCTVyOV 7]pU)V,
7] xad vttvov ev dvecpoiroXca TTpoarvyovres, rj Kara <f>rjpas re Kal pavrelas Xeydev naiv ev aKoacs vyiaivovacv -J) Kal Kapvovaiv, 7j Kal reXevrfj flcov ‘npoarvyeai yevopevois, 181a re Kal 8rjpoala 86£as . rrapaycvopevas, odev tepd rroXXa ttoXXojv yeyove, ra Se yevtfaerai, tovtojv rrdvrajv vopodetTjs, dares vovv K€KT7]Tae Kal tov ^payvrarov, ovrrore prj . roXpijay Kcuvoropayv cm deoaeflecav, rjris prj D aa<l>€s eyei tl, rpeipai rrdXiv eavrov" Kal pTjv ovS’
ojv o irarpios vopos ecpr^Ke rrepl Ovauiov aTTOKOjXvaec, pr)8ev ro Traparrav eldajs, ojairep ouS’ ov Svvardv eiSevai rrj OvTyrfl ivero rdov tolovtojv Trepe. rovs 8e ovtojs 7]pev (fjavepovs dvras deovs ap’ ovy avros Xoyos eyei KaKLarovs etvac rovs pX roXpujvras \	\ J	\	>	/
Aeyecv Tjpcv Kac epavepovs Trocecv avopycaarovs re ovras erepovs Oeovs Kal npas pr] deyopevovs ras TrpooTjKovaas avrdis; vvv 8e St) avp^acvec yi-E yvopevov apa rd tolovtov’ ocov yap ec irore tls
Tjpojv tjXlov 7j aeX^vTjv eujpaKajs tfv yvyvopevovs ecftopajvras T€ r^pas rravras, Kal prj ec/jpagev aSwaros ojv rrrf <j>pdt,ecv, rcpTjs re dpoepovs dvras apa Kai prj rrpodvpo'cro to ye avrov pepos, ecs evripov yajpav Karacjjaveis dyajv avrovs, copras re avrois yeyveerdae rroieiv Kal dvacas, cLTToXapfiavopevov re ypdvov cKdcrrois pei^dvajv Kal eXarrovajv iroXXaKis eviavrcov ujpas diavepccv, ap9
Kal pr] ec/jpagev
1 The astral gods.
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at one time seen, but at another is concealed through becoming obscure, presenting a marvel in the dimness of vision. So these five being really existent creatures, wherever any of us came upon them, either happening upon them in the dream-world of sleep, or by something spoken to persons listening in health, or equally in sickness, through ominous utterances and prophecies, or again when they have met them at the end of life—opinions that occur to us both in private and in public, whence many sanctities of many beings have arisen, and others shall arise— in regard to all these the lawgiver who possesses even the slightest degree of mind will never dare by innovations to turn his city to a divine worship which is lacking in certainty. Nor indeed will he hinder men from what ancestral custom has ordained regarding sacrifices, when he knows nothing at all of the matter, just as it is not possible for mortal nature tc know about such things. But of the gods who are really manifest to us 1 the same argument must surely hold—that those men are most evil who have not courage to tell us of them and make manifest that these are likewise gods, but without any frenzied rites, or any tribute of the honours that are their due. But as things are, we have a strange conjunction of proceedings : for suppose that one of us had seen the sun or moon being born and observing all of us, and uttered no word through some impotence of speech, and should not also at the same time be zealous, so far as in him lay, when they lacked their share of honour, to bring them in all evidence to an honoured place, and cause festivals and sacrifices to be offered to them, and apportion to each a reserved space of time for the greater or lesser length of its 465
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986 ova: av kclko$ eavTcp re Kal aAAaj tco ytyvcdcrKOvrt Xeydpevos ev 3tKp avvedoKet XeyecOat ttot av;
KA. Ilajs yap ovk, <3 geve; KaKtcrros pev oiiv.
A®. Tovto toIvvv, <3 KAetvia cfitXe, irepi epe vvv ytyvdpevov tofk $avepa>s.
KA. Ilais Xeyets;
A®. ’Tore oktco dvvdpeis tcov irepi dXov ovpavov yeyovvtas ddeXc^ds dXXpXcov, <3v KadecopaKa eyco' Kal ovSev peya dtaireirpaypat. pddtov yap Kal B erepcp' tovtcov S’ etat Tpets avTat, pta pev r/Xtov, pta Se aeXpvps, pta Se tcov [TrAav^rajvj1 2 doTpcov, <vv epvpcrdppev oXtyov epirpoadev irevTe Se erepai. ravra? So) irdaas Kal tovtovs tovs ev TavTatatv ewe avTovs tovTas ewe c/xepopevovs ev dyppaat iropeveodat TavTp, ppdels aXXcos itotc voptap iravrcov ppcov, cos ot pev deot etatv avvcov, ot S’ ov, ppS’ cbs ot pev yvYjoaot, ot Se tolovtol Ttves, olovs ovSe depts etTretv rjpcov ov8evl, irdvres Se
Trdvras Xeycopev tc Kal </>copev dSeX^ovs t C elvat Kal ev aSeA^acs potpats, Kal Ttpds dtro-3t3a>pev pr] tco pev evtavvov, tco Se ppva, Tots Se ppTe Ttva potpav TaTTcopev ppTe Ttvd xpovov, ev cp 3te^epyeTat tov avrov irdXov, avvaxTOTeXcov Koapov, dv era^e Aoyos o ttovtcov OetOTaTos dpaTov ov o pev evdatpcov TrpdoTov pev eOavpaaev, eireira Se epcoTa ecrye tov Karapadetv dxrocra OvpTp cfyucret
1 TrXav-rjruv seel. Burnet.
1 “ Year ” is used here for “ circuit.”
2 Cf. Plato, Tim. 38 ff, where God is said to have made, besides the fixed stars, the sun, the moon, and the five planets—Venus, Mercury, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars—for the generation of time.
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year,1 as may happen : would it not be agreed both by himself and by another who observed it that he would justly be described as an evil man ?
cl. To be sure he would, my good sir ; nay, most evil.
ath. Well then, this, my dear Cleinias, is what, you may take it, is evidently happening to me now.
cl. How do you mean ?
ath. Let me tell you, there are eight powers of those contained in the whole heaven which are cognate to each other : these I have observed, and it is no great achievement; for it is easy enough for anybody. Three of them are that of the sun, for one, that of the moon for another, and a third that of the stars which we mentioned a little while ago ; and there are five others besides.2 Now in regard to all these and those beings who either have their own motion in these, or are borne in vehicles so as to make their progress thus, let none of us all ever idly suppose that some of them are gods, while others are not, or that some are legitimate, while others are of a certain kind which it is not permissible to any of us even to express ; but let us all declare and say that they are all cognate and have cognate lots, and let us render them due honour, and not, while giving to one a year, to another a month, to others appoint neither a certain lot nor a certain time in which each travels through its particular orbit, completing the system which the divinest reason of all 3 appointed to be visible. At this first the man who is blest marvels, and then he feels a passion for understanding so much as is possible for mortal nature, believing that thus he
• i.e. the supreme deity of Plato’s Timaeus.
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Svrara, xpyodpevog dpco6i 2 ovrcog evrvxdarard re D 8ia£etv rov fllov reXevrxprag re et? rdvrovg xjgecv
TTpocrqKovras dperfi, Kal pepvxjpevog dXxjOdjg re । Kal ovrcog, peraXaflcbv c^pov'paeoog etg cov pbag, rov &m,Xoi/TTov ypovov Oecopog raw KaXXlorcjov yevdpevog, daa Kar dif/cv, dcareXeb. vvv dp rd perd rovd' xjptv Xobirov Xeyecv oaoc r elal, Kal
E riveg' ov ydp pxprore cravedpev i/tevdecg. fteflalcog dr/ diboxvplt,opac rd ye roaovrov. Xeyco ydp TrdXbv oKrd) pev etvac, raw de OKrcb rpecg pev ebpxjadac, jrevre 3’ erb Xomag. rerdprxj de </>opa Kai, diegodog dpa Kal irepirrr] rdyeb pev x]Xla) axeddv cox], Kal ovre flpadvrepa ovre Odrrcov rd y enirrav. deb1 rovrcov rpbcov dvrcov rov vovv LKavov eyovra r/yebadab. Xeycopbev drj ravrag rjXlov r etvab Kal ecoac^dpov, Kal rplrov, dig pev dvdpbarc cfapd^cbv ovk ecrrb dbd rd pr) ybyvidaKeadab, rovrov 8’ cdbrbog 6 Trpcorog ravra Karbdcbv fldp/dapog dov TraXabdg ydp dr] rpdxrog edpeifie rovg irpdrrovg
987 ravra eworjoavrag dbd rd KaXXog rrig Oepivrig copag, j]v AcyvTrrog re z-ivpca o ucavcog KeKrxrrab, f _	\	\ t	5	/	5 \	/
cpavepovg pev cog exrog ebnecv aarepag aeb avp-ravrag Kadopdovrag, are vecfrcdv Kal vdarcov arroTTpoadev aei rov Kocrpov KeKrxjpevovg' ddev Kal TravraydGe 1 Kal devp’’ e^YjKeb, ^e^aaavbapeva xpdvcp pvpcereb re Kab aireipa). did Oappovvra XPV ravra ecg vdpovg 6ea6ab- rd ydp pr] rlpba rd deca etvab, rd de rlpba,
B oat^dig ovk ep^pdvoov' orc de ovk dvdpara eox^Ke,
1 8ei Burnet: del mss.	;
1 i.e. sun, moon, and fixed stars.
2 Venus (or Lucifer); cf. Plato, Tim,. 38 d.
8 Mercury.
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will best and most happily pass through life, and at the end of his days will arrive at regions meet for virtue ; and having been truly and really initiated, and, himself one, partaken of wisdom that is one, he will continue for the rest of time to be a spectator of what is fairest, so far as sight can go. And now after this it remains for us to say how many and who these beings are : for we shall never be found to be deceivers. So much, at least, I asseverate with certainty : I say, once more, that there are eight of them, and that while three 1 of the eight have been told, five yet remain. The fourth2 motion and transit together with the fifth,3 are almost equal to the sun in speed, and on the whole are neither slower nor swifter. Of these three, the one who has sufficient mind must be leader. So let us speak of them as powers of the sun and of Lucifer, and of a third,3 which we cannot express in a name because it is not known ; and he is to blame for this who first observed these things, since he was a foreigner : for it was an ancient custom that nurtured those who first remarked these things owing to the fairness of the summer season which Egypt and Syria amply possess, so that they constantly beheld the whole mass of stars, one may say, revealed to their sight, since they had got them continually without obstruction of clouds and rains in the sky ; whence they have spread abroad in every direction and in ours likewise, •after the testing of thousands of years, nay, of an infinite time. And therefore we should not hesitate to include them in the scope of our laws ; for to say that some divine things should have no honour, while others should have it, is clearly a sign of witlessness ; and as to their having got no names, the cause of it 469
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ye air lav ypr] XeyeaGab ravrrjv. aAAa yap errajvvpbbav elX^aab Gecov 6 pbev yap eooac/wpos ear-epos re a)v avrbs 'A^poBlryjs etvab uyebbv eyec Xoyov Kal pbdXa Yvplcp vopboGerr} rrpeTrov, 6 S’ bpbbBpopbos rjXlco re dpba Kal rovrco ayebbv 'TUppbov-rpets 8 ert tfropas Xeycopev em 8e£ta rropevopbevcov pbera aeXrjvTjs re Kal vjXlov. eva Be rbv byBoov ypr] Xeyebv, ov pbdXcard ns dv1 Koapcov irpoaayopevob, os evavrlos eKelvobs avpbTraab rropeverab, <ovk>2 3 4 dycov rovs dXXovs, a>S ye dvGpcbrrobs </>alvobr* dv bXlya rovrcov elBocav. oaa Be LKavcbs lapbev, C avdyKrj Xeyebv Kal Xeyopbev rj yap bvrcos ovaa ao(f)la ravrr] nr] ^alverab no Kal apbbKpa avvvolas opGrjs Gelas re pberebXiyfrorb. Xobrrol Bq rpels aare-pes> (Bv els pbev flpaBvrrjn Bba^epcov avrcov earl, Kpovov S avrov nves e7roovvpblav (/)6eyyovrab' rbv Be pbera rovrov {jpabvrrjrb Xeyebv yprj lXb6s‘ "A-pecos Be 6 pberd rovrov, rravrcov Be ovros epvOpcbrarov
XP^)P'a- xa.Xenbv Be ovBev rovrcov Karavorjaal D nva (^pd^ovrbs nvos, aAAa pbaGovra, dbs Xeyop^ev, rjyebadab Bet.
To'Se ye p,ijv BbavorjGrjvac yprj irdvr dvBpa "EA-X^va, cos rorrov eyopbev rbv rcbv 'EAAtjpojp irpbs aperyv ev rots ayeBbv dpbarov' rb 3’ eirabverbv
1	Burnet: &vw mss.
2	ouk add. Burnet.
1 Lucifer, or Hesperus, is for its beauty connected with Aphrodite (and so got the further name of Venus).
2 The cult of Aphrodite flourished among all the eastern peoples.
3 Venus.
4 Hermes being the god of escort or attendance (whence this “ power ” came to be known as Mercury).
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should be stated as we have done. For indeed they have received titles of gods : thus, that Lucifer, or Hesperus (which is the same), should belong to Aphrodite,1 we may take as reasonable, and quite befitting a Syrian lawgiver 2; and that that which follows the same course as the sun and this 3 together may well belong to Hermes.4 Let us also note three motions of bodies 5 travelling to the right with the moon and the sun. One must be mentioned, the eighth,6 which we may especially address as the worldorder, and which travels in opposition to the whole company of the others, not impelling them, as might appear to mankind who may have scant knowledge of these matters. But we are bound to state, and do state, so much as adequate knowledge tells us. For real wisdom shows herself in some such way as this to him who has got even a little share of right and divine meditation. And now there remain three stars, of which one is distinguished from the others by its slowness, and some speak of it under the title of Saturn; the next after it in slowness is to be cited as Jupiter ; and the next after this, as Mars, which has the ruddiest hue of all. Nothing in all this is hard to understand when someone expresses it; but it is through learning, as we declare, that one must believe it.
But there is one point which every Greek should bear in mind—that of all Greeks we have a situation which is about the most favourable to human excellence.7 The praiseworthy thing in it that we have to 5 Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn.
6	Here, after the sun, moon, Venus, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, we return to the sphere of the fixed stars (mentioned as the “third power” in 986 b).
7	Of. Plato, Tim. 24 c.
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avrov xpr] XeyeLv ort /xeooy dv e’ty x^P^von t€ /cat rys QepLvys (frvoeojs, y 3’ vcrrepovcra yptv els to dep Lvov fructLS rov Trepl rov eKeZ rdnov, dnep *' e’lnopev, vorepov av1 TrapaSeScoKt to tovtojv tojv deojv tov Koapov Karavdypa. Xaftojpev 3e ojs
E o tl nep dv "EAA^ues- ftapfldpajv napaXdftojaa, koXXlov tovto els reXos dnepyd^ovraL- Kal Sy Kat Trepl rd vvv Xeydpeva ravrdv SeZ SiavoydyvaL tovto, ojs xa^ejT°v pev ndvra rd ro Lavra dvap</)L-aftyryrojs e^evplaKeLv, noXXy 3’ eXnls apa Kal
988 KaXy koXXlov Kal SLKaLorepov ovtojs rys ck rcov ftapftdpojv eXdovays <f>ypys re dpa Kal depanetas ndvrojv tovtojv tojv deojv empeXyaeodaL tovs "EXXyvas, TtacSetaLs re Kal ck AeXffjdjv pavrelaLs Xpojpevovs Kal nday ry Kara vopovs deparrela. ToSe Se pySels Ttore fioftydy tojv 'EAA-^vtov, (Ls
XPV ^pl titld Trore TtpaypareveadaL Ovyrovs ovras, rtav 3e rovrcy StavoydyvaL rovvavrtov, dis ovre d(/>pov earl rrore rd deiov ovre ayvoel nov
B ryv dvdpconlvyv <f)voLv, aAA’ olSev, otl ScSdoKovros avrov crvvaKoXovdyo’eL Kal padyaerat rd StSaaKo'-peva' otl Se SlSookcl tovto avrd ypas, pav-ddvopev Se ypels dpLdpov re Kal dpcdpelv, otSe Synov ndvTCov yap dt/jpoveararov dv ely rovro ayvoovv ro Xeyopevov yap dv ovtojs avrd avro dyvooL, xo-XenaLvov rep Svvapevo) pavddveLv, aAA’ ou crvyxaLpov avev c^dovov 3ta dedv dyadcp yevo-pevey. Xoyov Sy Kal noXvv Kal KaXov eyeL, rdre
C p^v, nepL deojv yv avdpdinoLs SLavoypara -npujra, dis r eyevovro olol t eytyvovro Kal ddev2
1 ai? Ast: ai/roty mss. 2 6&ev Hermann: 6 mss.
1	Syria and Egypt; c/. 987 a.
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mention is that it may be taken as midway between a wintry and a summery climate ; and our climate, being inferior in its summer to that in the region over there,1 as we said, has been so much later m imparting the cognizance of the order of these deities. And let us take it that whatever Greeks acquire from foreigners is finally turned by them *at° something nobler; and moreover the same thing must be borne in mind regarding our present statements—that although it is hard to discover everything of this kind beyond dispute, there is hope, both strong and noble, that a really nobler and juster respect than is in the combined repute and worship which came from foreigners will be paid to all these gods by the Greeks, who have the benefit of their various education, their prophecies from Delphi, and the whole system of worship under their laws. "J^d let none of the Greeks ever be apprehensive that being mortals we should never be concerned with divine affairs 2 ; they should rather be of the quite opposite opinion, that the divine is never either unintelligent or in any ignorance of human nature, but knows that if it teaches us we shall follow its guidance and learn what is taught us. That it so teaches us, and that we learn number and numeration, it knows of course : for it would be most utterly unintelligent if it were ignorant of this ; since it would truly, as the saying is, be ignorant of itself, vexed with that which was able to learn, instead of whole-heartedly rejoicing with one who became good by God s help. And indeed there is much good reason to suppose that formerly, when men had their first conceptions of how the gods came to exist and with what qualities,
2	Cf. Plato, Laws, vii. 821 a.
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Kac ocas peTeyeipl^ovTo Trpdgeis, py Kara, vovv rocs crcd<f>pocri Xeyeodai prjde t^lXcos, prf)’ cos ol devTepoi, ev ols 'npeaflvTaTa pev rd. Trvpds eAeyero KaL vdaTos Kal tcov dXXcov crcopaTcov, varrepa 8e ra TTjs OavpaaTrjs ipvyfjs, Kal c/)opd KpeLTTCov Kal TipiCOTCpa, Y]V TO CFCO/Za €lXr]ye </>epeLV aVTO T€ eOVTO GeppoTrjTL Kal i/fv£eo'i Kal Traeri tols tolovtols, aAA* L ov ^vyrj ®dopa tc Kal eavTov vvv 8’ ore Xeyopev i/jv)(T]V pev, avrrep ev crcdparc yevrprai, Oavpa ovdev KLVCLV T€ Kal TrepLC^epeLV TOVTO Kal eaVTYjV, ovd’ Tjpcv aTTLCTGL ^vyp Kara Xdyov ovdeva cos fldpos ovdev Trepifiepeiv dvvapevrj. did Kal vvv ypcov a^iovvTcov, i/fu^s overr/s alrlas tov oXov, Kal iravrcov pev tcov ayadcov dvrcov tolovtcov, tcov 8e av cftXavpcov tolovtcov dXXcov, Trjs pev </)opas rrdcrTjs E KaL KLvrjaeaos tpvyTjv avrlav ewat 6avpa ovdev, tt]v 8 cm TayaOov efropdv Kal klvtjctlv Trjs dpLorrr)S il/vyrjs etvat, tyjv 8’ errl tovvovtlov evavTLav, vevLKT]-KevaL det Kal vlkov ra dyaOd Ta prj TOLavTa.
Taura Tjpcv elp'qTac irdvra KaTa ttjv tcov dvoalcov TLpcopov [8e]x dcK7]V‘ Trepl 8e drj to doKLpa^dpevov OVX 0l,0v Tjptv a7TLGT€iv, cos ov det tov ye dyaOdv 989 crocfrov T/pas TjycLcrOaL, ttjv de oocfiLav TavTTjv, t^v ^rjTOvpev 'iraXaL, Idcopev dv itot* dpa errLvortorcoLiev 7] KaTa Traioeiav tj Kara TeyyTjv, TjVTiva tov yiyvco-ctkclv evdeeis ovtcs tcov diKalcov, dyveopoves dv
1 mss. : 3?; Stallbauxn.
These later people, instead of attributing the highest power to the divine stars, attributed it to the ordinary physical forces; cf. Plato, Laws, x. 888 if.
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and whence, and to what kind of actions they proceeded, they were spoken of in a manner not approved or welcomed by the prudent, nor were even the views of those who came later, among whom the greatest dignity was given to fire and water and the other bodies, while the wonderful soul was accounted inferior ; and higher and more honoured with them was a motion assigned to the body for moving itself by heat and chills and everything of that kind, instead of that which the soul had for moving both the body and itself.1 But now that we account it no marvel that the soul, once it is in the body, should stir and revolve this and itself, neither does oui’ soul on any reckoning mistrust her power of revolving any weight. And therefore, since we now claim that, as the soul is cause of the "whole, and all good things are causes of like things, while on the other hand evil things are causes of other things like them, it is no marvel that soul should be cause of all motion and stirring—that the motion and stirring towards the good are the function of the best soul, and those to the opposite are the opposite 2 it must be that good things have conquered and conquer things that are not their like.
All this we have stated in accordance with justice, which wreaks vengeance on the impious *. but now, as regards the matter under examination, it is not possible for us to disbelieve that we must deem the good man to be wise ; and let us see if we may perhaps be able to perceive this wisdom which we have all this while been seeking in either education or some art, which if we fail to perceive among those that are just, our condition will be that of ignorant persons. We can 2 The evil soul is just hinted at; cf. Plato, Laws, x. 896-897.
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etpeev dvres rotovrot. 8oKovptev 8r] /z,ot, /cat Ae/creov aven yap kol Karen tpqrenv, peat Kara-<f>avT]s yeyove,	ire tpdao peat 8r]Xr]v vpttv avrrjv
diroreXetv. rd 8rj pteyterrov aperfjs ov KaXens irparrdptevov rjpttv yeyovev atnov, ens dprt err] peat-vetv ck rd>v elprjpLevcnv ptot ere/>68pa 8oKet. pbet£,ov B pev yap aperfjs pvr]8els rjpbas irore rrelerr) rrjs ev-creftelas etvat rep 6v7]ra> yevet' rovro 8’ orb 8b dptaOtav rrjv peylarijv dv rats dpiejrats </>vcrecnv ov yeyove, XeKreov. dp barat 8’ eiatv at yaXerrenrara p,€V av yevo/Jbcvab, p,eyLorov de ocpzAos, av ybyvawTac-rd re yap rrjs ftpadetas re Kal rrjs evavrlas <j>v-ereens perplens dirodexoptevr) t/tvyrj Kal irpaens evKoXos dv etrp rrjv re dvdpelav dyapbevr), Kal npds ro aax^povetv etmebdijs, Kal rd ye pteytorov, ev ravrats C rats fivereerb 8vvaptev7] ptavdavetv Kal pbvrjptenv
overa, ev pbdXa yalpetv rovrobs avrots 8vvatr dv </>tXopba6r]S cocrr’ elvat. ravra yap ovre pa8ta cjjveadat, yevoptevd re, Kal rpoefrfjs Kal rratdeLas rvxdvra, rfs 8et, rovs rrXebarovs avrebv Kal x^lpovs Karex^tv dpddrara 8vvatr dv rep e/>povetv Kal TTpdrrebv Kal Xeyetv irepi Oeovs eKaara, ens 8et re Kal ore 8et, irepi dvalas re Kal KaOappeovs renv irepi Qeovs re Kal dvOpenrrovs, ov ejxVP'acri’ T^)(vd-D £ovras, aAAa dXijOebei npteovras dperrp>, o 81] Kal pteyturdv eon erupbirdvrenv irdcrr] rfj irdXet. rovro 8i] ovv rd pbepos elval </>apbev e^vaet Kvpteorarov
1	Cf. Plato, Politicus, 307 b ff., where the danger of an extreme development of such qualities as temperance, calmness, slowness, and of their opposites in the citizens of a state is expounded.
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succeed, it seems to me, and I must say how : for I have sought this wisdom high and low, and so far as it has been revealed to me I will try to render it plain to you. Now the fact that the greatest part of virtue is not properly practised is the cause of our condition : this is just now indicated—it seems clear to me—by what has been said. For let no one ever persuade us that there is a greater part of virtue, for the race of mortals, than piety ; and I must say it is owing to the greatest stupidity that this has not appeared in the best natures. And the best are they which can only become so with the greatest difficulty, but the benefit is greatest if they do become so : for a soul that admits of slowness and the opposite inclination moderately and gently will be good-tempered1; and if it admires courage, and is easily persuaded to temperance, and, most important of all, in natures of this sort, has the strength to learn and a good memory, it will be able to rejoice most fully in these very things, so as to be a lover of learning. For these things are not easily engendered, but when once they are begotten, and receive due nourishment and education, they will be able to restrain the multitude of men, their inferiors, in the most correct way by their every thought, every action, and every word about the gods, in due manner and due season, as regards both sacrifices and purifications in matters concerning gods and men alike, so that men contrive no life of pretence, but truly honour virtue, which indeed is the most important matter of all for the whole state. That section 2 of us, then, we say is naturally the most
2	i.e. those who possess the natures mentioned in 989 b.
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Kal dvvaTOv cos otdv re /caAAtora Kal apccrra padelv, el didaaKOi Tts* aAA’ ov8’ dv diddgeiev, el p,7] 9eds vcfoyoiro' el d* ovv didder koi, Kara rporrov 8e pr] dpcp rd roiovrov, Kpeirrov py pavOdveiv dpcos 8* eK tcov vvv Xeyopevcov dvdyKX) pad civ ravra Kai epe Xeyeiv rx]V roiavryv re Kal dplarx)v E cfivaiv. ireipcopeOa dr) rep Te Xoycp diegeXOeiv a r earn Kai oca Kal cos dei pavOdveiv, Kara dvvapiv rxjv r epxps tov Xeyovros Kal xxjv tcov dvvapevcov 990 eicraKOvcrai, Oeooreftelas cprivi Tporcp ns Tiva paO^aerai. ayeddv pev ovv early aroirov aKov-aavri' rd 8’ dvopa avrov Xeyopev x)peis ye, d ns ovk av xrore ddgeie 8? dxreiplav tov xrpdypharos, aarpovoplav, dyvoei re, on ao^corarov dvdyKX] tov aXxjQcos darpovopiov eivai, piT) rdv Kaff 'HoxoSov aarpovopiovvTa Kal irdvras tovs toiovtovs, olov dvap,ds re Kal avaroXas enecrKepipievov, aAAa rdv tcov oktco rrepiodcov ras erra Trepiddovs, die£-Lovcrrjs tov avrcov kvkXov eKaorrjs ovreos cos ovk B av padlcos irore iraaa tfyuais iKavrj yevoiro Oecoprjadi, pd] davpiaarrjs piereyovaa <f>vcrecos. o vvv elp^Ka-p.ev epovpiev re, cos <papievt ottt) oei re Kai ottcos ypecbv piavddveiv' irpcbrov 8’ rjpiiv Tode XeyeaOco.
TieXrjVY) pev rreplodov rrpv avrrjs rdyiara 8te^-eiaiv, ayovaa prjva Kal ravaeXrivov irpcdTT]v devrepov de Karavoeiv dei rdv 'pXiov, Tpords dyovra did nacyrjs rtfs avrov irepiddov, Kal rovrep tovs avv-dpopovs' iva de pr] roXXdKis ravra repl tcov av-
* i.e. of the sun, the moon, and the five planets; cf. 987 b. With the astronomy and mathematics of the rest of the Epinomis cf. Plato, Laws, vii. 818-820.
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sovereign, and supremely able to learn the best and noblest lessons that it may be taught : but it cannot get this teaching either, unless God gives his guidance. If, however, it should be so taught, but should fail to get the proper instruction, it were better for it not to learn. Nevertheless it follows of necessity from our present statements, that I also state that the nature which is of this kind the best—should learn these things. Let us try, then, to set forth in our statement what things these aie, and of what kind, and how one should learn them, so far as our ability permits both me the speaker ana those who are able to hear in what manner one will learn the proper reverence of the gods. It is, indeed, a rather strange thing to hear*, but the name that we, at any rate, give it—one that people would never suppose, from inexperience in the matter- is astronomy *, people are ignorant that he who is tiuly an astronomer must be wisest, not he who is an astro-nomer in the sense understood by Hesiod and all the rest of such writers, the sort of man who has studied settings and risings ; but the man who has studied the seven1 out of the eight orbits, each travelling over its own circuit in such a manner as could not ever be easily observed by any ordinary nature, that did not partake of a marvellous nature. As to this, we have now told it, and shall tell, as we propose, by what means and in what manner it ought to be learnt, and first let us make the following statement.
The moon travels through its orbit very swiftly, bringing the month and the full-moon first ; and in the second place we must remark the sun, bringing his solstices as he travels the whole of his orbit, and with him his satellites. But to avoid repeating again and again the same things on the same subjects in 479
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0 tov 8baXeyope0a, toj aXXas ocas ev rep rrpdedev dbegljXOopeV 080VS TOVTOV OV pd8bOV (TVVVO€bV, €7ri Se ravra rrapaoKevd^ovTas </>vcrebs, 01a? 8vvarov eevab, xpeov rroXXd rrpo8b8dcKOvra Kal e0bgovra act1 SiaTrovifcraoftai TratSa ovra Kal veavlcKov. 8bd padrjpdrov 8eov dv e’icy to Se peyberrov re Kal rrporov Kal dpbOpov avrov, aAA’ ov aopara exdvrov, aAAa dXrjs rfjs tov rrepbrrov T€ Kab apTbov yeveaeos re Kab ovvapeos, oepv irapeyerab rrpds rrjv tov ovtov (f)vabv. ravra D Se pad dvr b tovtobs edegfs earbv o KaXovab pev a</>d8pa yeXobov ovopa yeoperpeav, tov ovk ovtov Se dpolov dXXrjXobs <f)vaeb dpbOpov dpobooas rrpos rrjv rov ernrredov pobpav yeyovvbd carb dbatfravrjS' o S-ij Oavpa ovk dvOporrbvov aAAa yeyovds 0eov 1 x n /	/■> e- /	x
(pavepov av ybyvocro to ovvapevo crvvvoebv. pcra Se TavTTjv tovs rpls2 ryjgripevovs Kal Trj are pea d>vc€b opotovs, tovs Se dvopolovs av yeyovdras €T€pa Teypr] dpobob, Tavrr] rjv 8r] arepeoperpLav E eKaXecav ot rrpoorvx^bs avrfj yeyovores' o Se fleidv r’ earl Kal davpaerdv TObS eyKadopool re Kal dbavoovpevobs, os rrepl to dbrrXdcbov del aTpe</>op€vr]s Trjs dvvapeos Kal rrjs eg evavrtas ravrrj Ka0y eKaarrjv dvaXoylav el8os Kat yevos 991 drroTVTTOvTab rraaa rj t/rvabs. d] pev 8rj rrporr]
1 del Burnet: 6ei mss. 2 rpls Bekker: rpeZs mss.
1 Which means literally “ measuring the earth ”; this developed into the arithmetical calculation of squares, cubes, roots, etc. Cf. the account Plato gives (Theaet. 147 n ff.) of
“ quadrangular ” and “ equilateral ” numbers, showing how the terms of geometry had to be used for arithmetic. As there was no number equal (or “ like ”) to the “ square ” root of 2, recourse was had to the geometrical symbol of the 480
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our discussion, the other courses of these bodies that we have previously set forth are not easily understood : we must prepare our faculties, such as they may possibly be, for these matters ; and so one must continually strive hard to teach the pupil many things beforehand, and habituate him in childhood and youth. And therefore there will be need of studies : the most important and first is, in fact, of numbers in themselves ; not of those which are corporeal, but of the whole origin of the odd and the even, and the greatness of their influence on the nature of reality. When he has learnt these things, there comes next after these what they call by the very ridiculous name of geometry?- when it proves to be a manifest likening2 of numbers not like one another by nature by reference to the province of planes ; and this will be clearly seen by him who is able to understand it to be a marvel not of human, but of divine origin. And then, after that, the numbers thrice increased and like to the solid nature, and those again which have been made unlike, he likens by another art, namely, that which its adepts called stereometry ; and a divine and marvellous thing it is to those who envisage it and reflect how the whole of nature moulds off species and class, as power and its opposite 3 continually turn upon the double according to each analogy. Thus the first diagonal of a square whose side is 1 ; and similarly cubic roots were reckoned with the aid of stereometry.
2	“ Likening ” here means “ comparing in an exact manner,” so as to obtain a ratio or proportion between numbers not directly commensurable ; cf. Plato, Laws, vm. 820
3	“ Power ” is multiplication, its “ opposite ” is extension : 1 point doubled gives the beginning of a line; multip ying 2 by 2 gives 4 as a square surface, and by 2 again, 8 as the cube. So (see below) we proceed “ from 1 to 8.
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tov dcTrXaacov Kar apcBpov ev Trpos 8vo Kara Aoyov tfrepopevr], StfrAaozov Se rj Kara bvvapcv o^ua’ Y] S’ cls to arepeov Te Kal drcrdv irdXLV av oc7rAacrtop> atp evos ec$ oktco beano pev vcLaa* Tj de oLirAatHov peev eL$ pLecrov, uyco$ de rov eAar-rovos rrXeov eXarrov Te tov pettpyvos, to S’ erepov rep avrcp pepeL tcov aKpcov avrcov vrrepexov re Kal vTrepexopcevov ev peaco de rov e£ Trpos ra B ScoSe/ca awe fir] rd re YjpaoXcov Kal emrpcrov rov-rcov avrcov ev rep peacp err dpefrorepa arpeefiopevrj tols avdpcoTTOLS cryp(f>covov xpecav Kal avpperpov direvetparo TTacbcds pvdpov re Kal appovlas X&PLV> evdatpovL x°P^^ Mouaa>y SeSo/zev??.
Taura pev ovv St) ravry ycyveadco re Kal e yer co avpravra' to S’ errl tovtols reXos, els Oelav yevecxiv a/za Kab ty]v tcov oparcov KaAAccjTTjv re Kab deiorar^v tfrvaiv Ireov, oerqv dvdpeoTTOLS Beds edcoKe KarcdeLV, T]v ovTrore avev tcov vvv dcecpripevcov pr] C KaTL^cbv eTTev^rpraL tls paaredvr) TrapaXa^ecv. rrpbs tovtols Se to Kaff ev rep Kar* eL&q TrpoaaKreov ev eKaaraLS rats avvovalacs, epeorebvrd re Kal eXey-Xovra rd prj KaXcbs prjBevra- rrdvreos yap KaX-Xlarr) Kal Trpcbrr] ftderavos dvBpcoTTOLS dpdeos yl-
<7	C X 5	«	/
yveraL, oaaL oe ovk ovaac irpoarTOLOwraL, paraLO-raros rrdvos arravreov. ctl Se tt)v aKplfleLav rov Xpdvov rpLLv Xrprreov, ebs aKpiflcbs arroreXet rrdvra x	>	> x	z	«>e	/	e
ra Kar ovpavov ycyvopeva, lv o TTLcrrevaas, cos
1 As between 3 and 6, 4 is greater than 3 by | of 3, and less than 6 by | of 6.
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analogy is of the double, passing by numerical scale in the proportion of one to two, and that which is according to power is double ; that which passes to the solid and tangible is likewise again double, having proceeded from one to eight; but that passing to a mean of the double, as much more than the less as it is less than the greater, while the other mean 1 exceeds and is exceeded by the same portion of the extremes themselves—between six and twelve comes the whole-and-a-half (9=6 4-3) and whole-and-a-third (8=6 4- 2)—turning between these very two, to one side or the other, this analogy assigned to men an accordant and proportioned use for the purpose of rhythm and harmony in their pastimes, and has been bestowed by the blessed dance of the Muses.
In this way then let all these things come to pass, and so let them be. But as to their crowning point, we must go to divine generation and therewith the fairest and divinest nature of visible things, so far as God has granted the vision of it to men ; a vision that none of us may ever boast of having received at his ease without the conditions here laid down. And besides these requirements, one must refer the particular thing to its generic form in our various discussions, questioning and disproving what has been wrongly stated; for it2 is rightly found to be altogether the finest and first of tests for the use of men, while any that pretend to be tests, without being so, are the vainest of all labours. And further, we must mark the exactness of the time, how exactly it completes all the processes of the heavens ; for here he who is convinced of the truth of the statement
8 i.e. Plato’s method of dialectic ; see General Introduction.
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D o Aoyoj aXyOrjs ycyovev, otl TTpGoflvTepov r GCTTLV ap,CL, KdL PcLOTGpOV ipVyrj UOjpLaTOS , 7]y,)faaLT> av irayKaXojs tg Kal LKavojs GLpfja-PaL to Ogojv glvcll rravTa TrXea KaL pYjSerroTG Xy/Py] pL7]3c apLGXGta KP^TTOvayv Tjyds 7rapajXLyoopf}crPaL. voiyrcov o earl Trepl irdvTa Ta to Lavra t68g, dos, cav pev tls GKacrra tovtojv dpPa>s Xap^dvr/, pey ttyeXos ycyveTaL rep rrapaXap^dvovTL KaTa rporrov, gl- 3g P^l>f P^OV apGLVOV aGL KoXgLV O Se TpOTTOS o3g" E avdyKT^yap to ye touovtov <f>pa^€LV irav Scdypa/xpa apLPpov tg crvarYjpa KaL appovlas avaraatv arracrav rrjs tg tojv acrrpojv TGpu^opag ttjv dpo-XoyLav ovcrav plav drrdvTajv dvarfjavfjvaL 8gl toj ^ara^ TpoTrov pavOavovTL, dvacfjav'qaGTaL 3g, dv, aao s Aeyo/xep, opGcog tls gls gv ^Xgttojv pLavOdvry 992 OeapLos yap ttg^vkoos TravToov tovtojv gls dva-(fjavTjcrGTaL 3Lavoovp,GvoLS' gl S’ aAAcos ttojs Tavra yGTayGLpLGLTaL TLS, TVyTjV 3gL KO.XgZv , OJOTTGp Kal Xeyoyev. ov yap avev ye tovtojv pLrproTG tls dv ttoXgolv Gvdalpojv ydv^TaL (jjvaLS, aAA’ ovtos 6 TpoTios^, avTTj Tpo(/>tf, TavTa tol pLaOr/pLaTa, gltg XaXGTra gltg , pcdjLa, TavTTj TropGVTGOv' dpGX'fjo’aL Se ov 'PeyLTov ggtl 3gojv, KaTacfjavovs ycvopLGVTjs Tjjs TTOVTOJV aVTOJV KOTCL TpOTTOV XeyopLGVTjS (fj'ijpLTJS B Gvrvyovs.^ tov Se ovp/jravTa Tavra ovtojs glXt)-(poTa,^ tovtov Xeyoj tov dX^OGcrTaTa oo^jdjTaTOV ov Kal buoxyp^oyaL Tralloov Kal arrov3d^ajv dya, otg Pavaroj tls tojv tolovtojv ttjv avTov pLOLpav _______________________ 1 Theo: om. mss.
1	i.e. we must become aware of a single, unifying scheme ot proportion running through geometrical figuresand proportions ( diagrams arithmetical proportions (“systems 484
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which has been made—that the soul is at once older and more divine than the body—will hold it a most admirable and satisfactory saying that all things are full of gods, and that we have never been disregarded in the least by any forgetfulness or neglect in these our superiors. And our view about all such matters must be that, if one conceives of each of them aright, it turns out a great boon to him who receives it in a proper way ; but failing this, he had better always call on God. The way is this—for it is necessary to explain it thus far : every diagram, and system of number, and every combination of harmony, and the agreement of the revolution of the stars must be made manifest as one through all1 to him who learns in the proper way, and will be made manifest if, as we say, a man learns aright by keeping his gaze on unity ; for it will be manifest to us, as we reflect, that there is one bond naturally uniting all these things : but if one goes about it in some other way, one must call on Fortune, as we also put it. For never, without these lessons, will any nature be happy in our cities : no, this is the way, this the nurture, these the studies, whether they be difficult or easy, this is the path to pursue : to neglect the gods is not permissible, when the happiness that is properly referred to the fame of them all has been made manifest. And the man who has acquired all these things in this manner is he whom I account the most truly wisest: of him I also assert, both in jest and in earnest, that when one of his like completes his allotted span with of number ”), harmonic proportions (“ combinations of harmony ”)—corresponding to square, line and cube referred to in 991 a—and the rotations of the stars.
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draTrA^crei, edvirep er* airodavdv rp prpe peOegeLV ert ttoAAcov Tore k ad direp vvv aZcr^'ijO’ecov, pLas re polpas pereLX^ora povov Kal eK ttoA-Acvv eva yeyovora, evBalpovd re eaeadaL Kal
I /	<7	\	/	V	5 ? A
aocparrarov apa KaL paKapLov, evre rLs ev -rpreLpoLS ’ >Z >	>	/	/	„	Z) Z>
etr ev vrjaoLs paKapLos ujv eprp KaKCLVov pevegeLv c rrjs ro Lavras del rvy^s, k e’lre Brjpoala tls eiTL-rpBevaas ravra e’lre IBla Bca^LO), rd avrd Kal da-avrais avrov irpageLv rrapd Oedv. o Kar’ dpyds re eXeyopev, Kal vvv avros1 irdpeorL Xoyos dXrjOrjs dvrcos, ds ov Bvvarov avOpdrroLS reXecos paKaplobs re Kal evBalpoaL yeveaOaL ttXt)v dXlyayv, ecru ravra dpOdos elpppeva’ ottoctol ydp OeLOL Kal acv<j>poves dpa rrjs dXX'ps re pereyovres aperfjs </>vct€L, irpos D 8e rovroLs oaa padr/paros eyeraL paKaplov irdvra elXiyftores, a 3’ eanv elprycapev, rovrobac povocs rd rov Bacpovlov avpiravra lkovcos ecXr/ye re Kal €^€t. rois pev odv ravra ovra> BbarrovricrauLv I8la Xeyopev Kal Brjpocrla Kara vopov rldepev, els rrpecr^vrov reXos a<f>LKOpevoLS ras peylaras dpyds irapaBcBocrdaL 8eLV} rovs 8’ dXXovs rovrocs’ ovv-eropevovs eutfopeLv rrdvras deovs dpa Kal rrdoas, KaL rov WKrepLvov crvXXoyov eirl ravrrjv rrjv aot^Lav LKavcvs yvovras re Kal BoKLpdaavras E 'Qpas dpQorara irdvras irapaKaXeiv.
1 avrds Bekker: aM$ mss.
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death, let me say if he still exists, though dead, he will not partake any more of the many sensations then as he does now, but having alone partaken of a single lot and having grown from many into one, will be happy and at the same time most wise and blessed, whether one has a blessed life in continents or in islands ; and that such a man will partake always of the like fortune, and whether his life be spent in a public or in a private practice of these studies he will get the same treatment, in just the same manner, from the gods. And what we said at the beginning stands now also unchanged as a really true statement, that it is not possible for men to be completely blessed and happy, except a few____this
has been correctly spoken. For as many as are divine and temperate also, and partakers of the rest of virtue in their nature, and have acquired besides all that pertains to blessed study—and all this we have explained—are the only persons by whom all the spiritual gifts are fully obtained and held. Those then wdio have thus -worked through all these tasks we speak of privately, and publicly establish by law, as the men to whom, when they have attained the powers of seniority, the highest offices should be entrusted, while the rest should follow their lead, giving reverent praise to all gods and goddesses ; and ordain that we most rightly incite all the Nocturnal Council to this wisdom, as we have now sufficiently distinguished and approved it.
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Pythodorus, friend of Zeno, 157
Rhadamanthus, 411 ff.
Salamis, 165
Sannio, 377
Saturn, 466, 471
Sibyl, 359
Sicilian Expedition (415-413 b.c.), 376
Simonides, of Ceos, lyric poet (c. 556-467 b.C.), 291
Solon, Athenian lawgiver and noet (c. 638-555 b.c.), 4, 15, 23, 317
Sophocles (497-406 B.C.), 363
Sophron, x
Sophroniscus, Athenian sculptor, father of Socrates, 164, 207
Steiria, town in Attica, 291
Syria, 469, 472
Talos, 417
Tanagra, in Boeotia, battle of (457
B.C.), 131
Taureas, an athletic trainer, 9
Teiresias, 273
Theages, son of Demodocus, 342 ff. rhemistocles, Athenian statesman
(c. 514-449 B.C.), 342, 365
Theognis, of Megara, poet (c. 570-490 b.c.), 49
Thespis, reputed founder of tragedy, 419
Thrasyllus, (1) Athenian commander, 377; (2) scholar and friend of Augustus, 226, 345
Thucydides, (1) Athenian historian (c. 470-396 b.c.), 293, 310, 376;
(2) son of Melesias, aristocratic leader in Athens (c. 490-430 b.c.) 379
Timarchus, 375
Trajans, 131, 267
Venus, 466, 470
Xanthippus, father of Pericles, 101
Xenophon, Athenian soldier and writer (c. 444-356 b.c.), 227, 344
Xerxes, king of Persia, 105, 171
Zalmoxis, legendary hero of the
Getae, 19
Zeno of Elea, philosopher, 157
Zethus, son of Zeus, 308
Zeus, the Saviour, 57; the Liberator, 347
Zopyrus, the Thracian, tutor of Alcibiades, 169
Zoroaster, founder of the Persian, religion, 167